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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
1956-1957 


•Fall  Semester,  1956 

September  13 
September  13 

September  17 

September  17-18 
September  18-19 


September  20 

September  22 
October  12 
November  5 

November  16 

November  21 

November  26 

December  19 

January  3,  1957 

January  19 
January  21 

January  29 

Spring  Semester,  1957 

January  30 
January  30 

January  31 


Thursday,  9:00  A.M.    Dormitories  open. 
Thursday,  7:00  P.M.  Freshman  orientation  begins.  Assem- 
bly for  all  entering  freshmen,  Memorial  Hall. 
Monday,   6:00  P.M.    Freshmen   and    transfer   orientation 
closes. 

Monday-Tuesday.  Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions. 
Tuesday-Wednesday,  8:30  AM.-4:30  P.M.  Registration  for 
all  new  students  and  all  former  students  not  pre-regis- 
tered.  Students  who  have  pre-registered  pick  up  class 
tickets. 

Thursday,  8:00  AM.  Classes  for  fall  semester  begin  in  all 
departments  of  the  University.  Late  registration  begins. 
Late  registration  fee  of  S5.00  for  all  registering  during 
this  period. 

Saturday,  12:30  P.M.    Late  registration  period  closes.    No 
registrations  accepted  after  this  date. 
Friday,    11:00    A.M.     UNIVERSITY    DAY.     Classes    sus- 
pended from  10:50  A.M.  to  12:00  noon. 
Monday,  9:00  A.M.    Progress   reports   for   freshmen   and 
sophomores   due  in   the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  General 
College,  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  and  Dental  Hygiene. 
Friday,  4:30  P.M.    Last   time   for  withdrawal   from   first 
semester  and  for  receiving  any  refund  in  fees. 
Wednesday,   1:00   P.M.     Instruction    ends    in    all    depart- 
ments for  Thanksgiving  recess. 

Monday,  8:00  A.M.    Instruction   resumed   in   all   depart- 
ments at  end  of  Thanksgiving  recess. 
Wednesday,   6:00   P.M.     Instruction    ends    in   all    depart- 
ments for  Christmas  vacation. 

Thursday,  8:00  A.M.    Instruction  resumed  in  all  depart- 
ments at  end  of  Christmas  vacation. 
Saturday,  1:00  P.M.    Classes  end  for  fall  semester. 
Monday,  8:30  A.M.    Fall  semester  final  examinations  be- 
gin. 
Tuesday,  6:00  P.M.    Fall  semester  final  examinations  end. 


Wednesday.    Dormitories  open  for  new  students. 
Wednesday,  9:00  AM.    Orientation  and  placement  of  new 
students.    Assembly  for  all  entering  freshmen  and  trans- 
fer students. 

Thursday,  8:30  AM.-4:30  P.M.  Registration  for  all  new 
students  and  all  former  students  not  pre-registered.  Stu- 
dents who  have  pre-registered  pick  up  class  tickets. 


*  Free  Saturday  morning  for  football  holiday  may  be  announced  by  the  Chancellor. 


Calendar  of  Events 


February  1 

February  4 
March  18 

April  4 

April  17 

April  23 

April  30 

May  21 
May  22 

May  30 

June  1 
June  2 
June  3 


Summer  Session,  1957 
First  Term 

June  6 
June  7 
June  8 
June  22 
July  11 
July  12-13 

Second  Term 

July  15 
July  16 
July  27 
August  17 
August  19 
August  20-21 


Friday,  8:00  A.M.  Classes  for  spring  semester  begin  in  all 
departments  of  the  University.  Late  registration  begins. 
Late  Registration  fee  of  $5.00  for  all  registrations  during 
this  period. 

Monday,  4:30  P.M.  Late  registration  closes.  No  registra- 
tions accepted  after  this  date. 

Monday,  9:00  A.M.  Progress  reports  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores  due  in  the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  General 
College,  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  and  Dental  Hygiene. 
Thursday,  4:30  P.M.  Last  time  for  withdrawing  from 
spring  semester  and  for  receiving  any  refund  in  fees. 
Wednesday,  6:00  P.M.  Instruction  ends  in  all  depart- 
ments for  spring  recess. 

Tuesday,  8:00  A.M.  Instruction  resumed  in  all  depart- 
ments at  end  of  spring  recess. 

Tuesday,  4:30  P.M.    Last   day  for  students  in  residence 
to  reserve  rooms  for  next  scholastic  year. 
Tuesday,  6:00  P.M.    Classes  end  for  spring  semester. 
Wednesday,    8:30    A.M.    Spring    semester    final    examina- 
tions begin. 

Thursday,  6:00  P.M.  Spring  semester  final  examinations 
end. 

Saturday.  Commencement  begins. 
Sunday.  Commencement  sermon. 
Monday.    Graduation  exercises. 


Thursday.    Registration. 
Friday.    First  day  of  classes. 
Saturday.    Classes  will  meet. 
Saturday.    Classes  will  meet. 
Thursday.    Last  day  of  classes. 
Friday-Saturday.   Final  examinations. 


Monday.    Registration. 
Tuesday.    First  day  of  classes. 
Saturday.    Classes  will  meet. 
Saturday.    Classes  will  meet. 
Monday.    Last  day  of  classes. 
Tuesday-Wednesday.    Final  examinations. 
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Part  One 
OFFICERS 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


•Governor  William  B.  Umstead,  Chairman  ex  officio 

fGovERNOR  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Chairman  ex  officio 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Secretary 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio 

Life  Trustees 

Robert  Gregg  Cherry,  Governor,  1945-1949 
W.  Kerr  Scott,  Governor,  1949-1953 


Class  of 

JDavid  Clark,  Mecklenburg 
B.  B.  Everett,  Halifax 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Alexander 
§James  S.  Ficklen,  Pitt 
Harry  A.  Greene,  Hoke 

F.  D.  B.  Harding,  Yadkin 
|| R.  L.   Harris,   Person 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Lathrop,  Buncombe 
R.  E.  Little,  Anson 
Kemp  B.  Nixon,  Lincoln 

G.  N.  Noble,  Jones 
Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Nash 
H.  L.  Riddle,  Jr.,  Burke 

Class  of 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Wake 

Mrs.  Ed  M.  Anderson,  Ashe 

William  C.  Barfield,  New  Hanover 

Kemp  D.  Battle,  Nash 

F.  J.  Blythe,  Mecklenburg 

Charles  A.  Cannon,  Cabarrus 

Mrs.  Nancy  Hall  Copeland,  Hertford 

W.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Wake 

Hugh  Horton,  Martin 

Paul  E.  Jones,  Pitt 

A.  H.  London,  Chatham 

Mrs.  P.  P.  McCain,  Robeson 

A.  L.  Monroe,  Wake 


April  1,  1957 

John  C.  Rodman,  Beaufort 

Roy  Rowe,  Pender 

C.  Wayland  Spruill,  Bertie 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stanford,  Orange 

John  P.  Stedman,  Robeson 

C  Lacy  Tate,  Columbus 

H.  P.  Taylor,  Anson 

W.  Frank  Taylor,  Wayne 

Mrs.  May  L.  Tomlinson,  Guilford 

F.  E.  Wallace,  Lenoir 

David  Livingston  Ward,  Craven 

James  L.  Woodson,  Rowan 

April  1,  1959 

John  J.  Parker,  Mecklenburg 
J.  Hampton  Price,  Rockingham 
Claude  W.  Rankin,  Cumberland 
Ben  F.  Royal,  Carteret 
B.  S.  Royster,  Granville 
William  P.  Saunders,  Moore 
Fred  I.  Sutton,  Lenoir 
Shahane  R.  Taylor,  Guilford 
Oscar  Vatz,  Cumberland 
Herman  Weil,  Wayne 
Hill  Yarborough,  Franklin 
J.  Robert  Young,  Harnett 


*  Died,  November  7,  1954. 
t  Succeeded  Governor  Umstead. 
t  Died,  November  15,  1955. 
§  Died,  September  17,  1955. 
II  Resigned,  June  28,  1955. 


Officers 


Class  of  April  1,  1961 


Wade  Barber,  Chatham 
Frank  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  Jackson 
Victor  S.  Bryant,  Durham 
John  W.  Clark,  Randolph 
W.  Lunsford  Crew,  Halifax 
R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Alleghany 
Horton  Doughton,  Iredell 
A.  C.  Edwards,  Greene 
Henry  A.  Foscue,  Guilford 
Robert  M.  Hanes,  Forsyth 
L.  J.  Herring,  Wilson 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Kittrell,  Pitt 
John  D.  Larkins,  Jr.,  Jones 


Harvey  B.  Mann,  Hyde 

C.  Knox  Massey,  Durham 

Reid  A.  Maynard,  Alamance 

Glenn  C.  Palmer,  Haywood 

Edwin  S.  Pou,  Wake 

Mrs.  Grace  Taylor  Rodenbough,  Stokes 

A.  Alex  Shuford,  Jr.,  Catawba 

L.  H.  Swindell,  Beaufort 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Tillett,  Mecklenburg 

Carl  V.  Venters,  Onslow 

J.  Shelton  Wicker,  Lee 

E.  Leigh  Winslow,  Perquimans 


Class  of  April  1,  1963 


Mrs.  Oscar  Barker,  Durham 

H.  D.  Bateman,  Wilson 

Irwin  Belk,  Mecklenburg 

Mitchell  Britt,  Duplin 

Mrs.  Mebane  H.  Burgwyn,  Northampton 

S.  N.  Clark,  Jr.,  Edgecombe 

T.  J.  Collier,  Pamlico 

A.  Roy  Cox,  Randolph 

Eugene  Cross,  McDowell 

Ben  E.  Fountain,  Edgecombe 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Jr.,  Cleveland 

John  G.  H.  Geitner,  Catawba 

George  Watts  Hill,  Durham 


John  H.  Kerr,  Jr.,  Warren 
M.  C.  Lassiter,  Greene 
J.  Spencer  Love,  Guilford 
D.  L.  McMich.ael,  Rockingham 
Rudolph  I.  Mintz,  New  Hanover 
Thomas  O.  Moore,  Forsyth 
Ashley  M.  Murphy,  Pender 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Stanly 
Thomas  Turner,  Guilford 
John  W.  Umstead,  Jr.,  Orange 
Sam  L.  Whitehurst,  Craven 
Macon  M.  Williams,  Caldwell 


Honorary  Members 

R.  Gregg  Cherry,  Gaston 
W.  Kerr  Scott,  Alamance 

Executive  Committee 

♦Governor  William  B.  Umstead,  Chairman 
fGovERNOR  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Chairman 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Secretary 
Miss  Billie   Curtis,  Assistant   Secretary 
Class  of  1956:  Wade  Barber,  John  J.  Parker,  Reid  A.  Maynard 
Class  of  1958:  Victor  S.  Bryant,  Mrs.  May  L.  Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Lathrop 
Class  of  1960:  George  Watts  Hill,  Rudolph  I.  Mintz,  Thomas  J.  Pearsall 
Class  of  1962:  John  W.  Umstead,  Jr.,  John  W.  Clark,  W.  Frank  Taylor 


*  Died,  November  7,  1954. 
t  Succeeded  Governor  Umstead. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Office  at  Chapel  Hill) 

A  consolidation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh,  and 
the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro. 

♦Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President 

■{-Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President 

^William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President 

William  Donald  Carmichael,  Jr.,  S.B.Comm.,  Vice-President  and  Finance  Officer 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

General  Administrative  Officers 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Dudley  DeWitt  Carroll,  M.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
§Almonte  Charles  Howell,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
Earl  Horace  Hartsell,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
Charles  Perry  Erickson,  S.B.  in  Civil  Engineering,  Diiector  of  Athletics 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Academic  Affairs 

Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  B.Litt.   (Oxon.) 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Joseph  Carlyle  Sitterson,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Cecil  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  General  College 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Arnold  Kimsey  King,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Haywood  Arnold  Perry,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
Richard  Junius  Mendenhall  Hobbs,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 

Administration 
||  Henry  Parker  Brandis,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
William  Brantley  Aycock,  B.S.,  A.M.,  J.D.,  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
Arthur  Emil  Fink,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
Lucile  Kelling,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Library  Science 
Guy  Berryman  Phillips,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Director  of  the  Summer  School 
Oliver  Kelly  Cornwell,  M.A.,  Director  of  Physical  Education 
Ruth  White  Fink,  A.M.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
Andrew  Harlis   Horn,  Ph.D.,  L.B.S.,   University  Librarian   and   Chairman   of  the 

Library  Division 
Olan  Victor  Cook,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Associate  Librarian 


*  Resigned,  November  14,  1955. 

t  Acting  President  until  March  1,  1956. 

X  Acting  President  beginning  March  1,  1956. 

§  Absent  on  leave,  1955-1956. 

II  Absent  on  leave,  spring  semester,   1956. 


10  Officers 

Russell  Marvin  Grumman,  B.H.,  Director,  University  Extension  Division 

Harold  Diedrich  Meyer,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  R.S.D.,  L.H.D.,  Director,  the  All- University 

Division  of  Recreation 
Earl  Wynn,  M.S.,  Director,  Communication  Center 
Albert  Coates,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Director,  The  Institute  of  Government 
Gordon    Williams    Blackwell,    Ph.D.,    Director,    The    Institute    for   Research    in 

Social  Science 
Sturgis  Elleno  Leayttt,  Ph.D.,  Director,  The  Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies 

and  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students 
John  Volney  Allcott,  M.A.,  Director,  Person  Hall  Art  Gallery 
Glen  Haydon,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Hill  Hall  of  Music 
Samuel  Selden,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Director,  The  Carolina  Playmakers 
Lambert  Davis,  M.A.,  Director,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 
Alphonse  F.  Chestnut,  Ph.D.,  Director,  The  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research 
Joffre  Lanning  Coe,  M.A.,  Director,  Research  Laboratories  of  Anthropology 
Ernest  Lloyd  Mackie,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Student  Awards  and  Distinctions 

Health  Affairs 

Henry  Toole  Clark,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Administrator 
Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
Edward  Grafton  McGavran,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
John  Charles  Brauer,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble,  R.N.,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Robert  Randall  Cadmus,   M.D.,  Director  of  the  North   Carolina  Memorial  Hos- 
pital 
Myrl  Lua-Frances  Ebert,  B.S.  in   L.S.,   M.S.,   Chief  Librarian  of  the  Division  of 
Health  Affairs  Library 

Student  Affairs 

Frederick  Henry  Weaver,  A.M.,  Dean 
Samuel  Hayes  Magill,  B.D.,  Director  of  Student  Activities 
♦Katherine  Kennedy  Carmichael,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women 
Isabelle  MacLeod,  A.B.,  Acting  Dean  of  Women 
Claude  Cornelius  Shotts,  B.D.,  General  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A. 
Kirsten  Milbrath,  M.A.,  Director,  Y.W.C.A. 

James  Clarence  Wallace,  LL.B.,  Director  of  Graham  Memorial 
Lee  Roy  Wells  Armstrong,  A.B.,  Director  of  Admissions 
Edward  McGowan  Hedcpeth,  M.D.,  University  Physician 
James  Edgar  Wadsworth,  A.M.,  Director  of  Housing 
Joseph  Morgan  Galloway,  B.S.,  Director,  University  Placement  Service 
Edwin  Sidney  Lanier,  Director,  Central  Office  of  Records  and  Director  of  Student 

Aid 
William  Decatur  Perry,  Ed.D.,  Director,  University  Testing  Service 
Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students 
Frederick  Carlyle  Shepard,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  to    Veterans  arid  Assistant  Adviser  to 

Foreign  Students 


Absent  on   leave,    1955-1956. 
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Business  Affairs 

Claude  Edward  Teague,  A.B.,  Business  Manager 
Alexander  Hurlbutt  Shepard,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager 
James  Allen  Williams,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager 
Henry  Lf.f,  Ferguson,  Jr.,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Director  of  Accounting 
John  Samuel  Bennett,  B.S.,  R.E.,  Director  of  Operations 
James  Arthur  Branch,  Director  of  Purchases  and  Stores 
Livingston  Bertram  Rogerson,  C.P.A.,  Manager,  Carolina  Inn 
George  Willard  Prillaman,  B.S.,  Manager,  Lenoir  Dining  Hall 
Francis  Albert  West,  A.B.,  Manager,  Monogram  Club 
Anthony  Francis  Jenzano,  Manager,  The  Morehead  Building  and  Planetarium 

Developmental  Affairs 

Charles   Milton   Shaffer,   S.B.Comm.,  Director 
Roy  Walter  Holsten,  A.B.,  Assistant  Director 

William  Thomas  Bost,  Jr.,  A.B.Journ.,  Director,  Alumni  Annual  Giving 
Alfred  Guy  Ivey,  Director,  The  University  News  Bureau 
Joseph  Maryon  Saunders,  A.M.,  Alumni  Secretary 

THE  FACULTY  COUNCIL 

Ex-Officio  Members 

*President:  Gordon   Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

■fVice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President:  Harris  Purks,  Ph.D. 

\Secretary  and  Acting  President:  William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Vice-President  and  Finance  Officer:  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  S.B.Comm. 

Chancellor:  Robert  Burton  House,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

Business  Manager:  Claude  E.  Teague,  A.B. 

Administrator,  Division  of  Health  Affairs:  Henry  T.  Clark,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty:  C.  P.  Spruill,  A.B.,  B.Litt.    (Oxon.) 

Dean  of  Student  Affairs:  Fred  H.  Weaver,  M.A. 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty:  D.  D.  Carroll,  M.A. 

^Secretary  of  the  Faculty:  A.  C.  Howell,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Pro  Tern.:  E.  H.  Hartsell,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  Graduate  School:  W.  W.  Pierson,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  General  College:  Cecil  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administratioii:  R.  J.  M.  Hobbs,  LL.B. 

Dean,  School  of  Education:  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Ed.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism:  N.  N.  Luxon,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Law:  Henry  P.  Brandis,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Dean,  School  of  Library  Science:  Lucile  Kelling,  B.L.S. 

Dean,  School  of  Social  Work:  Arthur  E.  Fink,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Medicine:  W.  R.  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Dentistry:  J.  C.  Brauer,  A.B.,  M.Sc,  D.D.S. 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy:  E.  A.  Brecht,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing:  Elizabeth  L.  Kemble,  Ed.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Public  Health:  E.  G.  McGavran,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 

Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities:  Glen  Haydon,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Division  of  Natural  Sciences:  Arthur  Roe,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Division  of  Social  Sciences:  G.  W.  Blackwell,  Ph.D. 


*  Resigned,  November  14,  1955. 

t  Acting  President  until  March  1,  1956. 

t  Acting  President  beginning  March  1,  1956. 

§  Absent  on  leave,  1955-1956. 
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Director  of  Admissions:  Lee  Roy  Wells  Armstrong,  A.B. 

Director  of  Extensions:  Russell  M.  Grumman,  B.H. 

Director  of  Libraries:  Andrew  H.  Horn,  Ph.D.,  B.L.S. 

Director  of  University  Press:  Lambert  Davis,  M.A. 

Director  of  Records:  E.  S.  Lanier 

Director  of  University  Health  Service:  E.  McG.  Hedgpeth,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Director  of  Summer  Session:  G.  B.  Phillips,  M.A. 

Elected  Members  (arranged  alphabetically  without  regard  to  rank.) 

Terms  Expire  December  31,  1956 

Division  of  Health  Affairs:  T.  C.  Butler,  C.  E.  Flowers. 

Division  of  Humanities:   F.  M.  Duffey,  A.  G.  Engstrom,  Jacques  Hardre,  Geo.  S. 

Lane,  W.  L.  Wiley. 
Division  of  Natural  Sciences:  Wayne  A.  Bowers,  Victor  A.  Greulach,  Kerro  Knox, 

E.  C.  Markham. 
Division  of  Social  Sciences:  Robt.  L.  Bunting,  F.  M.  Green,  M.  S.  Heath,  R.  B. 

Vance,  L.  R.  Wilson. 

Terms  Expire  December  31,  1957 

Division  of  Health  Affairs:  Emil  T.  Chanlett,  Alice  J.  Gifford,  Rosemary  M.  Kent, 

Clarence  E.  Sockwell. 
Division  of  Humanities:  E.  W.  Hall,  Geo.  M.  Harper,  Geo.  F.  Horner,  C.  P.  Lyons, 

W.  A.  McKnight,  Samuel  Seldon. 
Division  of  Natural  Sciences:   E.  A.  Cameron,  W.  R.  Mann,  Geo.  E.  Nicholson, 

Paul  E.  Shearin. 
Division   of  Social  Sciences:    Clyde  C.   Carter,   O.   K.   Cornwell,   N.  J.  Demerath, 

A.  K.  King,  D.  G.  Monroe,  E.  W.  Noland,  Paul  W.  Wager,  H.  D.  Wolf. 

Terms  Expire  December  31,  1958 

Division   of  Health  Affairs:   A.   H.  Bryan,  Nelson   K.   Ordway,   Geo.   D.   Penick, 

Robt.  H.  Sager,  L.  G.  Welt. 
Division  of  Humanities:   James  R.   Gaskin,  Chas.   Henderson,  Jr.,  Dougald   Mac- 

Millan,  B.  L.  Ullman. 
Division  of  Natural  Sciences:   M.  S.  Davis,  S.  T.  Emory,  E.  D.  Palmatier,  W.  H. 

Wheeler. 
Division  of  Social  Sciences:  G.  A.  Barrett,  C.  O.  Cathey,  Paul  N.  Guthrie,  Harriet 

Herring,  J.  C.  Ingram,  Frank  W.  Klingberg,  Hugh  T.  Lefler,  Mary  W.  Oliver, 

G.  L.  Simpson,  Geo.  V.  Taylor. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

•Admissions.  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Blackwell,  Haydon,  Cecil  Johnson,  R.  J.  M. 
Hobbs,  Arnold  Perry,  Roe,  Sitterson  (Chairman). 

•[Advisory  (Elected).  1956:  Messrs.  Brinkhous,  Couch,  Lefler;  1957:  Blackwell, 
Roe,  Wells;   1958:   Godfrey,  F.  M.  Green,  Whyburn. 

fATHLETics.  1956:  Messrs.  A.  W.  Hobbs  (Chairman),  Harland,  H.  D.  Wolf; 
1957:  Cornwell,  Hedgpeth;  1958:  Hanft,  J.  B.  Linker. 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  Messrs.  Clark,  Cornwell,  Emory,  R.  J.  M.  Hobbs  (Chair- 
man), J.  A.  Parker,  Stoudemire,  Teague,  Totten,  Wager. 

•Catalogue.    Messrs.  Armstrong  (Chairman),  Howell,  Miss  Cowles. 


*  Members  of  this  committee  are  appointed  on  account  of  their  official  positions  and  so  are  not 
subject  to  the  regulations  regarding  terms  of  appointment, 
t  Terms  expire  the  year  indicated. 
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■{-Communication.  1956:  Messrs.  Cornwell,  Grumman  (Chairman),  Wynn;  1957: 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Mattis;   1958:  Newman,  Luxon. 

-[English  Composition.  1956:  Messrs.  Aycock,  Daniel,  Frazer,  Friederich,  Har- 
tung,  Horner  (Chairman),  Mouzon,  Selden;  1957:  E.  M.  Adams,  Douglass,  Gwynn, 
Newman,  Radford,  Tyree;  1958:  Roy  Carter,  Demerath,  Hutchinson,  Suskin,  G. 
Taylor. 

-[Established  Lectures.  1956:  Messrs.  Hall,  Hanft,  Heath;  1957:  Heard  (Chair- 
man), Vance;  1958:  Godfrey,  Greulach. 

-[Examinations  and  Instruction.  1956:  Messrs.  Armstrong  (ex  officio),  E.  A. 
Cameron  (Chairman),  Horner;  1957:  Duffey;  1958:  Miss  Adkins,  Mr.  Chas.  Hen- 
derson. 

-(-Executive  (Elected).  1956:  Messrs.  Barrett,  McKnight;  1957:  Cleaveland,  Cotten; 
1958:  J.  R.  Caldwell,  C.  S.  Jones. 

-[Faculty  Welfare.  1956:  Messrs.  Crockford,  Reuben  Hill,  Wadsworth;  1957: 
Noland  (Chairman),  Womack;  1958:  Philip  Green,  George  Penick. 

■[Fraternities  and  Sororities.  1956:  Messrs.  O'Neil  (Chairman),  Shotts;  1957: 
Esser,  Harland,  J.  E.  King;  1958:  Clyde  Carter,  Henry  House,  Mrs.  Rosemary  Kent, 
Miss  Isabelle  MacLeod. 

-[Honorary  Degrees  (Elected).  1956:  Messrs.  Blackwell,  Lefler;  1957:  Brandis, 
F.  M.  Green;  1958:  Couch,  Robson. 

♦Instructional  Personnel.  Miss  Kelling,  Messrs.  Blackwell,  Brandis,  Fink, 
Haydon,  Luxon,  H.  A.  Perry,  Pierson,  Roe,  Spruill  (Chairman). 

♦Plans  and  Projects.  1956:  Messrs.  Couch,  Engstrom,  L.  R.  Wilson;  1957: 
Bierck,  Demerath,  Horn,  Wells  (Chairman);  1958:  Simpson,  Sitterson,  Whyburn. 

♦Radioisotopes.  1956:  Messrs.  Doak,  A.  K.  King;  1957:  Roe  (Chairman),  Shearin, 
Van  Cleave;  1958:  Costello,  E.  H.  Wood. 

♦Registration.  1956:  Messrs.  Hedgpeth,  Holman,  McGavran,  Pegg,  Pierpont; 
1957:  Armstrong,  E.  A.  Cameron,  M.  A.  Hill,  Lanier  (Chairman),  Luxon,  H.  A. 
Perry,  Phillips;  1958:  Brecht,  H.  L.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  Horner,  Jamerson,  A.  K.  King, 
McKnight. 

♦Regulation  of  Student  Dances.  1956:  Messrs.  Jefferies,  G.  E.  Shepard  (Chair- 
man); 1957:  Miss  Carmichael,  Mr.  Fitz-Simons;  1958:  Messrs.  Syd  Alexander,  W.  E. 
Caldwell. 

♦Retirement  Arrangements.  1956:  Messrs.  Hayman,  Schwentker,  Whittinghill 
(Chairman);  1957:  Gallagher,  Nicholson,  H.  K.  Russell;  1958:  Cleaveland,  William 
Morgan. 

♦Scholarships,  Awards,  and  Student  Aid.  1956:  Messrs.  Cornwell,  M.  A.  Hill, 
Lanier,  Terrill;  1957:  Armstrong,  D.  D.  Carroll  (Chairman),  Crockford,  Cecil  John- 
son; 1958:  J.  R.  Caldwell,  Cathey,  Mackie,  Magill,  J.  A.  Williams. 

♦University  Government.  1956:  Messrs.  Godfrey,  Wiley;  1957:  Holman,  Mark- 
ham  (Chairman),  A.  T.  Miller;  1958:  Aycock,  Guthrie. 


t  Terms  expire  the  year  indicated. 

*  Members  of  this   committee  are  appointed   on   account   of  their  official  positions   and   so   are 
not   subject  to   the   regulations  regarding   terms   of  appointment. 
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•Gordon  Gray,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

A.B.,    1930    (North  Carolina);   LL.B.,    1933    (Yale);   LL.D.    (North   Carolina;   Duke;   Wake 

Forest;  Harvard) 
|Harris  Purks,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of  the  University  of 

North  Carolina 

B.S.,  1923  (Emory);  A.M.,  1925,  Ph.D.,  1928  (Columbia) 
JWilliam  Clyde  Friday,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  University  of  North 

Carolina 

B.S.,  1941  (North  Carolina  State);  LL.B.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 
Robert  Burton  House,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill 

A.B.,  1916  (North  Carolina);  A.M.,  1917  (Harvard);  LL.D.  (Catawba;  Bowdoin) 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  the  General  Faculty 
includes  all  members  of  the  University's  teaching  force  above  the  rank 
of  instructor  and  all  general  administrative  officers  of  the  institution. 
In  the  President  and  the  General  Faculty  is  vested  final  authority 
(under  the  Trustees)  over  all  matters  of  University  policy  and  activ- 
ity. At  present  the  legislative  functions  of  the  General  Faculty  are 
vested  in  the  Faculty  Council.  Under  the  General  Faculty  the  col- 
leges and  the  schools  have  separate  faculties  and  administrative 
boards,  which  have  final  authority  over  matters  pertaining  solely  to 
such  colleges  or  schools.  In  the  following  list  are  included  the  names 
of  all  members  of  the  General  Faculty  who  have  not  been  listed  un- 
der Officers  of  Administration  and  the  names  of  all  instructors.  The 
names  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  date  following  the 
name  indicates  the  year  of  appointment.  The  word  clinical  used  in  a 
title  indicates  that  the  individual  has  only  part-time  teaching  duties 
in  the  University. 

David  Wilfred  Abse   (1952)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.Sc,  1935,  M.B.,  1938,  B.Ch.,  1938,  M.D.,  1948  (Wales)';  D.P.M.,  1940  (London) 
Elie  Maynard  Adams   (1948) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

AB„  1041,  A.M.,  1944  (Richmond);  B.D.,  1944  (Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School);  A.M., 

1947,  Ph.D.,  1948  (Harvard) 
Joseph  Edison  Adams   (1935) ,  Professor  of  Botany 

B.S.,  1929  (Michigan);  M.A.,  1932  (Columbia);  Ph.D.,  1935   (California) 
Nicholson  Barney  Adams   (1924)  ,  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  1915,  Litt.D.  (Washington  and  Lee);  M.A.,  1920,  Ph.D.,  1922  (Columbia) 
Raymond  William  Adams    (1920)  ,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1920  (Beloit):  A.M.,  1921,  Ph.D.,  1928  (North  Carolina) 
Dorothy  C.  Adkins   (1948)  ,  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  1931,  Ph.D.,  1937   (Ohio  State) 
Robert  Eugene  Agger   (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,   1948    (Williams);  LL.B.,    1951    (Yale);   Ph.D.,    1954    (Oregon) 
Susan   Grey  Akers    (1931)  ,  Professor  of  Library   Science  and  Dean   of  the  School 

of  Library  Science,  Emeritus 

A.B.,    1909    (Kentucky);    Certificate,    1913     (Library    School,    Wisconsin);    Ph.D.,    1932 

( Chicago) 
Edgar  Alden    (1949) ,  Instructor  in  Music 

B.M.,  19=16,  M.M.,  1940  (Oberlinl;  A.M.,  1950  (North  Carolina) 
Sydenham  Benoni  Alexander    (1949) ,  Associate   University  Physician  and  Clinical 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1941  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1944  (Medical  College  of  Virginia) 


*  Resigned,  November  14,  1955. 

t  Acting  President  until  March  1,  195  6. 

t  Acting  President  beginning  March  1,  1956. 
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John  Volney  Allcott   (1940) ,  Professor  of  Art 

Ph.B.,  1928  (Wisconsin);  M. A.,  1936  (Chicago) 
Ernest  Marvin  Allen,  Jr.   (1940) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1938,  A.M.,  1940  (North  Carolina) 
James  Norman  Allen    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

M.D.,  1949  (Harvard) 
Walter  Allen,  Jr.   (1945) ,  Professor  of  Latin 

AB.,  1932  (Wesleyan);  Ph.D.,  1936  (Yale) 
Carl  Elmore  Anderson    (1940-42;   1950) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and 

Nutrition 

B.S.,  1935  (Connecticut);  Ph.D.,  1943  (North  Carolina) 
John  Andrako   (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

B.S.  in  Phar.,  1947,  M.S.,  1949  (Rutgers);  Ph.D.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
James  Clarence  Andrews    (1937) ,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

B.S.  in  Chem.,  1915   (Iowa);  Ph.D.,  1918  (Columbia);  Prof.  Hon.,  1948   (San  Carlos,  Gua- 
temala) 
Leon  Polk  Andrews    (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1942  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1945  (Harvard) 
Lowell  DeWitt  Ashby    (1947) ,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Research  Professor  in 

the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1936  (Hastings  College);  M.A.,  1938  (Nebraska);  Ph.D.,  1948  (Wisconsin) 
Edith  Eugenia  Averitt   (1927) ,  Geology  and  Geography  Librarian 

A.B.,  1925,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  1934  (North  Carolina) 
•William   Brantley  Aycock    (1948)  ,  Professor  of  Law  and  Acting  Dean  of  the 

School  of  Law 

B.S.,  1936  (North  Carolina  State);  A.M.,  1937,  J.D.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 
Herbert  Ralph  Baer  (1945) ,  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1923  (Cornell);  LL.B.,  1926  (Harvard) 
James  Osler  Bailey    (1930) ,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1924,  A.M.,  1927,  Ph.D.,  1934  (North  Carolina) 
j-Herman  Glenn  Baity    (1936) ,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 

A.B.,  1917,  S.B.  in  C.E.,  1922  (North  Carolina);  S.M.,  1925,  Sc.D.,  1928  (Harvard) 
Claude  Rowe  Baker   (1950) ,  Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Prosthodontics 

D.D.S.,  1935,  A.B.,  1937,  M.S.,  1939  (Minnesota) 
Edgar  Dewees  Baker    (1953) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthodontics 

D.D.S.,  1938  (Medical  College  of  Virginia) 
George  Barclay   (1952) ,  Head  Coach  of  Football 

A.B.,  1935   (North  Carolina) 
Samuel  Gill  Barnes    (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Lec- 
turer in  English 

B.S.,  1936  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.);  A.M.,  1946,  Ph.D.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
Thomas  Buchanan  Barnett   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1944  (Tennessee);  M.D.,  1949  (Rochester) 
Gerald  Alan  Barrett   (1947) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law 

A.B.,  1933  (Lehigh);  LL.B.,  1936  (Columbia) 
Dorothy  Jane  Barton   (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dental  Hygiene 

R.D.H.,  1943  (Pennsylvania) 
Roger  Evans  Barton    (1953) ,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry 

D.D.S.,  1945   (Pennsylvania) 
David  Giovanni  Basile    (1949) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

A.B.,  1936  (Washington  and  Lee);  M.A.,  1939  (Columbia) 
Marvin  Crosby  Bass    (1953) ,  Assistant  Football  Coach 

B.S.,  1943  (William  and  Mary) 
Hubert  Elmore  Batten    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Radiology 

B.S.,  1945  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute)  ;  M.D.,  1951   (Medical  College  of  Virginia) 
E.  Earl  Baughman    (1954) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Coordinator  of  the 

Clinical  Psychology  Training  Program,  and  Research  Associate  in  the  Institute 

for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.S.,  1946,  Ph.D.,  1951   (University  of  Chicago) 
Richard  L.  Beard    (1952)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B..  1936  (Findlav  College);  M.A.,  1936  (Bowling  Green);  Ph.D.,  1943  (Ohio  State) 
Alberta  Margaret  Beat   (1953)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Hygiene 

B.S.,  1952  (Washington);  R.D.H. 


*  Acting  Dean,  spring  semester,    1956. 
t  Resigned,    September  2,    1955. 


16  Officers 

Charles  Dale  Beers    (1918-22;  1927) ,  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  1921,  A.M.,  1922  (North  Carolina) ;  Ph.D.,  1925  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Stephen  N.  Belichick    (1953) ,  Assista?it  Football  Coach 

A.B.,  1941,  A.M.,  1950  (Western  Reserve) 
C.  Ritchie  Bell   (1955) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

A.B.,  1947,  M.A.,  1949  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1953   (California) 
Edward  Perry  Benbow,  Jr.   (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

A.B.,  1937  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1941  (Duke) 
Ellis  Charles  Berkowitz    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Anatomy 

A.B.,  1949,  M.A.,  1951,  Ph.D.,  1954  (California) 
Michael  Kalen  Berkut   (1947) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

B.S.,  1941  (North  Carolina  State);  Ph.D.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
Barbara  Helen  Bernard  (1954)  ,  Associate  Professor  in  Psychiatric  Nursing 

Diploma  in  Nursing,   1933    (College  of  Nursing  and  Health,  University  of  Cincinnati);  B.S.N. 

Ed.,  1951,  Litt.M.,  1952   (Pittsburgh) 
Walter  Reece  Berryhill    (1933) ,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1921   (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1927  (Harvard) 
Christopher  Theodore  Bever   (1954) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  1940,  M.D.,  1943  (Harvard) 
•Harold  A.  Bierck   (1948) ,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  1938,  M.A.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1944  (U.C.LA.) 
fDwiGHT  M.  Bissell   (1954) ,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Administration 

A.B.,    1926    (Fresno   State   College);    M.A.,    1931,    M.D.,    1936    (Stanford);    M.P.H.,    1939 

( California) 
Glenn  Franklin  Bitler   (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pedodontics 

D.D.S.,  1952   (Pennsylvania) 
Mary  Elizabeth  Bitting  (1954) ,  Chemistry  Librarian 

A.B.,    1936    (Woman's   College   of  the  University   of  North   Carolina);    M.A.,    1937,   A.B.    in 

L.S.,  1938  (North  Carolina) 
Gordon  Williams  Blackwell    (1941) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Director 

of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1932  (Furman);  A.M.,  1933  (North  Carolina);  A.M.,  1937,  Ph.D.,  1940  (Harvard) 
James  Cyril  Dickson  Blaine   (1938) ,  Professor  of  Transportation 

B.Comm.,  1934  (Queen's  University,  Canada);  S.M.,  1939,  Ph.D.,  1941  (North  Carolina) 
George  Walker  Blair,  Jr.    (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1944  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1947  (Pennsylvania) 
Sara  Catherine  Blaylock    (1955)  ,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  1955   (North  Carolina);  R.N. 
Margaret  Blee   (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Diploma,  1918  (St.  Joseph  School  of  Nursing,  Kansas  City,  Mo.);  R.N.;  B.S.,  1033   (Missouri;; 

M.Ed.,  1941   (Mills  College) 
■[Thomas  Andrew  Blum    (1953) ,  Instructor  in  Prosthodontics 

A.B.,  1949  (North  Carolina);  D.D.S.,  1953  (Washington) 
Carl  S.  Blyth    (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1947  (Lenoir  Rhyne);  A.M.,  1948,  Ph.D.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
Cora  Paul  Bomar   (1956) ,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

B.S.,   1939   (Tennessee);  B.S.  in  L.S.,   1946   (Peabody);  A.M.,   1950   (North  Carolina) 
Richmond  Pugh  Bond    (1929)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1920  (Vanderbilt);  A.M.,  1923,  Ph.D.,  1929  (Harvard) 
Michael   Boretsky    (1955) ,  Research   Associate   in   the  Institute  for  Research   in 

Social  Science 

M.A.,    1949    (Erlangen);    Ph.D.,    1949    (Ukranian    Free  University,   Munich) 
Raj  Chandra  Bose    (1948) ,  Professor  of  Statistics 

M.A.,  1927,  D.Litt.,  1947  (University  of  Calcutta) 
Vernon  Lee  Bounds   (1950)  ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government  and 

Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

LL.B.,  1949  (Virginia) 
Wayne  A.  Bowers    (1947) ,  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  1938  (Oberlin);  Ph.D.,  1943  (Cornell) 
Bernard  H.  Boyd   (1950),  James  A.  Gray  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 

A.B.,  1932  (Presbyterian  College);  Th.B.,  1935  (Princeton  Theological  Seminary);  M.A.,  1935 

(Princeton);  Th.D.,  1946  (Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia) 


•  Absent  on  leave,  1955-1956. 
t  Resigned,  June  30,  1955. 


Officers  of  Instruction  17 

Dorothy  Nell  Bradley  (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  1952  (Western  Reserve) ;  R.N. 
•Henry  Parker  Brandis,  Jr.    (1940) ,  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Law 

A.B.,  1928   (North  Carolina);  LL.B..  1931    (Columbia);  LL.D.,   1951    (Catawba) 
Harry  Robert  Brashear,  Jr.    (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Orthopaedics) 

A.B.,  1943,  M.D.,  1945  (California) 
Alfred  Theodor  Brauer    (1941) ,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  1928  (Berlin) 
John  Charles  Brauer   (1950) ,  Professor  of  Pedodontics  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Dentistry 

D.D.S.,  1928,  A.3.,  1934,  M.Sc,  1936  (Nebraska) 
Charles  Anthony  Bream    (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology 

B.S.,  1936  (Grove  City  College);  M.D.,  1940  (Temple) 
Edward  Armond  Brecht   (1939) ,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Pharmacy 

B.S.  in  Phar.,  1933,  M.S.,  1934,  Ph.D.,  1930  (Minnesota) 
Millard  Sheridan  Breckenridge   (1927) ,  Professor  of  Law 

Ph.B.,  1917   (Chicago);  LL.B.,  1918  (Yale) 
David  Bruce  Bright   (1953),  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.C.,  1949  (Minnesota);  M.S.,  1950,  Ph.D..  1952  (Illinois) 
Kenneth  Merle  Brinkhous    (1946)  ,  Professor  of  Pathology 

B.A.,  1929,  M.D.,  1932  (Iowa) 
fLEE  Marshall  Brooks   (1927)  ,  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  1925   (Boston);  A.M.,  1926,  Ph.D.,  1920  (North  Carolina) 
Carl  Fraser  Brown    (1950) ,  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1930,  A.M.,  1931   (South  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1946  (Peabody) 
Roy  Melton  Brown   (1925)  ,  Professor  of  Public  Welfare  Administration,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1906,  A.M..  1921,  Ph.D..  1929  (North  Carolina) 
Edward  Tankard  Browne    (1922),  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  1915,  M.A.,  1917  (Virginia);  Ph.D.,  1926  (Chicago) 
Albert  Hughes  Bryan    (1946) ,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  1927,  M.D.,  1931   (Harvard) 
Daniel  Houston  Buchanan    (1935) ,  Professor  of  Economics.  Emeritus 

Litt.B.,  1909   (Sterling  College);  A.B.,   1911    (Colorado  College) ;  A.M.,   1912,  Ph.D  ,   1931 

(Harvard);  D.Sc.Econ.,  1928  (Keiogijuku  University,  Tokyo) 
James  Bell  Bullitt   (1913),  Professor  of  Pathology,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  1894,  M.A.,  1895  (Washington  and  Lee) ;  M.D.,  1897  (Virginia) 
Lewis  Franklin    Bumgardner    (1953) ,   Clinical  Instructor  in   Periodontology    and 

Oral  Pathology 

D.D.S.,  1935   (Emory) 
Paul  Leslie  Bunce   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

A.B.,  1938  (Oberlin);  M.D.,  1942  (Chicago) 
Joseph  Frederick  Bunnett  (1952),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  1942  (Reed  College);  Ph.D.,  1945   (Rochester) 
Robert  Logan  Bunting   (1949)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.M.,  1948  (Chicago) 
Joseph  Fremont  Burket    (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedodontics 

B.S.,  1935,  D.D.S.,  1935   (Kansas  City-Western  Dental  College) 
Charles  Hoyt  Burnett   (1951) ,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Head  of  Department  of 

Medicine 

A.B.,  1934,  M.D.,  1937  (Colorado) 
Robert  Carter  Burns    (1953) ,  Colonel,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Professor  of 

Naval  Science  and  Adviser  in  the  General  College 

A.B.,  1927  (Princeton);  A.M.,  1955   (North  Carolina) 
Thomas  C.  Butler   (1950) ,  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

A.B.,  1930,  M.D.,  1934  (Vanderbilt) 
♦Thomas  Hugh  Byrd   (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry 

D.D.S.,  1952  (Indiana) 
Robert  Randall  Cadmus    (1950),  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration 

A.B.,  1936  (College  of  Wooster);  M.D.,  1940  (Columbia) 


*  Absent  on   leave,    spring   semester,    1956. 
t  Retired,    February,    1955. 
t  Resigned,  June   30,    1955. 
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♦Frank  Coleman  Cady    (1950) ,  Part-time  Professor  of  Public  Health  and  Dental 

Science 

D.D.S.,  1910  (Michigan);  M.P.H.,  1937  (Harvard) 
James  Roy  Caldwell   (1947)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1931   (Davidson);  A.M.,  1937,  Ph.D.,  1950  (North  Carolina) 
Wallace  Everett  Caldwell   (1921) ,  Professor  of  Ancient  History 

A.B.,  1910  (Cornell);  Ph.D.,  1919  (Columbia) 
William  Stuart  Caldwell   (1955) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.,  1943,  M.A.,  1954  (Minnesota) 
Richard  Percival  Calhoon    (1945) ,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

A.B.,  1930,  A.M.,  1932  (Pittsburgh) 
Charles  Metz  Cameron,  Jr.   (1955) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Adminis- 
tration 

M.D.,  194S  (Vanderbilt);  M.P.H..  1954  (North  Carolina) 
Edward  Alexander  Cameron    (1929) ,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1928,  A.M.,  1929,  Ph.D.,  1936  (North  Carolina) 
Frank  Kenneth  Cameron    (1926)  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1891,  Ph.D.,  1894  (Johns  Hopkins) 
George  Radford  Cannefax    (1953)  ,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Medicine 

B.S.,  1950  (Ouachita  College) 
fK.VTHERiNE  Kennedy  Carmichael   (1946)  ,  Dean  of  Women 

A.B.,  1932  (Birmingham-Southern);  M.A.,  1939,  Ph.D.,  1943   (Vanderbilt) 
Joseph  Carpentieri    (1955) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  1940  (Ohio  Wesleyan);  M.D.,  1943  (Louisville) 
Melbourne  Romaine  Carriker   (1954) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.S.,  1939  (Rutgers);  Ph.M.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1943  (Wisconsin) 
Dudley  DeWitt  Carroll   (1918) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Economics,  Dean  Emeritus  of 

the  School  of  Busitiess  Administratio?i  and  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 

A.B.,  1907  (Guilford);  A.B.,  1908  (Haverford);  M.A.,  1916  (Columbia) 
Clyde  Cass  Carter   (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law 

A.B.,    1925    (Emory  and   Henry-)  ;    MA.,    1928    (Vanderbilt);    LL.B.,    1935    (Wilmington   Law 

School);   Ph.D.,    1942    (North  Carolina) 
Isabelle  Kirkland  Carter   (1937) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Woik 

B.S.,  1924  (Boston) ;  M.S.S.,  1925   (Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work) 
Joel  J.  Carter   (1949)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  1935   (  San  Jose  State  College);  M.A.,  1947,  Ph.D.,  1955   (Stanford) 
Roy  E.  Carter,  Jr.    (1954)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Research  Asso- 
ciate in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  1948   (Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College);  M.A.,   1951    (Minnesota);  Ph.D.,   1954    (Stan- 
ford) 
James  D.  Case    (1955)  ,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Medicine 

B.S..  1949  (Oregon  State);  M.S.,  1953,  M.D.,  1954  (Oregon) 
Leslie  Ralph  Casey   (1947)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  194  6,  A.M.,  1949  (North  Carolina) 
John  Charles  Cassel    (1954)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.Sc,  1941,  MB.  BCh.,  1945   (University  of  Witwatersrand) ;  M.P.H.,  1953   (North  Carolina) 
Cornelius  Oliver  Cathey   (1947) ,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Social  Science 

and  Adviser  in  the  General  College 

A.B.,  1928,  A.M.,  1929  (Davidson  College);  Ph.D.,  1948  ( North  Carolina) 
Verne  Strudwick  Caviness   (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1915   (Trinity  College);  M.D.,  1921   (Jefferson) 
Emil  Bogomir  Cekada    (1952)  ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1923  (Washington);  Sc.D.,  1926,  M.D.,  1929  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Harrie  Rogers  Chamberlin    (1953) ,  Assistajit  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

A.B.,  1942,  M.D.,  1945   (Harvard) 
Hubert  Royster  Chamblee   (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Periodontology  and  Oral 

Pathology 

D.D.S.,  1925   (Medical  College  of  Virginia) 
June  Elizabeth  Chance   (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,    1947.  A.M.,   1949    (Maryland);   Ph.D.,   1952    (Ohio  State) 
Emil  Theodore  Chanlett   (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 

B.S.,  1937  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York);  M.S.P.H.,  1939   (Columbia);  M.S.S.E.,   1941 
( North  Carolina) 


*  Resigned,   May   31,    1955. 

t  Absent   on    leave,    1955-1956. 


Officers  of  Instruction  19 

Francis  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr.    (1949) ,  Professor  of  Planning  and  Research  Professor 

in  the  Institute  for  Research  i?i  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1937   (Minnesota);  B.Arch.C.P.,   1939,  M.C.P.,   1940    (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology) 
Marvin  Edwin  Chapin    (1952)  ,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 

D.D.S.,  1938  (Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Loyola  University) 
Mary  Vida  Cheek    (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Director  of  Nursing 

Service,  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 

Diploma  in  Nursing,    1928,   North   Carolina   Baptist   Hospital;    B.S.,    1935    (Virginia);    M.N., 

1948  (Washington);  R.N. 
Philip  Macon  Cheek   (1945) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1927,  A.M.,  1928,  Ph.D.,  1931   (North  Carolina) 
Alphonse  F.   Chestnut    (1948) ,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Institute 

of  Fisheries  Research 

B.S.,  1941  (William  and  Mary);  M.S.,  1943,  Ph.D.,  1949  (Rutgers) 
Howard  William  Childress    (1955)  ,  Lieutenant  Commander ,  United  States  Navy; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science 
Sidney    Shaw    Chipman     (1950) ,    Professor    of    Maternal    and    Child    Health    and 

Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

B.A.,  1924  (Acadia);  M.D.,  1928  (McGill);  M.P.H.,  1947  (Yale) 
Henry  Toole  Clark,  Jr.    (1950) ,  Administrator  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 

A.B.,  1937  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1944  (Rochester) 
John    Strother   Clayton    (1951),   Assistant   Professor   of   Radio,    Television,   and 

Motion  Pictures 

A.B.,  1949  (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1955  (North  Carolina) 
Frederic   Neill  Cleaveland    (1951) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 

Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  1937,  M.A.,  1942  (Duke);  M.A.,  1950,  Ph.D.,  1951  (Princeton) 
Gordon  Baylor  Cleveland    (1952) ,  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

B.S.,  1938  (Davidson);  M.S.,  1947   (Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute) 
Dorothy  M.  Clintock    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Psychiatric  Nursing;  Research  Assis- 
tant, U.S.P.H.S.  Research  Project,  School  of  Nursing 

Diploma  in  Nursing,  1947   (St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y.);  R.N.;  B.S.N.E.,   1951, 

M.S.N.,  1955  (Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Albert  Coates   (1923) ,  Professor  of  Law  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment 

A.B.,  1918  (North  Carolina);  LL.B.,  1923  (Harvard) 
Lucian  Graves  Coble   (1951) ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Prosthodontics 

D.D.S.,  1908  (Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery) 
Joffre  Lanning  Coe    (1948) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Director  of 

the  Research  Laboratories  of  Anthropology 

A.B.,  1944  (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1948  (Michigan) 
Frederic  Edward  Coenen    (1931),  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  1928,  A.M.  1930  (Arizona,);  Ph.D.  ,1936  (North  Carolina) 
Oscar  Jackson  Coffin    (1926) ,  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  1909  (North  Carolina) 
George  Raleigh  Coffman    (1930)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1903   (Drake);  A.M.,  1909  (Harvard);  Ph.D.,  1913   (Chicago) 
Robert  Ervin  Coker   (1922) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Zoology,  Emeritus 

S.B.,    1896,    S.M.,    1897    (North    Carolina);    Ph.D.,    1906     (Johns    Hopkins);    Sc.D.,     1947 

(  South  Carolina) 
Olan  Victor  Cook    (1931)  ,  Associate  Professor,  Associate  Librarian,  and  Curator 

of  Rare  Books 

A.B.,  1929,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  1932  (North  Carolina) 
Albert  Derwin  Cooper   (1940),  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

M.D.,  1931,  A.B.,  1932  (George  Washington) 
Benjamin  Franklin  Cooper,  Jr.    (1955) ,  Lecturer  in  Pharmacy 

A.B.,  1947,  S.B.  in  Phar.,  1950,  S.M.,  1951   (North  Carolina) 
William  Maurice  Coppridge   (1940) ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery  (Urology) 

M.D.,  1918  (Jefferson  Medical  College) 
Oliver  Kelly  Corn  well    (1935) ,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1920  (Wittenberg);  M.A.,  1929  (Ohio  State);  Ed.D.  (Catawba) 
William  Walter  Cort   (1953) ,  Research  Professor  in  Parasitology 

A.B.,   1909    (Colorado  College);  A.M.,   1911,  Ph.D.,   1914    (Illinois);   Sc.D.    (Hon.)     (North 

Carolina;  Colorado  College) 


20  Officers 

Donald  Paul  Costfllo   (1935) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  1930  (College  of  the  City  of  Detroit);  Ph.D.,  1934  (Pennsylvania) 
Lyman  Atkinson  Cotten    (1941) ,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1936  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1941   (Yale) 
John  Nathaniel  Couch    (1921) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Botany 

A.B.,  1919,  A.M.,  1922,  Ph.D.,  1924  (North  Carolina);  Sc.D.   (Catawba) 
Dudley  Johnstone  Cowden    (1935) ,  Professor  of  Economic  Statistics 

A.B.,  1919  (Grinnell);  A.M.,  1922  (Chicago);  Ph.D.,  1931   (Columbia) 
Porter  Cowles  (1933) ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 

A.B.,  1933   (North  Carolina) 
David  Roxbee  Cox    (1955) ,   Visiting  Professor  of  Biostatistics  in  the  Institute  of 

Statistics  and  the  School  of  Public  Health 

B.A.,  1944  (Cambridge);  Ph.D.,  1949  (Leeds);  M.A.,  1950  (Cambridge) 
Hardin  Craig   (1943)  ,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1897,  Litt.D.  (Centre  College);  A.M.,  1899,  Ph.D.,  1901  (Princeton);  F.R.S.L. 
Ernest  Craige    (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1939  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1943  (Harvard) 
Clifton    Earl    Crandell     (1955),    Instructor    in    Oral   Diagnosis    and    Treatment 

Planning 

B.S.,  1949  (East  Carolina  Teachers  College);  D.D.S.,  1953  (Medical  College  of  Virginia) 
George  William  Crane    (1952) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  (Derma- 
tology) 

M.D.,  1945   (Northwestern) 
Harry  Wolven  Crane  (1920) ,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Psychological  Consultant 

A.B.,  1909,  A.M.,  1910,  Ph.D.,  1913  (Michigan) 
Eugene  Benson  Crawford,  Jr.    (1951),  Instructor  in  Hospital  Administration  and 

Associate  Director,  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 

S.B.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 
Horace  Downs  Crockford    (1921) ,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1920  (North  Carolina  State);  S.M.,  1923,  Ph.D.,  1926  (North  Carolina) 
William  James  Cromartie  (1951) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Medicine 

and  Director  of  the  Bacteriological  and  Serological  Laboratories 

M.D.,  1937  (Emory) 
Tihamer  Zoltan  Csaky    (1951),  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

M.D.,  1939  (University  of  Budapest,  Hungary) 
Howard  Cranford  Culbreth   (1955) ,  Lieutenant  Commander,  United  States  Navy; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science 

A.B.,  1942  (Elon) 
*Paul  Mahan  Cummings,  Jr.    (1953) ,  Instructor  in  Oral  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

Planning 

B.S.,  1949.  D.D.S.,  1953  (Pittsburgh) 
Edward  Charles  Curnen,  Jr.   (1952) ,  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

A.B.,  1931   (Yale);  M.D.,  1935  (Harvard) 
Thomas  Edwin  Curtis    (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

M.D.,  1950  (Duke) 
William   Grant  Dahlstrom    (1953) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;   and  Psy- 
chiatry and  Director  of  Psychological  Services  for  the  North  Carolina  Memorial 

Hospital 

B.A.,  1944,  Ph.D.,  1949  (Minnesota) 
Ruth  Dalrymple   (1951) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  1937  (Muskingum);  M.N.,  1940,  M.S.,  1952  (Western  Reserve);  R.N. 
John  Percy  Dalzell   (1937)  ,  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1922,  LL.B.,  1924  (Minnesota) 
William  John  Daniel   (1938)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1938  (Antioch  College);  Ph.D.,  1942  (North  Carolina)' 
John  Frederick  Dashiell   (1919)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  1908,  B.Litt.,  1909,  Sc.D.,  1949  (Evansville  College);  M.S.,  1910,  Ph.D.,  1913 

( Columbia) 
Bette  Leon  Davis   (1955)  ,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N. ,  1955  (North  Carolina);  R.N. 
David  A.  Davis   (1952)  ,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Anaesthesiology 

M.D.,  1941   (Vanderbilt) 


*  Resigned,  October  1,   1955. 


Officers  of  Instruction  21 

Harry  Ellerbe  Davis   (1930) ,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  and  Associate  Director  of 

The  Carolina  Playmakers 

A.B.,  1927  (South  Carolina);  M.A.,  1940  (Columbia) 
Lambert  Davis   (1948) ,  Director  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 

B.A.,  1925,  M.A.,  1926  (Virginia) 
Morris  S.  Davis   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy 

B.A.,  1946  (Brooklyn  College);  M.A.,  1947  (Missouri);  Ph.D.,  1950  (Yale) 
Nicholas  Jay  Demerath   (1946) ,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  Professor  in 

the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1934  (DePauw);  A.M.,  1938,  Ph.D.,  1942  (Harvard) 
William  Wellesley  Demeritt   (1951) ,  Professor  of  Pedodontics  and  Assistant  Dean 

of  the  School  of  Dentistry 

D.D.S.,  1938  (Emory) 

William  Morton  Dey    (1909) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 

Literatures,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  M.A.,  1902   (Virginia);  A.M.,  1904,  Ph.D.,  1906   (Harvard);  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 

of  Honor  (France),  1949 
Clara  Brauer  Deyton   (1955) ,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  1953  (Medical  College  of  Virginia);  R.N. 
James  Wesley  Dimmick    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1953,  M.A.,  1954  (Florida) 
George  Osmore  Doak   (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 

B.S.  in  Chem.,   1929,  B.S.  in  Phar.,   1930   (Saskatchewan);  M.S.,   1932,  Ph.D.,   1934    (Wis- 
consin) 
James  Talmage  Dobbins   (1918),  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1911,  A.M..  1912,  Ph.D.,  1914  (North  Carolina) 
David  Phillip  Dobson   (1955) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Prosthodontics 

D.D.S.,  1941,  M.S.,  1942  (State  University  of  Iowa) 
Margaret  Baggett  Dolan    (1950) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Diploma,  1935   (School  of  Nursing,  Georgetown  University);  R.N.;  B.S.P.H.N.,  1944   (North 

Carolina);  M.A.,  1953    (Columbia) 
James  Ford  Donnelly    (1955) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology 

A.B.,  1935  (Harvard);  M.D.,  1939  (Chicago) 
Daniel  L.  Donovan    (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1945  (Holy  Cross);  M.D.,  1947  (Loyola) 
William  Edward  Dossel   (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Anatomy 

A.B.,  1949  (Illinois  College);  M.S.,  1950  (Marquette);  Ph.D.,  1954  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Elisha  Peairs  Douglass   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  1939  (Princeton);  M.S.,  1941   (Columbia);  Ph.D.,  1949  (Yale) 
Frank  Marion  Duffey    (1938) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  1938  (Miami  University);  A.M.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1950  (North  Carolina) 
Gordon  Shelton  Dugger   (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Neuro-Surgery) 

A.B.,  1941  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1945  (Johns  Hopkins) 
•John  Edward  Dykstra   (1940) ,  Professor  of  Industrial  Management 

C.E.,  1930  (Rensselaer);  M.B.A.,  1932,  D.C.S.,  1936  (Harvard) 
Eleanor  Beamer  Easley    (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

B.A.,  1928  (Idaho);  M.A.,  1929  (Iowa);  M.D.,  1934  (Duke) 
Myrl  Lua-Frances  Ebert   (1952),  Librarian,  Division  of  Health  Affairs 

B.S.,  1943,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1945   (Peabody);  M.S.,  1951   (Columbia) 
Stacy  Knight  Ebert   (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  1939  (  State  Teachers  College,  Florence,  Alabama);  M.A.,  1950  (Peabody) 
Floyd  Harris  Edmister    (1922)  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

B.S.,  1912,  Ph.D.,  1918  (Syracuse);  M.S.,  1913  (Louisiana  State) 
fWiLLiAM  M.  Edwards    (1953) ,  Assistant  Football  Coach 

A.B.,  1931   (Wittenberg) 
John   M.  Ehle,  Jr.    (1951)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radio,   Television,  and  Motion 

Pictures 

A.B.,  1949,  A.M.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
Norman  Ellsworth  Eliason    (1946)  ,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1927  (Luther  College);  M.A.,  1931   (Iowa);  Ph.D.,  1936  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Lucile  Marshall  Elliott   (1923)  ,  Bibliographer  (Law) 

B.Pd.,  1912  (Woman's  College,  U.N.C) 


*  Absent  on  assigned  leave,  1955-1956. 
t  Resigned,    June    1,    1955. 


22  Officers 

Fred  Wilson  Ellis   (1944) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

B.S.,  1936   (South  Carolina);  M.S.,   1938   (Florida);  Ph.D.,   1941    (Maryland);  M.D.,   1951 

(Duke) 
G.  Gordon  Ellis    (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1937  (Iowa  State  Teachers  College);  M.A.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1948  (Wisconsin) 
Herbert  Alexander  Ellis   (1955) ,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1932  (Duke);  M.A.,  1945  (North  Carolina) 
♦William   Andrew  Ellison,  Jr.    (1948) ,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the 

Institute  of  Fisheries  Research 

A.B.,  1923,  A.M.,  1924  (Trinity  College) 
Stephen  Albert  Emery    (1928) ,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1923,  Ph.D.,  1928  (Cornell) 
Samuel  Thomas  Emory    (1933) ,  Professor  of  Geography 

A.B.,  1917,  A.M.,  1918  (Randolph-Macon);  M.A.,  1921  (Columbia);  Ph.D.,  1939  (Chicago) 
William  Louis  Engels   (1937) ,  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.S.,  1930  (Notre  Dame);  Ph.D.,  1937  (California) 
Alfred  Garvin  Engstrom   (1936) ,  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  1933,  A.M.,  1935,  Ph.D.,  1941  (North  Carolina) 
Preston  Herschel  Epps   (1938)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Greek 

A.B.,  1915,  A.M.,  1917  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1928  (Chicago) 
Charles  Perry  Erickson   (1931),  Director  of  Athletics 

S.B.  in  Civ.  Eng'g.,  1931   (North  Carolina) 
George  Hyndman  Esser,  Jr.    (1948) ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment and  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

B.S.,  1942  (Virginia  Military  Institute);  LL.B.,  1948  (Harvard) 
Marion  Monroe  Estes   (1952) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  1939  (Emory);  M.D.,  1943  (Georgia) 
Marvin  Ratledge  Evans   (1952) ,  Professor  of  Oral  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

Planning 

D.D.S.,  1936  (Maryland);  M.S.,  1955  (Pennsylvania) 
Stuart  J.  G.  Everard   (1955)  ,  Instructor  in  Periodontology  and  Oral  Pathology 

L.D.S.,  R.C.S.Eng.,  1952   (Royal  Dental  Hospital,  London,  England);  D.D.S.,   1955    (Indiana 

University) 
John  A.  Ewing   (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

M.B.,  Ch.B.,  1946,  M.D.,  1954  (Edinburgh,  Scotland);  D.P.M.,  1950  (London) 
William    Earl    Fahy     (1952) ,   Associate   Professor    in    the    Institute    of   Fisheries 

Research 

B.S.,  1946  (Cornell);  Ph.D.,  1951  (Rochester) 
Georgia  Hicks  Faison    (1924) ,  Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,  1911  (Woman's  College,  U.N.C.) ;  B.L.S.,  1924  (New  York  State  Library  School) 
Thomas  Wohlsen  Farmer    (1952) ,  Professor  of  Neurological  Medicine 

A.B.,  1935,  M.D.,  1941  (Harvard);  M.A.,  1937  (Duke) 
Preston  Cooke  Farrar    (1930) ,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1891   (Washington  and  Jefferson )  ;  M.A.,  1904  (Columbia) 
Rashi  Fein    (1952) ,  Lecturer  in  Economics 

B.A.,  1948  (Johns  Hopkins) 
George  Burton  Ferguson    (1953) ,  Clinical  Consultant  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology) 

M.D.,  1932  (Jefferson);  M.Sc,  1936  (Pennsylvania) 
John  Howard  Ferguson   (1943) ,  Professor  of  Physiology 

B.A.,    1921     (Capetown);    B.A.,    1925,    M.A.,    1931     (Oxford);    M.D.,    1928     (Harvard); 

L.M.S.S.A.,  1931  (London);  F.A.C.P.,  1945 
Thomas   Harrison   Fetzer    (1955) ,  Assistant  Football   Coach 

A.B.,  1949  (Wake  Forest);  M.A.,  1951  (North  Carolina) 
Richard  Alexander  Fewell    (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1943  (Princeton);  M.D.,  1945  (Pennsylvania) 
Leonard  Earl  Fields    (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1921   (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1929  (Pennsylvania) 
Arthur  Emil  Fink    (1945) ,  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Social  Work 

A.B.,   1924,  A.M..   1930,  Ph.D.,   1936   (Pennsylvania);  M.S.W.,    1937    (Pennsylvania  School 

of  Social  Work) 
Ruth  White  Fink    (1947) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Director 

of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

B.Sc,  1926,  A.M.,  1936  (Ohio  State) 


*  Resigned,  June   1,   1955. 


Officers  of  Instruction  23 

Janet  Jordan  Fischer   (1952) ,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1944  (Vassar);  M.D..  1948  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Newton  Duchan  Fischer   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

B.S.,  1942,  A.B.,  1943,  M.D.,  1945  (Texas) 
Foster  Fitz-Simons    (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.,  1934  (North  Carolina) 
Ralph  Gibson  Fleming    (1946) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

M.D.,  1936  (Pennsylvania) 
William  LeRoy  Fleming    (1952)  ,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 

B.A.,  1925,  M.S..  1927,  M.D.,  1932  (Vanderbilt) 
Charles  Ely  Flowers,  Jr.   (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

B.S.,  1941  (The  Citadel);  M.D.,  1944  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Ralph  Nixon  Floyd   (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1950  (William  and  Mary) 
Eleanor  Ann  Forbes  (1953)  ,  Instructor  in  Dental  Hygiene 

B.S.,  1953  (Temple) ;  R.D.H. 
Lorant  Forizs   (1952) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

M.D.,  1936  (  Ferencz  Jozsef  University,  Hungary) 
John  Noel  Fortin    (1954),  Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  1942  (Ottawa);  M.A.,  1944,  M.D.,  1950  (Montreal) 
Ira  Fowler   (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

B.S.,    1942    (Louisiana   Polytechnic   Institute);    M.S.,    1949    (Louisiana    State);    Ph.D.,    1952 

(Northwestern) 
Carlyle  James  Frarey   (1954) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

A.B.,  1939  (Oberlin);  B.S.,  1947,  M.S.,  1951   (Columbia) 
♦Keener  Chapman  Frazer   (1921) ,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  1920  (Wofford);  A.M.,  1921   (North  Carolina) 
Leon  David  Freedman    (1949) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 

A.B.,  1941,  A.M.,  1947,  Ph.D.,  1949  (Johns  Hopkins) 
fWERNER  Paul  Friederich   (1935)  ,  Professor  of  German  and  Comparative  Literature 

A.M.,  1929,  Ph.D.,  1932  (Harvard) 
Robert  Frost  (1947) ,  Visiting  Poet  in  English 

M.A.,  1918  (Amherst);  Litt.D.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
Gordon  Samuel  Fyfe   (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

A.B.,  1946  (Rochester);  M.B.A.,  1948  (Pennsylvania) 
Jack  W.  Gabus   (1955) ,  Major,  United  States  Air  Force;  Assistant  Professor  of  Air 

Science 

B.A.,  1952  (Southern  California) 
John  Wilfred  Gallagher   (1952) ,  Professor  of  Periodontology  and  Oral  Pathology 

and  Director  of  Dental  Hygiene 

D.M.D.,  1934  (Oregon) 
Daniel  Gallik    (1953)  ,  Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 

Science 

A.B.,  1950  (Syracuse) 
Lofton  Leroy  Garner   (1931) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1925,  A.M.  1927  (North  Carolina) 
Mitchell  Bennett  Garrett   (1927) ,  Professor  of  Modern  European  History,  Emer- 
itus 

A.B.,  1900,  A.M.,  1903,  LL.D.  (Howard  College);  Ph.D.,  1910  (Cornell) 
Oscar  David  Garvin    (1944) ,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Admini- 
stration and  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 

M.D.,  1932  (Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina) ;  M.P.H.,  1939  (Johns  Hopkins) 
James  Reuben  Gaskin    (1950) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Adviser  in  the 

General  College 

A.B.,  1942  (Chattanooga);  Ph.D.,  1952  (North  Carolina) 
Beulah  Theresa  Gautefald    (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatric  Nursing 

Diploma  in  Nursing,  1929,  R.N.;  B.S.,  1936,  M.S.,  1949  (Minnesota) 
Sylvester   Parker   Gay     (1952),    Clinical   Instructor   in   Periodontology    and    Oral 

Pathology 

D.D.S.,  1926  (Atlanta-Southern  Dental  College) 
•William  Monroe  Geer    (1947)  ,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1935   (The  Citadel);  M.A.,  1936  (Emory) 


*  Absent  on  leave,  1955-1956 

t  Absent  on  leave,  fall  semester,  1955-1956. 


24  Officers 

Edmund   Alpheus   Gehan    (1955) ,  Instructor  in   Biostatistics   in   the   Institute   of 

Statistics  and  the  School  of  Public  Health 

B.A.,  1951  (Manhattan);  M.S.,  1953  (North  Carolina  State) 
Claude  Swanson  George,  Jr.   (1954) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Management 

B.S.,  1943,  M.S.,  1951  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1953  ( State  University  of  Iowa) 
Wesley  Critz  George   (1912)  ,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology 

A.B.,  1911,  A.M.,  1912,  Ph.D.,  1918  (North  Carolina) 
Charlotte  Georgi    (1955) ,  Business  Administration  Librarian 

B.A.,  1942,  M.A.,  1943  (Buffalo) 
Joseph   Gerrity    (1953) ,   Captain    United  States  Air  Force;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Air  Science 

B.S.,  1952  (Florida  Southern) 
J.  Sullivan  Gibson    (1947)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,  1926  (Abilene  Christian  College);  Ph.M.,  1929  (Wisconsin);  Ph.D.,  1934  (Clark) 
Hugo  Giduz   (1925)  ,  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1905   (Harvard);  Diploma,  1923   (Grenoble);  Officer  d'  Academie  Republique  Frangaise, 

1951 
Alice  Johnson  Gifford   (1951) ,  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.A.,    1935    (Woman's   College,   U.N.C.);   M.N.,    1938    (Yale);    C.P.H.N.,    1941    (Western 
Reserve);  R.N. 

Federico  Guillermo  Gil    (1945)  ,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
J.D.,   1940,  D.Pol.Sci.,   1941,  D.Dip.Law,   1942    (Habana) 

Thomas  Thompson   Gilchrist,  Jr.    (1954) ,  Major,  United  States  Air  Force;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Air  Science 
LL.B.,  1947,  LL.M.,  1948  (Atlanta) 

John  Philip  Gillin    (1946) ,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Research  Professor  in 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
A.B.,  1927,  A.M.,  1930  (Wisconsin);  A.M.,  1931,  Ph.D.,  1934  (Harvard) 

Ruth  Gilpin    (1954)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

A.B.,    1930    (Wilson);   M.A.,    1931    (Pittsburgh);   M.S.W.,    1940    (Pennsylvania);    Advanced 

Certificate,  1951   (Pennsylvania) 
Emmanuel  M.  Gitlin    (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 

B.A.,  1944  (Texas  Christian);  B.D.,  1946,  Ph.D.,  1953  (Duke) 
James  Logan  Godfrey    (1936) ,  Professor  of  English  History 

A.B.,  1931  (Roanoke);  A.M.,  1933  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1942  (Chicago) 
Elizabeth  Kathleen  Goldie-Smith   (1953) ,  Research  Associate  in  Botany 

B.Sc,  1944,  M.Sc,  1948  (London);  Ph.D.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
George  Franklin  Good,  III   (1953) ,  Captain,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Naval  Science 

B.S.,  1946  (Virginia) 
William  Francis  Goodykoontz   (1955) ,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1936,  LL.B.,  1940  (George  Washington) ;  M.A.,  1952  (North  Carolina) 
Carl  William  Gottschalk    (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  1942  (Roanoke  College);  M.D.,  1945   (Virginia) 
Geraldine  Gourley    (1953) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Social  Work 

Ph.B.,  1935  (Washburn  College);  M.A.,  1941  (Chicago) 
John  Borden  Graham    (1946)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 

B.S.,  1938  (Davidson);  M.D.,  1942  (Cornell) 
Willard  J.  Graham    (1952) ,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Director,  Executive  Pro- 
gram, School  of  Business  Administration 

A.B.,    1921,  LL.D.    (Tarkio  College);   A.M.,    1924,   Ph.D.,    1934    (Chicago);    C.P.A.,    1925 
(  State  of  Illinois) 

William  Alexander  Graham   (1940)  ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy 
A.B.,  1928  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1932  (Pennsylvania) 

Marvin  LeRoy  Granstrom    (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 

B.S.,    1942    (Morningside   College);    B.S.    in   Civ.    Eng'g.,    1943    (Iowa    State);    S.M.,    1947 

(Harvard);  Ph.D.,   1955    (Harvard) 
John  Hagan  Graves    (1955) ,  Commander,  United  States  Navy;  Associate  Professor 

of  Naval  Science 

A.B.,  1935  (Wofford) 
Robert  A.  Gray    (1953) ,  Captain,  United  States  Air  Force;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Air  Science 

A.B.,  1950  (North  Carolina) 


Officers  of  Instruction  25 

Fletcher  Melvin  Green    (1921) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  History  and  Research  Profes- 
sor in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Ph.B.,  1920  (Emory);  A.M.,  1922,  Ph.D.,  1927  (North  Carolina) 
James  Arnold  Green    (1950) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

B.A.,  1941,  Ph.D.,  1950  (Illinois) 
Philip  Palmer  Green,  Jr.  (1949) ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government 

and  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

A.B.,  1943  (Princeton);  LL.B.,  1949  (Harvard) 
Bernard  George   Greenberg    (1949) ,  Professor  of  Biostatistics  in   the  Institute  of 

Statistics  and  the  School  of  Public  Health 

B.S.,  1939  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York) ;  Ph.D.,  1949  (North  Carolina  State) 
Victor  August  Greulach   (1949) ,  Professor  of  Botany 

A.B.,  1929  (DePauw);  M.S.,  1933,  Ph.D.,  1940  (Ohio  State) 
Doris  Ernell  Griffin    (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dental  Hygiene 

R.D.H.,  1948   (Pennsylvania) 
Matthew  Hill  Grimmett   (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

B.A.,  1939  (Vanderbilt);  M.D.,  1943   (Duke) 
Doris  Clare  Grosskreutz    (1954),  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Anesthesiology) 

B.S.,  1940,  M.D.,  1942  (Illinois) 
John  Gulick    (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Director  of  Cross-Cul- 

tural   Laboratory    and    Research    Associate,   Institute   for   Research    in    Social 

Science 

A.B.,  1949,  A.M.,  1951,  Ph.D.,  1953  (Harvard) 
June  Uriah  Gunter   (1946) ,  Instructor  in  Pathology 

A.B.,  1931  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1936  (Jefferson  Medical  College) 
Paul  Newman  Guthrie    (1946) ,  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,    1926    (Tennessee);   B.D.,    1932    (Union   Theological   Seminary);   M.A.,    1932,    Ph.D., 

1946   (Columbia) 
Franz  Gutmann    (1939) ,  Lecturer  in  Economics,  Emeritus;  Professor  of  Economics, 

Emeritus,  University  of  Goettingen 

D.Ec,  1904   (Strasbourg) 
John  Minor  Gwynn    (1924) ,  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1918,  A.M.,  1927  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1935   (Yale) 
Everett  Wesley  Hall   (1952) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1923,  A.M.,  1925  (Lawrence);  Ph.D..  1929  (Cornell) 
♦Walter  Alexis  Hall,  Jr.   (1951) ,  Professor  of  Prosthodontics 

B.S.,  D.D.S.,  1938  (Southern  California);  M.S.,  1951  (Michigan) 
George  Caverno  Ham   (1951) ,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Consultant  in  Psychiatry 

on  the  Staff  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

M.D.,  1937  (Pennsylvania) 
Joseph  Gregoire  de  Roulhac  Hamilton    (1906),  Kenan  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science,  Emeritus,  and  Consultant  of  the  Southern  Historical  Collection 

M.A.,    1900    (University   of   the   South);    Ph.D.,    1906    (Columbia);    Litt.D.    (University    of 

the  South;  Washington  and  Lee) 
Francis  Carl  Hammerness   (1952) ,  Lecturer  in  Pharmacy  Administration 

B.S.,  1947,  M.S.,  1951   (Montana) 
Frank  William  Hanft   (1931) ,  Professor  of  Law 

LL.B.,  1924,  A.B.,  1929,  LL.M.,  1929  (Minnesota);  S.J.D.,  1931  (Harvard) 
Jacques  Hardre    (1945) ,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Bacc.Sciences-Languages,    1936    (Paris);    A.B.,    1937    (Guilford);    A.M.,    1941,    Ph.D.,    1948 

(North  Carolina) 
Roy  Allen  Hare  (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1942  (Wake  Forest);  M.D.,  1945   (Bowman  Gray) 
Eugene  Alexander  Hargrove   (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  1939,  M.D.,  1942  (Texas) 
James  Penrose  Harland    (1922-23;   1927)    Professor  of  Archaeology 

A.B.,  1913,  A.M.,  1915,  Ph.D.,  1920  (Princeton) 
George  Mills  Harper   (1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Assistant  Dean  of 

the  College  of  Art  and  Sciences 

A.B.,  1940  (Culver-Stockton  College);  A.M.,  1947  (Florida);  Ph.D.,  1951, (North  Carolina) 

Franklin  Gardner  Harris   (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pedodontics 
B.S.,  1940  (Wake  Forest);  D.D.S.,  1943   ( Medical  College  of  Virginia) 

Earl  Horace   Hartsell    (1936) ,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty 

A.B.,  1924,  A.M.,  1935,  Ph.D.,  1942  (North  Carolina) 
*  Resigned,  June  30,  1955. 


26  Officers 

Walter  H.  Hartung    (1948) ,  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1918  (Minnesota);  Ph.D.,  1926  (Wisconsin) 
David  Rollo  Hawkins    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  1945  (Amherst);  M.D.,  1946  (Rochester) 
Ruth  Warwick  Hay   (1940) ,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Diploma,  1920  (Francis  Pavne  Bolton  School  of  Nursing,  Western  Reserve);  R.N.;  B.A.,  1916 

fOhio  Wesleyan):  M.S.,  1925   (  Western  Reserve) 
Glen  Haydon   (1934) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  1918,  A.M.,  1921  (California);  Ph.D.,  1932  (Vienna) 
Donald  Bales  Hayman    (1949)  ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government 

A.B.,  1940  (Kansas);  A.M.,  1947  (North  Carolina) 
George  Alexander  Heard   (1950) ,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Research  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1938  (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1948,  Ph.D.,  1951  (Columbia) 
Bunn  Hearn    (1917)  ,  Head  Baseball  Coach 
Milton  Sydney  Heath    (1925)  ,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Research  Professor  in 

the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1917  (Kansas);  A.M.,  1924,  Ph.D.,  1938  (Harvard) 
Edward  McGowan  Hedgpeth    (1934)  ,   University  Physician  and  Clinical  Associate 

Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1927  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1931  (Pennsylvania);  F.A.C.P.,  1944 
Clarence  Heer    (1927)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1914  (Rochester);  Ph.D.,  1926  (Columbia) 
Archibald  Henderson    (1899)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Emeritus 

A.B.,    1S98,   A.M.,    1S99,   Ph.D.,    1902    (North  Carolina);    Ph.D.,    1915    (Chicago);    D.C.L. 

(University  of  the  South);  LL.D.   (Tulane;  William  and  Mary);  Litt.D.   (Oglethorpe;  Catawba) 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.    (1955)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

A.B.,  1942   (Davidson);  M.A.,  1947,  Ph.D.,  1955    (North  Carolina) 
Linnea  Elizabeth  Henderson    (1955)  ,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

Diploma  in   Nursing,    1941    (Samaritan  Hospital   School  of  Nursing,  Nampa,   Idaho);   R.N.; 

B.S.N.,  1941   (Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Idaho);  M.A.,  1948   (University  of  Chicago) 
James  Richard  Hendricks    (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.S.,  1940  (Guilford  College);  S.M.,  1948,  Ph.D.,  1951  (North  Carolina) 
Catherine  Henley    (1949),  Research  Associate  in  Zoology 

A.B.,  1943,  Ph.D.,  1949  (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1947  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Joseph  P.  Hennessee   (1954)  ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government  and 

Assistant  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

A.B.,  1951  (Idaho);  J.D.,  1954  (North  Carolina) 
Dorothy  Louise  Herring    (1955) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dental  Hygiene 

Certificate  in  Dental  Hygiene,  1955  (North  Carolina) 
Harriet  Laura  Herring    (1925),  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  As- 
sociate in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1913  (Meredith);  A.M.,  1918  (Radcliffe) 
A.  Price  Heusner    (1952)  ,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Neurological  Surgery 

A.B.,  1932  (Swarthmore);  B.A.,  1934,  B.Sc,  1935  (Oxford);  M.D.,  1938  (Harvard) 
Edwin  Peelle  Hiatt    (1945) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 

A.B.,  1933  (Wilmington  College);  M.A.,  1934  (Haverford);  Ph.D.,  1940  (Maryland);  M.D., 
1951  (Duke) 
Thomas  Felix  Hickerson    (1909),  Kenan  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  Emer- 
itus 

Ph.B.,    1904,   A.M.,    1907    (North   Carolina);   S.B.   in   Civ.   Eng'g.,    1909    (Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology) 
Lester  Bodine  Higley    (1953)  ,  Professor  of  Orthodontics 

B.A.,  1922,  M.S.,  1934  (Grinnell);  D.D.S.,  1926  (Iowa) 
■William  Eryin  Hildebrandt  (1954)  ,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade),  United  States  Navy; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science 

B.S.,  195  2  (Wisconsin) 
John  Benjamin  Hill    (1952)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

B.S.,  1945   (Wisconsin);  Ph.D.,  1950,  M.D.,  1952  (Columbia) 
Michael  Arendell  Hill,  Jr.    (1921) ,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Associate  Dean 

of  the  General  College 

A.B.,  1920,  A.M.,  1922  (North  Carolina) 
Reuben  Hill   (1949)  ,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  Professor  in  the  Institute 

for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.S.,  1935  (Utah  State);  Ph.M.,  1936,  Ph.D.,  1938  (Wisconsin) 


Officers  of  Instruction  27 

Joseph  Hilton   (1946) ,  Assistant  Track  Coach 
A.B.,  1940,  A.M.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 

Joseph  Martin   Hitch    (1952) ,   Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  (Derma- 
tology) 
A.B.,  1929  (Delaware);  M.D.,  1933,  M.S.,  1938  (Virginia) 

Allan  Wilson  Hobbs  (1917) ,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1907  (Guilford  College);  A.B.,  1908  (Haverford);  Ph.D.,  1917  (Johns  Hopkins) 

Richard  Junius  Mendenhall  Hobbs    (1929) ,  Professor  of  Business  Law  and  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
A.B.,  1909  (Guilford);  A.B.,  1911  (Haverford);  LL.B.,  1914  (Columbia) 

Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.   (1916) ,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology  and  Research 

Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1916.  A.M.,  1917  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1929  (Wisconsin) 
♦Wassily  Hoeffding    (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Statistics 

Ph.D.,  1940  (Berlin) 
Frances  Burns  Hogan    (1946-50;  1953) ,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1943  (Winthrop  College);  M.A.,  1946  (Iowa) 
Helen  Burgess  Hogan   (1953) ,  Current  Affairs  Librarian 

A.B.,  1918  (Vassar);  B.L.S.,  1919  (Simmons) 
C.  Hugh  Holman    (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  1936,  B.A.,  1938  (Presbyterian  College);  Ph.D.,  1949  (North  Carolina) 
♦Urban  Tigner  Holmes,  Jr.    (1925) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Romance  Philology 

A.B.,  1920   (Pennsylvania);  A.M.,   1921,  Ph.D.,   1923    (Harvard);  Litt.D.    (Washington  and 

Lee) 
Samuel  M.  Holton    (1948) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1942,  M.Ed.,  1947  (Duke);  B.S.,  1943  (New  York);  M.A.,  1947,  Ph.D.,  1948  (Yale) 
John   J.   Honigmann    (1951),  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology   and  Research 

Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  (Brooklyn  College);  M.A.,  1943,  Ph.D.,  1947  (Yale) 
Charles  Wright  Hooker   (1949)   Professor  of  Anatomy 

A.B.,  1930,  A.M.,  1932,  Ph.D.,  1933  (Duke) 
Mary  Cutler  Hopkins   (1952) ,  Library  Extension  Librarian 

A.B.,  1928  (Western  College);  B.L.S.,  1929  (Western  Reserve) 
Andrew  Harlis  Horn   (1954) ,  Professor  of  Librarianship,  University  Librarian,  and 

Chairman  of  the  Library  Division 

A.B.,  1937;  M.A.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1943;  B.L.S.,  1948  (California) 
George  Frederick  Horner   (1926) ,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1921.  A.M.,  1924  (Pennsylvania  State);  Ph.D.,  1938  (North  Carolina) 
Harold   Hotelling    (1946) ,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Associate  Director  of  the 

Institute  of  Statistics 

A.B.,  1919.  M.Sc,  1921  (University  of  Washington);  Ph.D.,  1924  (Princeton);  LL.D.,  1955 

(Chicago) 
Cecil  Hougie   (1955),  Instructor  in  Pathology 

M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,   1945    (Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,   England);   M.B.,  B.S., 

1946  (University  of  London) 
Henry  Charles  House,  Jr.    (1942) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1931,  A.M.,  1943  (North  Carolina) 
Robert  A.  Howard    (1951) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  M.A.,  1949  (Tulsa) 
f  Almonte   Charles   Howell    (1920) ,   Professor   of  English   and   Secretary    of   the 

Faculty 

A.B.,  1917  (Denison);  M.A.,  1920  (Columbia);  Ph.D.,  1924  (North  Carolina);  Prof.  Hon., 

1948  (San  Carlos,  Guatemala) 
Roger  William  Howell   (1952) ,  Professor  of  Mental  Health 

A.B.,  1933,  M.D.,  1938  (Michigan) 
Vinton  Asbury  Hoyle   (1925) ,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1924,  A.M.,  1925  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1930  (Princeton) 
Arthur  Palmer  Hudson    (1930) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  1913,  M.A.,  1920  (Mississippi);  A.M.,  1925  (Chicago);  Ph.D.,  1930  (North  Carolina) 
Marion  W.  Hudson    (1954) ,  Master  Sergeant,  United  States  Air  Force;  Instructor 

in  Air  Science 
Jack  Hughes   (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Urology) 

A.B.,  1939  (Davidson);  M.D.,  1934  (Duke) 


*  Absent  on  leave,  fall  semester,  1955-1956. 
t  Absent  on  leave,   1955-1956. 


28  Officers 

Theodore  Long  Huguelet    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1950  (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1951  (Tennessee) 
Douglas  George  Humm    (1951)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.S.,  1939  (Yale);  Ph.D.,  1948  (Stanford) 
Charles  Oliver  Humphries   (1952)  ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1941   (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1943   (Pennsylvania) 
Jacob  Tate  Hunt   (1951)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  1938  (Maryville  College);  M.S.,  1941  (Tennessee);  Ph.D.,  1950  (California) 
Floyd  Hunter    (1950),  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Research  Associate 

in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  1939,  M.A.,  1941  (Chicago);  Ph.D.,  1951  (North  Carolina) 
Grover  Cleveland  Hunter,  Jr.   (1952) ,  Professor  of  Oral  Pathology  and  Periodon- 

tology 

A.B.,  1936,  D.D.S.,  1940  (Emory);  M.S.,  1941  (Illinois) 
Howard  Russell  Huse   (1920)  ,  Professor  of  French  and  Italian 

Ph.B.,  1913,  Ph.D.,  1930  (Chicago) 
Joseph    Candler    Hutchinson     (1947-50;    1954) ,    Assistant    Professor    of    Romance 

Languages 

A.B.,  1940,  M.A.,  1941  (Emory);  Ph.D.,  1950  (North  Carolina) 
James   Carlton   Ingram    (1952) ,   Assistant   Professor   of  Economics   and   Research 

Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.S.,  1942  (Alabama);  M.A.,  1947  (Stanford);  Ph.D.,  1952  (Cornell) 
Roy  Lee  Ingram    (1947) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

SB.  in  Geol.,   1941    (North  Carolina);  M.S.  in  Geol.  and  Phys.,   1943    (Oklahoma);  Ph.D., 

1948  (Wisconsin) 
♦Joseph   Logan   Irvin    (1950) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

B.S.,  1934  (South  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1938  (Pennsylvania) 
Dimitry  Nikolaevich  Ivanoff    (1955) ,  Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  1953  (Southern  California) 
Richard  Elmer  Jamerson    (1938) ,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1932  (Rice);  M.A.,  1934,  Ed.D.,  1949  ( Teachers  College,  Columbia) 
Audrey  Mildred  Janow    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

Diploma  in  Nursing,  1941   (Baptist  Memorial  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tennessee);  R.N.; 

B.S.P.H.N.,  1950  (North  Carolina) 
Thomas  E.  Jeffrey    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  1934  (Chicago) 
William  Sumner  Jenkins    (1930) ,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,    1924,   A.M.,    1925,   Ph.D.,    1927,   LL.B.,    1931    (North   Carolina);    M.A.    in   Military 

Government,   1943    (Columbia) 
Wilmer  Mitchell  Jenkins    (1951) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  1931  (Wake  Forest);  M.Ed.,  1945  (Duke);  D.Ed.,  1954  (North  Carolina) 
Charles  Edwin  Jenner   (1950)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  1941  (Central  College);  A.M..  1949,  Ph.D.,  1951   (Harvard)  ' 
Knud  Jeppesen    (1956)  ,  Visiting  Kenan  Professor  of  Music 

Ph.D.,    University    of    Vienna    (1922) 
Lucie  Jessner   (1955) ,  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Ph.D.,    1920    (University  of  Frankfurt,   Germany);   M.D.,    1926    (University   of  Koenigsberg, 

Germany) 
Katharine  Jocher    (1924)  ,  Professor  of  Sociology   and  Assistant  Director  of  the 

Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1922  (Goucher  College);  A.M.,  1923  (Pennsylvania);  Ph.D.,  1929  (North  Carolina) 
Cecil  Johnson    (1931) ,  Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the  General  College 

A.B.,  1922  (Mississippi  College);  M.A.,  1924  (Virginia);  Ph.D.,  1932  (Yale) 
Guy  Benton  Johnson    (1924) ,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  and  Re- 
search Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1921  (Baylor);  A.M.,  1922  (Chicago);  Ph.D.,  1927  (North  Carolina) 
Claiborne  Stribling  Jones    (1944) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Adviser  in 

the  General  College 

A.B.,  1935  (Hampden-Sydney);  M.A.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1944  (Virginia) 
David  Purser  Jones   (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  (Neurology) 

M.B.,  Ch.B.,   1938,  M.D.,   1944    (Liverpool);  M.R.C.P.,   1943    (London) 


*  Absent   on   leave,   December    15,    1955    to   September    15,    1956. 
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Floyd  Burton  Jones   (1950) ,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  1932,  Ph.D.,  1935  (Texas) 
Joseph  Kempton  Jones   (1952)  ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1944,  M.D.,  1946  (Duke) 
♦Samuel  Shepard  Jones   (1955) ,  Burton  Craige  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 

A.B.,  1930  (Georgetown  College,  Kentucky);  M.A.,  1931  (Kentucky);  Ph.D.,  1936  (Oxford) 
Arthur  Melville  Jordan   (1923) ,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

A.B.,  1907  (Randolph-Macon);  A.M.,  1909  (Trinity  College);  Ph.D.,  1 9 19  ( Columbia) 
Allan  Harold  Josselyn,  Jr.   (1953)  ,  Lieutenant,  Supply  Corps,  United  States  Navy; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science 

B.S.,  1943   (Miami  University) 
William  Stafford  Joyner    (1955)  ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1948  (Davidson);  M.D.,  1952   (Harvard) 
Kai  Jurgensen    (1944)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.,  1937  (Montana);  A.M.,  1943  (North  Carolina) 
George  Kachergis   (1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  1946,  M.F.A.,  1948  (The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago) 
|Margaret  Ellen  Kalp   (1947)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

B.A.,  1936  (New  Jersey  College  for  Women)  ;  MA.  in  L.S.,  1942  (Michigan) 
Louis  Osgood  Kattsoff    (1935) ,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1929,  A.M.,  1930,  Ph.D.,  1934  (Pennsylvania) 
Cornelius  Timpson  Kaylor   (1947) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

A.B.,  1931   (Wesleyan);  M.S.,  1933   (Rutgers);  Ph.D.,  1936  (Princeton) 
Alan  Keith-Lucas   (1950)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

B.A.,  1931,  M.A.,  1935   (Trinity  College,  Cambridge);  M.Sc.   ( Soc.  Admin.),  1939   (Western 

Reserve);  Ph.D.,  1955    (Duke) 
Mary  Frances  Kellam    (1945)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1944  (Woman's  College,  U.N.C.);  A.M.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 
John  Esten  Keller  (1943-46;  1950) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

B.A.,  1940,  M.A.,  1942  (Kentucky);  Ph.D.,  1946  (North  Carolina) 
+Richard  William  Keller    (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Pros- 

thodontics 

D.D.S.,  1947   (University  of  Detroit) 
Lucile  Kelling    (1932) ,  Professor  of  Library   Science  and  Dean   of  the  School  of 

Library  Science 

A.B.,  1917  (Whitman  College)  ;  B.L.S.,  1921   (New  York  State  Library  School) 
Gilbert  Leroy  Kelso   (1951)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

B.A.,  1929  (Iowa);  M.P.H.,  1942   (Minnesota) 
John  Dobbins  Kelton   (1955) ,  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.S.,  1951    (Davidson) 
Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble   (1950)  ,  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Nursing 

Diploma  in  Nursing,   1927    (College  of  Nursing  and  Health,  University  of  Cincinnati);   R.N.; 

B.S.,  1940  (New  York  University);  M.A.,  1943,  Ed.D.,  1948   (Teachers  College,  Columbia) 
John  Fawcett  Kenfield    (1928) ,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Ernestine  Kennette    (1943)  ,  Mathematics  and  Physics  Librarian 

A.B.,   1918   (North  Carolina);  B.L.S.,  1933    (Columbia) 
§Alpha  Katherine  Kenny    (1950) ,  Instructor  in  Public  Health  Records 

Rosemary  May  Kent    (1951)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

A.B.,    1933     (Agnes    Scott);    M.A.,    1934     (Emory);    M.P.H.,     1946,    Ph.D.,     1949     (North 

Carolina) 
Louis  Todd  Kermon    (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1941   (Wake  Forest);  M.D.,  1950  (Jefferson  Medical  College) 
Thomas  Cleveland   Kerns    (1952) ,   Consultant   in   Surgery   (Ophthalmology) 

A.B.,  1907  (North  Carolina);  M.D..  1944   (Cornell) 
Sylvia  Ruth  Kiger   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

Diploma  in  Nursing,   1941    ( Citv  Memorial,  Winston-Salem);  R.N.;  B.S.N.,    1949    (Woman's 

College,  U.N.C.);  M.S.,  1952   (Western  Reserve) 
Arnold   Kimsey   King    (1925) ,  Professor  of  Education   and  Associate  Dean   of  the 

Graduate  School 

A.B.,  1925   (North  Carolina);  A.M.,  1927,  Ph.D.,  1951    (Chicago) 


*  Fall  and  spring  semesters,   1955-1956. 
t  Absent  on  leave,  spring  semester,  195  6. 
{Resigned,    September    1,    1955. 
§  Resigned,    March    1,    1955. 


30  Officers 

James  Edward  King,  Jr.    (1948) ,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Social  Science 

B.A.,  1938  (Richmond);  Ph.D.,  1947  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Charles  Atkinson  Kirkpatrick    (1946) ,  Professor  of  Marketing 

A.B.,  1928,  A.M.,  1929  (Duke);  D.C.S.,  1933  (New  York  University) 
David  Kleiman    (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1932,  M.D.,  1935  (Illinois) 
Frank  Wysor  Klingberg    (1948) ,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  1941,  Ph.D.,  1948  (U.C.L.A.) 
Samuel  Bradley  Knight   (1941)  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1934  (Clemson);  S.M.,  1937,  Ph.D.,  1938  (North  Carolina) 
Kerro  Knox  (1951) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1945,  Ph.D.,  1950  (Yale);  Ph.D.,  1952  (Cambridge) 
Kermit  Frederick  Knudtzon   (1953) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  and  Den- 
tal Science 

D.D.S.,  1927   (Illinois) 
William  Julian  Koch    (1950) ,  Instructor  in  Botany 

A.B.,  1947,  M.A.,  1950  (North  Carolina) 
John  Charles  Kouns  (1953)  ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Periodontology  and  Oral  Pathol- 
ogy 

D.D.S.,  1937   (Emory) 
Clifton  Holland  Kreps,  Jr.    (1955) ,  Wachovia  Associate  Professor  of  Banking 

B.A.,  1941  (William  and  Mary);  M.A.,  1942  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1948  (Duke) 
John  Gotthold  Kunstmann    (1955) ,  Professor  of  German 

Cand.rev.min.,  1916  (Concordia  Theological  Seminary);  Ph.D.,  1938  (University  of  Chicago) 
George   Sherman   Lane    (1937) ,   Kenan   Professor  of   Germanic  and    Comparative 

Linguistics 

B.A.,  1926,  M.A.,  1927  (Iowa);  Ph.D.,  1930  (Chicago) 
Mary  Turner  Lane    (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  1939  (Salem);  M.Ed.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
Edward  Lane-Reticker    (1952) ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government 

and  Associate  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

A.B.,  1947  (Dartmouth);  LL.B.,  1952  (Harvard) 
*Robert  Dana  Langdell   (1951),  Instructor  in  Pathology 

M.D.,  1948  (George  Washington) 
Harold  Quentin  Langenderfer    (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,    1949    (Miami   University);   M.B.A.,    1950    (Northwestern);    D.B.A.,    1954    (Indiana); 

C.P.A.  (State  of  Indiana) 
John  Edgar  Larsh,  Jr.   (1943) ,  Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  1939,  M.S.,  1940  (Illinois);  Sc.D.,  1943  (Johns  Hopkins) 
John  Wayne  Lasley,  Jr.   (1910) ,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1910,  A.M.,  1911   (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1920  (Chicago) 
Gerald  W.  Lawton    (1955)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanitary  Chemistry 

B.S.  in  Chem.,  1931,  M.S.  in  Chem.,  1933    (Marquette);  Ph.D.  in  Sanitary  Chemistry.   1953 

(Wisconsin) 
Deborah  Cushing  Leary    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

A.B.,  1932  (Vassar);  M.D.,  1936  (Yale) 
Sturcis  Elleno  Leavitt   (1917) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  1908  (Bowdoin);  A.M.,  1913,  Ph.D.,  1917  (Harvard);  Litt.D.  (Bowdoin;  Davidson) 
Hugh  Talmage  Lefler   (1935) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  1921,  AM.,  1922  (Trinity  College);  Ph.D.,  1931  (Pennsylvania) 
Harvey  Eugene  Lehman    (1948) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  1941  (Maryville  College);  A.M..  1944  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1948  (Stanford) 
fRoBERT  Benjamin  Lessem    (1951) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Prosthodontics 

A.B.,  1937  (North  Carolina);  D.D.S.,  1941   (Atlanta-Southern  Dental  College) 
Eloise  R.  Lewis   (1953) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgical  Nursing 

B.S.,  1941   (Vanderbilt);  M.S.Ed.,  1951    (Pennsylvania);  R.N. 
Henry  Wilkins  Lewis    (1946) ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government 

and  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 
A.B.,  1937  (North  Carolina);  LL.B.,  1940  (Harvard) 
Roddey  M.  Ligon,  Jr.  (1951) ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government  and 

Associate  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 
S.B.,  1949.  J.D..  1951  (North  Carolina) 


*  Absent  on  leave  for  military  duty,  beginning   February,    1955. 
t  Resigned,   June   30,    1955. 


Officers  of  Instruction  31 

Albert  Linch   (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

B.A.,  1940  (Chicago);  M.S.,  1952  (Wisconsin) 
Roy  Lawrence  Lindahl  (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pedodontics 

B.S.,  1950,  D.D.S.,  1950  (Southern  California);  M.S.,  1952  (Michigan) 
Ruth  Emelia  Lindberg    (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetric  Nursing 

Diploma  in  Nursing,  1922   (Swedish  Covenent,  Chicago);  R.N.;  B.S.,   1936   (Northwestern); 
M.S.Ed.,   1950   (Pennsylvania) 
Robert  Boyd  Lindsay    (1947) ,  Associate  University  Physician  and  Clinical  Instruc- 
tor in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1936  (Davidson);  M.D.,  1940  (Jefferson  Medical  College) 
Joe  Burton  Linker   (1918),  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1918,  A.M.,  1920  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1924  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Robert  White  Linker   (1927) ,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

A.B.,  1925,  A.M.,  1928,  Ph.D.,  1933  (North  Carolina) 
Isaac  Thomas  Littleton   (1951) ,  Assistant  to  the  Librarian 

A.B.,  1943  (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1950  (Tennessee);  M.S.  in  L.S.,  1951  (Illinois) 
Clement  Searl  Logsdon    (1947) ,  Professor  of  Marketing 

B.S.,  1924  (Georgetown);  M.A.,  1928,  Ph.D.,  1940  (Ohio  State) 
Julian  L.  Lokey   (1955) ,  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  1940  (Davidson);  M.D.,  1943  (Georgia) 
Arthur  Hill  London    (1937) ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

B.S.,  1925  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1927  (Pennsylvania) 
Lawrence  Foushee  London    (1952) ,  Research  Librarian 

A.B.,  1931,  A.M.,  1933,  Ph.D.,  1936  (North  Carolina) 
♦Eugene  Robert  Long,  Jr.    (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1946,  A.M.,  1947,  Ph.D.,  1950  (Virginia) 
Ira  C.  Long   (1954),  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  1914  (Trinity);  M.D.,  1923  (Maryland) 
William  Lunsford  Long,  Jr.   (1952) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1940  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1943  (Virginia) 
William  Ellsworth  Loring   (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

B.S.,  1943  (Bowdoin  College);  M.D.,  1946  (Columbia) 
Mary  Louise  Lucy    (1952) ,  Circulation  Librarian 

B.A.,  1943  (Eastern  Kentucky);  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1944  (Peabody);  M.S.  in  L.S.,  1953  (Columbia) 
Herbert  Zachareus  Lund   (1952) ,  Visiting  Professor  of  Pathology 

A.B.,  1928  (Utah);  M.D.,  1931   (Pennsylvania) 
Norval  Neil  Luxon    (1953) ,  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Journalism 

B.S.,  1923,  M.A.,  1931  (Ohio  State);  Ph.D.,  1940  (U.C.L.A.) 
John  Franklin  Lynch,  Jr.   (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

A.B.,  1940  (North  Carolina):  M.D.,  1944  (Jefferson) 
George  Dennis  Lynn,  Sr.    (1955) ,  Major,  United  States  Air  Force;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Air  Science 

A.B.,  1939   (Bucknell) 
James  Wiley  Lynn,  Jr.   (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

M.D.,  1946  (Tulane) 
■(-Clifford  Pierson  Lyons   (1946) ,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1925,  Litt.D.  (Cornell  College);  Ph.D.,  1932  (Johns  Hopkins) 
John  Coriden  Lyons    (1923)  ,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

B.S.,  1920,  M.A.,  1921  (William  and  Mary);  Ph.D.,  1927  (North  Carolina) 
Jean  C.  McAlister   (1954) ,  Clincal  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

B.A.,  1921   (Agnes  Scott);  M.D.,  1933   (Pennsylvania) 
Hugh  A.  McAllister    (1953) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology 

B.S.,  1931   (Davidson);  M.D.,  1937  (Duke) 
Frederick  Bays  McCall   (1926) ,  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1915  (North  Carolina);  LL.B.,  1928  (Yale) 
Gerald  Raleigh  MacCarthy    (1921),  Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 

A.B.,  1921  (Cornell);  A.M.,  1924,  Ph.D.,  1926  (North  Carolina) 
Walter  Stuart  McClellan    (1954) ,  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Physiology 

B.A.,  1916  (Colgate);  M.D.,  1923   (Harvard) 
Harold  Grier  McCurdy    (1948) ,  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1930,  Ph.D.,  1938  (Duke) 


*  Absent  on   leave,    1955-1956. 

t  Absent   on    leave,    spring    semester,    195  6. 


32  Officers 

Robert  Mace    (1955) ,  Lecturer  in  Physics 

A.B.,  1942  (Brooklyn);  M.S..  1949  ( George  Washington) 

Edward  Grafton  McGavran    (1947) ,  Professor  of  Epidemiology  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health 

A.B.,  1924  (Butler);  M.D.,  1928   (Harvard  Medical  School);  M.P.H.,  1935   (Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health);   Hon.   Sc.D.,    1955    (Butler) 

Clarence   Henry    McGregor    (1946) ,   Burlington   Professor   of  Business   Adminis- 
tration 

B.S.,  1925  (Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia);  M.B.A.,  1930  (Kansas);  Ph.D.,  1937 

(Northwestern) 
Frank  McGuire   (1952)  ,  Head  Basketball  Coach 

B.S.,  1936  (St.  John's) 
John  S.  McKee,  Jr.   (1954) ,  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  1927  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1929  (Pennsylvania) 
Robert  Lambert  McKee    (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1938  (Rice);  M.A.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1943   (Texas) 
William  John   McKee    (1926) ,  Professor  of  Education  in  Extension  Teaching 

C.E.,  1909  (Cornell);  M.A.,  1919,  Ph.D.,  1930  (Columbia) 
Ernest   Lloyd   Mackie    (1921) ,   Professor   of  Mathematics   and   Dean    of  Student 

Awards  and  Distinctions 

A.B.,  1917  (North  Carolina);  A.M.,  1920  (Harvard);  Ph.D.,  1927  (Chicago) 
Loren  Carey  MacKinney   (1930) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Medieval  History 

A.B.,  1913  (Lawrence  College);  A.M.,  1916  (Wisconsin);  Ph.D.,  1925  (Chicago) 
Catherine    Frances    MacKjennon     (1949) ,    Associate    Professor    of    Public   Health 

Nutrition 

A.B.,  1924  (Montana  State  University)  ;  M.S.,  1936  (Michigan) 
William  Albert  McKnight   (1934) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.S.,  1932  (Davidson);  A.M.  1937,  Ph.D.,  1951   (North  Carolina) 
Charlotte  Pope  McLeod   (1950)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 

B.S.,  1936  (Miami);  Sc.D.,  1939  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Isabelle  MacLeod  (1943),  Acting  Dean  of  Women 

A.B.,    1942    (Meredith) 
John  Blount  MacLeod   (1945) ,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

LL.B.,  1922  (Wake  Forest);  A.B.,  1939,  A.M.,  1947  (North  Carolina) 
Mary  Margaret  McLeod    (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

B.S.,  1932  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1935   (Vanderbilt) 
John  Alexander  McMahon    (1948)  ,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Govern 

ment  and  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

A.B.,  1942  (Duke);  LL.B.,  1948  (Harvard) 
Dougald  MacMillan    (1919)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1918.  A.M..  1920,  Ph.D.,  1925  (North  Carolina) 
John  Sheridan  Mac  Nerney    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  1948,  Ph.D.,  1951   (Texas) 
Daniel  Allan  MacPherson    (1923) ,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Ph.B.,  1919,  Sc.M.,  1920  (Brown);  Ph.D..  1929  (Chicago) 
Samuel    Dace    McPherson,    Jr.     (1952) ,    Clinical    Associate    Professor    of    Surgery 

(Ophthalmology) 

A.B.,  1940  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1943  (Johns  Hopkins) 
•Harold  Joseph  Magnuson    (1946) ,  Research  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 

A.B.,  1934,  M.D.,  1938  (Southern  California);  M.P.H.,  1942  (Johns  Hopkins) 
|George  Philip  Manire   (1950)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

B.S.,  1940,  M.S.,  1941  (North  Texas  State  Teachers  College);  Ph.D.,  1949  (California) 
Isaac  Vaughn  Manly   (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery 

B.S.,  1944  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1946  (Harvard) 
James  Hollowell  Manly,  Jr.    (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery 

B.S.,  1944  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1946  (Pennsylvania) 
Virgil  Ivor  Mann    (1950)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.,  1942  (Macalester  College);  Ph.D.,  1950  (Wisconsin) 
William  Robert  Mann    (1949)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1941   (Rochester);  Ph.D..  1949  (California) 
Isaac  Hall  Manning,  Jr.    (1941) ,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B..  1931  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1935   (Harvard) 


•  Resigned,    October    1,    1955. 

t  Absent  on  leave,  January  1,  to  December  31,  1956. 


Officers  of  Instruction  33 

Edwin  Carlyle  Markham    (1934) ,  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1923  (Trinity  College);  Ph.D.,  1927  (Virginia) 
Albert  Victor  Hugo  Masket    (1948) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  1935  (New  York  University);  M.S.,  1936,  Ph.D.,  1938  (Virginia) 
#Wilton  Mason    (1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  1937,  A.M.,  1947.  Ph.D..  1949  (North  Carolina) 
Elta  Mae  Mast   (1947) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.Ed.,  1942  (Illinois  State  Normal  University);  M.S.P.H.,  1945  (North  Carolina) 
Norman  W.  Mattis   (1947) ,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1926  (Pittsburgh);  M.A.,  1929  (Cornell) 
William  T.  Meade   (1951),  Intructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1949  (Pennsylvania  State);  A.M.,  1950  (North  Carolina) 
John  J.  Mellinger    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

S.B.,  1949  (Chicago) 
Ann  Reid  Merzbacher    (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1950  (Duke) 
Eugen  Merzbacher   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Licentiate  Diploma,  1943  (Istanbul);  A.M.,  1948,  Ph.D.,  1950  (Harvard) 
Harold  Diedrich   Meyer    (1920) ,  Professor   of  Sociology   and   Research   Professor 

in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1912,  A.M.,  1916  (Georgia);  LL.D.  (Florida  Southern  College);  R.S.D.  (Salem  College, 

Salem,  W.  Va.);  L.H.D.   (Catawba) 
Augustus  Taylor  Miller,  Jr.    (1939)  ,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Director  of  the 

Laboratory  of  Applied  Physiology 

B.S.,  1931,  M.S.,  1933  (Emory);  Ph.D.,  1939  (Michigan);  M.D.,  1953  (Duke) 
Robert  Alfred  Miller   (1955) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

A.B.,  1950,  B  S.  in  L.S.,  1953,  A.M.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
Charles  Fremont  Milner    (1937) ,  Associate  Director  and  Professor  of  Education 

in  Extension 

A.B.,  1933  (Guilford) ;  A.M.  in  Educ,  1941  (North  Carolina) 
Monte  George  Miska  (1951)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Proslhodon- 

tics 

D.D.S.,  1937  (Minnesota) 
Keith  Eugene  Mixter   (1953) ,  Music  Librarian 

B.M.,  1947  ( Michigan  State) ;  M.A.,  1951  (Chicago) 
Ann  Louise  Molleson    (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 

B.S.,  1944  (Tennessee);  M.N.Sc,  1952  (Cornell) 
David  Geeting  Monroe    (1947) ,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Adviser  in  the 

General  College 

LL.B.,  1926  ( Baldwin-V/allace  College) ;  Ph.B.,  1930  (Chicago);  Ph.D.,  1940  (Northwestern) 
Lucy  Shields  Morgan    (1942) ,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

A.B.,  1922,  M.S.,  1932  (Tennessee);  M.A.,  1929  (Columbia);  Ph.D.,  193S  (Yale) 
William  Gardner  Morgan    (1937) ,  Associate  University  Physician  and  Clinical  In- 
structor in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1927  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1931   (Pennsylvania) 
Joseph  L.  Morrison    (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  1940  (North  Carolina) 
John  Charles  Morrow,  III    (1949)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

S.B.,  1944  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1949  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 
Ernst  Morwitz   (1949) ,  Lecturer  in  German 

Dr.  juris  utriusque,  1910  (Heidelberg) 
Olin  Terrell  Mouzon    (1936)  ,  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.  in  Commerce,  1933   (Southern  Methodist);  Ph.D.,  1940  (North  Carolina) 
Clyde  Edward  Mullis   (1940) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1938,  A.M.,  1940  (North  Carolina) 
James  Wilson  Murdoch    (1954),  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

M.B.,  Ch.B.,  1924  (Aberdeen,  Scotland) 
Richard  Kenneth  Murdoch    (1955) ,  Acting  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  1936  (Harvard);  M.A.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1947  (California) 
Robert  Jennings  Murphy    (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

B.S.,  1936  (Teachers  College,  Tennessee);  M.D.,  1940  (Vanderbilt) 
Richard  Albert  Myren    (1952) ,  Assislayit  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government 

and  Associate  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

B.S.  in  Chem.,  1948  (Wisconsin);  LL.B.,  1952  (Harvard) 

*  Absent  on   leave,    1955-1956. 
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Arnold  Samuel  Nash   (1947) ,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion 

B.Sc,  1928,  M.So,  1930,  M.A.,  1933  (Liverpool);  M.Sc.Econ.,  1937   (London);  D.D.,  1946 

(Coe  College) 
Robert  Mellinger  Nelson    (1953)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontics 

B.S.,  1940,  D.D.S.,  1950,  M.S.,  1951  (Iowa) 
Kenneth  Ness    (1941) ,  Resident  Artist  and  Professor  of  Art 

Diploma,  1932  (The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago) 
William  S.  Newman   (1945) ,  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  1933,  M.A.,  1935,  Ph.D.,  1939  (Western  Reserve) 
George  Edward  Nicholson,  Jr.    (1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Re- 
search Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1940,  A.M.,  1941,  Ph.D.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 
Edward  William  Noland   (1949) ,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  Professor  in 

the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1930,  A.M.,  1936  (West  Virginia);  Ph.D.,  1944  (Cornell) 
John  William  Roy  Norton    (1938-40;  1948) ,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Public 

Health 

A.B.,   1920    (Duke);   M.D.,    1928    ( Vanderbilt) ;   M.P.H.,    1936    (Harvard   School   of   Public 

Health) 
Daniel  Alexander  Okun    (1952) ,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 

B.S.C.E.,   1937    (Cooper  Union  Institute  of  Technology);  M.S.,   1938    (California  Institute  of 

Technology);  Sc.D.,  1948  (Harvard) 
Mary  Wilhelmina  Oliver    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  and  Law  Librarian 

A.B.,  1940  (Western  Maryland  College);  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1943   ( Drexel  Institute  of  Technology); 

LL.B.,  1951   (North  Carolina) 
William  Anderson  Olsen    (1923) ,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1923  (Cornell);  A.M.,  1928  (North  Carolina) 
John  Tettemer  O'Neil    (1947) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

S.B.,  1934  (North  Carolina);  M.B.A.,  1936  (Harvard);  Ph.D.,  1948  (Northwestern) 
Nelson  Kneeland  Ordway    (1954) ,  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

M.D.,  1938  (Yale) 
Everett  D.  Palmatier    (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.Sc,  1938  (Manitoba);  Ph.D.,  1951  (Cornell) 
Jeffress  Gary  Palmer   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  1942,  M.D.,  1944  (Emory) 
Leonard   Palumbo,  Jr.    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

M.D.,  1944  (Duke) 
John  Albert  Parker    (1946) ,  Professor  of  Planning  and  Research  Professor  in  the 

Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

S.B.,  1931,  M.Arch.,  1933,  M.C.P.,  1946  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 
John  William  Parker   (1934),  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1930,  A.M.,  1935  (North  Carolina) 
J.  Roy  Parker    (1940) ,  Professor  of  Journalism,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1915  (Wake  Forest) 
Carl  Norris  Patterson    (1953) ,  Clinical  Consultant  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology) 

B.S.,  1941  (Franklin  Marshall);  M.D.,  1944  (Maryland) 
Fred  Geer  Patterson    (1941) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1933  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1937  (Pennsylvania) 
Hubert  Clifton  Patterson,  Jr.    (1950) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

A.B.,  1936  (Duke);  M.D.,  1937  (Harvard) 
Thomas  McEvoy  Patterson    (1950) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.,  1934,  A.M.,  1936  (Texas) 
James  Welch  Patton    (1948) ,  Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  the  Southern 

Historical  Collection 

A.B.,  1924  (Vanderbilt);  A.M.,  1925,  Ph.D.,  1929  (North  Carolina) 
Erle  Ewart  Peacock   (1920) ,  Professor  of  Accounting 

A.B.,  1914  (Georgia);  M.B.A.,  1916  (Harvard);  C.P.A.  ( State  of  North  Carolina) 
William  Henry  Peacock    (1946) ,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1932  (Maryville  College);  A.M.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1945  (North  Carolina) 
Richard   Lehmer   Pearse    ( 1 940) ,    Clinical   Assistant   Professor   of    Obstetrics   and 

Gynecology 

M.D.,  1931  (Harvard) 
John  William  Pearson   (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology 

B.A..  1950,  B.M.,  B.Ch.,  1953  (Oxford) 
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Charles    Henry    Peebles,   Jr.     (1955) ,    Clinical    Instructor    in    Surgery    (Ophthal- 
mology) 
M.D.,  1951  (South  Carolina) 

Carl  Hamilton  Pegg  (1930) ,  Professor  of  History 

A3,  in  Educ,  1927,  A.M.,  1927,  Ph.D.,  1930  (North  Carolina) 

George  Dial  Penick    (1949) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 
S3.,  1944  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1946  (Harvard) 

Joseph  H.  Perlmutt  (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 

B.S.,  1939  (College  of  Charleston ) ;  A.M.,  1942  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1949  (Princeton) 

Arnold  Perry    (1948) ,  Professor  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation 
A.B.,  1926,  Ed.M.,  1933  (Duke);  Ed.D.,  1943  (Columbia) 

Solomon  Paul  Perry   (1954),  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology 
A3.,  1921  (Davis  and  Elkins  College);  M.D.,  1926  (Chicago) 

William  Decatur  Perry    (1937) ,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Testing  Service 

A3,  in  Educ,  1929  (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1934  (Columbia);  Ed.D.,  1937   (Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia) 

Ann   DeHuff   Peters    (1953) ,   Clinical  Instructor   in   Pediatrics   and   Lecturer  in 
Medical  Information 

B.A.,   1936   (New  Mexico);  B.S.,   1937,  M.S.S.W.,   1938    (Simmons  College);   M.D.,    1946 
(Washington  University) 

Richard  Morse  Peters   (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

B.S.,  1943,  M.D.,  1945  (Yale) 
Osler  L.  Peterson   (1952) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Director  of 

Program  Planning,  Division  of  Health  Affairs 

A3.,   1934   (Gustavus  Adolphus  College);  M.B.,    1938,  M.D.,    1939    (Minnesota);   M.P.H., 

1947  (Johns  Hopkins) 

Ralph  William  Pfouts    (1949) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

A3.,  1942,  A.M.,  1947  (Kansas);  Ph.D.,  1952  (North  Carolina) 
Peter  George  Phialas   (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,    1938    (Northeast  Missouri    State   Teachers   College);    M.A.,    1939    (Missouri);    Ph.D., 

1948  (Yale) 

Clarence  Edward  Philbrook    (1947) ,  Professor  of  Economics 

A3.,  1936,  Ph.D.,  1949  (Chicago) 
Guy  Berryman  Phillips   (1936) ,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Sum- 
mer School 

A3.,  1913  (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1942  (Columbia);  D.Litt.  (High  Point  College) 
Andrew  Warren  Pierpont    (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

and  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

A3.,  1928  (Washington  and  Lee);  M.B.A.,  1931  (Harvard);  Ph.D.,  1953  (North  Carolina) 
William  Whatley  Pierson    (1915) ,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  and 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

A3.,  1910,  A.M.,  1911  (Alabama);  M.A.,  1912,  Ph.D.,  1916  (Columbia);  Lirt.D.  (Boston); 

LL.D.  (Washington  and  Lee) 
Morton  Eli  Pizer   (1955) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

M.D.,  1947  (Louisville) 
♦William  Howard  Plemmons    (1943) ,  Professor  of  Education 

A3.,  1928  (Wake  Forest);  A.M.,  1935  (Duke);  Ph.D.,  1943  (North  Carolina) 
Kenneth   Arthur   Podger    (1955),   Clinical  Assistant   Professor  of   Obstetrics   and 

Gynecology 

A3.,  1937,  M.D.,  1941  (Duke) 
Leon  M.  Pollander   (1946) ,  Director  of  Advertising  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
Hugh  J.  Porter    (1955) ,  Research  Assistant  in  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research 

B.S.,  1950  ( Millersville  Teachers  College) 
Joseph  Portnoy   (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 

B.S.,  1936  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York);  M.S.,  1937   (New  York  University);  Ph.D., 

1954    (Columbia) 
Gerald  S.  Posner    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research 

B.S.,  1949  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York) ;  M.S.,  1951  (Miami  University) 
William  Hardman  Poteat    (1947) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A3.,  1941  (Oberlin);  B.D.,  1944  (Yale);  Ph.D.,  1951  (Duke) 
fRoBERT  Armstrong  Pratt    (1951),  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1929,  Ph.D.,  1933  (Yale) 


•Resigned,    September    1,    1955. 

t  Absent  on   leave,    fall   semester,    1955-1956. 
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Carleton  Estey  Preston    (1927) ,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1899,  A.M.,  1900,  Ph.D.,  1902  (Harvard) 
Almond  Dwight  Price    (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Prostho- 

dontics 

B.A.,  1949,  D.D.S.,  1954  (North  Carolina) 
Daniel  O'Haver  Price    (1947)  ,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  Professor  in 

the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.S.,  1939  (Florida  Southern);  A.M.,  1942,  Ph.D.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 
Ruth  I.  Price   (1949) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1926  (Columbia);  M.S.,  1936  (Southern  California) 
Newton  George  Pritchett   (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

M.D.,  CM.,  1943  (Dalhousie  Medical  School,  Canada) 
James  Thornton  Proctor   (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  1943,  M.D.,  1946  (Kansas) 
William  Russell  Pullen   (1951) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Docu- 
ments Librarian 

A.B.,  1942,  S.B.  in  L.S.,  1947,  A.M.,  1948,  Ph.D.,  1951  (North  Carolina) 
Walter  Wagner  Rabb    (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1937  (North  Carolina  State);  A.M.  in  Educ,  1941   ( North  Carolina) 
Albert  Ernest  Radford    (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

B.S.,  1939  (Furman):  Ph.D.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 
Irene  Smart  Rains   (1940) ,  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art  and  Costume  Director  of  The 

Carolina  Playtnakers 
Rebecca  Grier  Randolph    (1953) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Director 

of  Social  Service,  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 

A.B.,   1933    (Woman's  College,  U.N.C.);  M.S.S.,   1936   (William  and  Mary);  M.S.W.,   1943 

(Pennsylvania) 
Richard  Beverly  Raney    (1944) ,  Professor  of  Surgery  in   Charge  of  Orthopaedic 

Surgery 

A.B.,  1926  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1930  (Harvard) 
Murphy  Dale  Ranson    (1925)  ,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

S.B.Comm.,  1924  (North  Carolina) 
Edwin  Albert  Rasberry,  Jr.    (1954)  ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1937  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1941  (Pennsylvania) 
Samuel  Fitsimons  Ravenel  (1954) ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

A.B.,  1918  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1923  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Jean  Ingram  Rebentisch   (1950) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Diploma,   1929    (Methodist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Brooklyn);  R.N.;   B.S.,   1940,  M.A., 

1943   (  Teachers  College,  Columbia) 
Louis  Deno  Reed   (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology) 

B.S.,  1951   (Pennsylvania  State  University) 
Jessie  Rehder   (1947) ,  Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.,  1929  (Randolph-Macon);  M.A.,  1931  (Columbia) 
Herbert  William  Reichert   (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  193S,  M.A.,  1940  (Columbia);  Ph.D.,  1942  (Illinois) 
Charles  Norwood  Reilley    (1952)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  in  Chem.,  1947  (North  Carolina;;  Ph.D.,  1952  (Princeton) 
Isaac  Newton  Reynolds   (1949) ,  Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.,  1948  (East  Carolina  College);  S.M.,  1951   (North  Carolina) 
Jimmie  Lee  Rhyne   (1955) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

M.D.,  1948  (Maryland) 
Marie  Britt  Rhyne    (1955)  ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

B.S.,  1946  (Duke);  M.D.,  1950  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Oscar  Knefler  Rice    (1936) ,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1924,  Ph.D.,  1926  (California) 
Richard  Edgeworth   Richardson    (1952) ,  Professor  of  Oral  Diagnosis  and   Treat- 
ment Planning 

D.D.S..  1937   (Maryland) 
William  Perry  Richardson   (1936) ,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Assistant 

Dean    in    Charge    of    Continuation    Education;    Research    Professor    of    Public 

Health  Administration 

A.B.,  1926  (Wake  Forest);  M.D.,  1928  (Medical  College  of  Virginia);  M.P.H.,  1933   (Johns 
Hopkins) 
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James  Monroe  Riley    (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Dramatic  Art  and  Technical  Director 

of  the  Carolina  Playmakers 

A.B.,  1948  (North  Carolina);  M.F.A.,  1951   (Yale) 
Louis  C.  Roberts    (1953) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery 

B.S.,  1930  (Davidson);  M.D.,  1934  (Duke) 
Charles  Baskervill  Robson    (1925) ,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  1919  (Davidson);  A.M.,  1924  (Princeton);  Ph.D.,  1930  (North  Carolina) 
Arthur  Roe   (1941)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  1933  (Oberlin);  M.A.,  1935  ( Colorado  College ) ;  Ph.D.,  1938  (Northwestern) 
Michael  Z.  Ron  man    (1936)  ,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1935,  Ed.M.,  1938  (Pennsylvania  State) 
Milton  Rosenbaum   (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  in  Psychiatry  and  Psychology 

B.S.S.,  1948,  M.S.,  1949  (City  College  of  New  York) ;  Ph.D.,  1954  (Texas) 
William  Everett  Rosenstengel   (1941) ,  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  1923   (Northeastern  Missouri  State  Teachers  College);  A.M.,   1927,  Ph.D.,   1931 

(Missouri) 
Robert  Alexander  Ross    (1934) ,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

S.B.,  1920  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1922  (Pennsylvania) 
•Samarendra  Nath  Roy    (1950)  ,  Professor  of  Statistics 

B.Sc,  1928,  M.Sc,  1931  (Calcutta) 
Chauncey  Lake  Royster   (1952) ,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1931  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1935  (Cornell) 
Hubert  Ashley  Royster   (1902-10;  1952) ,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1891,  Sc.D.  (Wake  Forest);  M.D.,  1894  (Pennsylvania) 
Thomas  Sampson  Royster,  Jr.    (1953),  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery 

A.B.,  1940  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1943  (Pennsylvania) 
Maurice  Harvey  Rubin    (1955) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Ophthalmology) 

M.D.,  1948  (Long  Island  College  of  Medicine) 
Charles  Everett  Rush    (1941) ,  Professor  of  Library  Science,  Director  of  Libraries, 

and  Chairman  of  the  Library  Division,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1905    (Earlham  College);  B.L.S.,   1908    (New  York  State  Library  School);  Hon.  A.M. 

(Yale);  Litt.D.,  1955  (Earlham) 
Charles  Phillips  Russell    (1931) ,  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  1904  (North  Carolina) 
Harry  Kitsun  Russell   (1929)  ,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1923  (Davidson);  A.M..  1928,  Ph.D.,  1931   (North  Carolina) 
Will  Carson  Ryan    (1940) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1907  (Harvard);  Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  1918,  LL.D.  (George  Washington) 
Alton  Guy  Sadler    (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

A.B.,  1930  (Duke);  M.S.,  1937  (North  Carolina);  C.P.A.  ( State  of  Georgia ) 
Robert  Henry  Sager    (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Periodontology  and  Oral  Pa- 
thology 

D.D.S.,  1949  (Northwestern) 
Wiley  Britton  Sanders   (1923) ,  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  1919,  A.M.,  1920  (Emory);  A.M.,  1921  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1929  (Chicago) 
Myron  Guy  Sandifer,  Jr.    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  1943  (Davidson);  M.D.,  1947  (Harvard) 
Ahmed  Ebada  Sarhan    (1955),  Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics  in  the  Institute 

of  Statistics  and  the  School  of  Public  Health 

B.Sc,  1943  (Cairo);  M.Sc,  1952  (Liverpool);  M.S.Hy.,  1953  (Harvard);  Ph.D.,  1955 

(North  Carolina) 
Rodney  Grant  Sarle   (1951) ,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 

A.B.,  1946  (Brown);  M.B.A.,  1947  (Harvard) 
Jason  Lewis  Saunders   (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1947  (Tufts);  A.M.,  1949,  Ph.D.,  1952  (Columbia) 
Ernest  Eugene  Schaefer    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Prosthodontics 

D.M.D.,  1943  (Louisville) 
Genevieve  Yost  Scheer   (1950) ,  Serials  Librarian 

A.B.,  1928  (Missouri);  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1936  (Columbia) 
•(-Robert  Frederic  Schenkkan    (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and 

Motion   Pictures 

A.B.,  1941   (Virginia);  A.M.,  1946  (North  Carolina) 
Herman  Max  Schiebel    (1942) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

A.B.,  1929,  M.D.,  1933  (Johns  Hopkins) 


*  Absent  on  leave,  spring  semester,  1956. 
t  Resigned,   July,    1955. 
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Jan  Philip  Schinhan   (1935) ,  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  1931,  M.A.,  1933  (California);  Ph.D.,  1937  (Vienna) 
Byron  Arthur  Schottelius   (1954) ,  Instructor  of  Physiology 

B.A.,  1949  (Iowa);  M.S.,  1951  (State  College  of  Washington) ;  Ph.D.,  1954  (Iowa) 
John  Harris  Schwab    (1953) ,  Assistcmt  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

B.A.,  1949,  M.S.,  1950,  Ph.D.,  1953  (Minnesota) 
Gustav  Theodor  Schwenning    (1926) ,   Professor  of  Business  Administration   and 

Managing  Editor,  The  Southern  Economic  Journal 

B.H.,  1920  (Springfield);  M.A.,  1921,  Ph.D.,  1925  (Clark) 
Frank  J.  Schwentker    (1954) ,  Julian  Price  Lecturer  in  Life  Insurance 

A.B.,  1928  (Harvard);  C.L.U.,  1938  (American  College  of  Life  Underwriters) 
Annie  Vellna  Scott   (1954) ,  Visiting  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

B.S.,  1914  (  Woman's  College  of  U.  N.  C.) ;  M.D.,  1918  (Woman's  Medical  College  of 

Pennsylvania) 
Ludwig  Gaston  Scott    (1954) ,   Clinical  Instructor  in   Crown  and  Bridge  Prostho- 

dontics 

A.B.,  1949,  D.D.S.,  1954  (North  Carolina) 
Ross    Scroggs     (1949) ,    Associate    Director,    Communication    Center;    Instructor    in 

Physics;  Instructor  in  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures 

B.S.,  1942  (North  Carolina) 
Stuart   Wilson   Sechriest    (1946)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Adviser 

in  the  General  College 
A.B.,  1935  (North  Carolina) 
Samuel  Selden    (1927),  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  and  Director  of  The  Carolina 

Playmakers 

A.B.,  1922  (Yale);  Litt.D.  (Illinois  College) 
Fred  Theodor  Semeniuk   (1947) ,  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

B.Sc,  1939  (Alberta);  Ph.D.,  1947  (Purdue) 
William  Jeffress  Senter    (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1938  (Wake  Forest);  M.D.,  1942  (Maryland) 
John  Turner  Sessions,  Jr.    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  1943,  M.D.,  1945  (Emory) 
Hanson  Douglas  Sessoms    (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Sociology 

A.B.,  1953  (North  Carolina);  M.S.,  1954  (Illinois) 
Harley  Cecil  Shands    (1953) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  1936,  M.D.,  1939  (Tulane);  M.S.  (Med.),  1945  (Minnesota) 
•Robert  Jack  Shankle   (1951) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

D.D.S.,  1948  (Emory) 
Lawrence  Albright  Sharpe    (1946-51;   1953),  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages 

A.B.,  1940  (North  Carolina) 
Robert  Boies  Sharpe  (1931) ,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1918  (Wesleyan);  M.A..  1923  (Wisconsin);  Ph.D.,  1928  (Yale) 
Paul  Edmondson  Shearin    (1936) ,  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1929,  A.M.,  1930  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1934  (Ohio  State) 
Frederick  Carlyle  Shepard   (1946)  ,  Adviser  to  Veterans 

A.B.,  1921,  A.M.,  1926,  Ph.D.,  1938  (North  Carolina) 
George  Edward  Shepard    (1929) ,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

S.B.,  1929  (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1940,  Ed.D.,  1948  (Columbia) 
Claude  C.  Shotts    (1947),  General  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A. 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  1922  (Alabama);  B.D.,  1925  (Yale) 
Walter  Allen  Sikes   (1954) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  1945  (Georgia);  M.D.,  1946  (Medical  College  of  Georgia) 
George  L.  Simpson,  Jr.    (1950) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  As- 

sociate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1941,  A.M.,  1944,  Ph.D.,  1951  (North  Carolina) 
William  Vance  Singletary   (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1940  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1943  (Duke) 
Joseph  Carlyle  Sitterson    (1935) ,  Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Arts  and  Sciences 

A.B.,  1931.  A.M.,  1932,  Ph.D.,  1937  (North  Carolina) 
-f-JoHN  Richard  Skretting    (1952)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  1947  (Beloit  College);  M.A.,  1949,  Ph.D.,  195  2  (Iowa) 


*  Absent  on  leave  for  military  duty. 
t  Resigned,    September    1,    1955. 


Officers  of  Instruction  39 

Lawrence  Myer  Slifkin    (1955) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  1947  (New  York  University);  M.A.,  1949,  Ph.D.,  1950  (Princeton) 
Earl  Anderson  Slocum   (1933) ,  Professor  of  Music  inc«on^ 

B.Mus.,  1931,  M.M.,  1936  (Michigan) 
Troy  Bunyon  Sluder,  Jr.    (1955),  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry 

D.D.S.,  1955  (North  Carolina)  7 

George  Goss  Smith    (1955),  Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  B.A..,  1945  (Texas  State  College  for  Women) ;  M.P.H.,  1954  (North  Carolina1) 
George  J.  Smith   (1953),  Colonel,  United  States  Air  Force;  Professor  o] flir  Science 
•  u^™'  I924  (UnTlted  States  Miliary  Academy);  LL.B.,  1930  (Fordham) 
Harry  Smith,  Jr.    (19d3)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics  in  the  Institute  of 

Statistics  and  the  School  of  Public  Health 

H^v't94!'  M-A-' hlfo^l™*1^  ''  PhD-  1954  (North  C3™1^  State) 

Harvey  L.  Smith    (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Research  Associate  in 

the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  and  Director  of  the  Social  Research 

Section  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 

B.£,  1941,  M.A.,  1947,  Ph.D.,  1949  (Chicago) 
Julia  Dupuy  Smith   (1954) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

R.N.;  M.2A.,^H90317  7col?mDiaI)a  ^  NursinS"  1928  (HosPital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania) ; 
Vaughn  Smith    (1954) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education  (Field) 

B.S.,  1935  (Denver);  M.P.H.,  1947  (North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1954  (Michigan) 
Walter  Laws  Smith   (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics    ^licnigan; 

B.A.,  1947,  M.A..  1951,  Ph.D.,  1953  (Cambridge) 
Clarence  Lee  Sockwell    (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

D.D.S.,  1952  (Emory)  / 

Clemens  Sommer   (1939) ,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art 

Ph.D.,  1919  (Freiburg) 
John  Mitchell  Sorrow   (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1943  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1946  (Pennsylvania) 
Evangeline  Eleanor  Soutsos   (1953) ,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

Diploma  in  Nursing,  1947  (Boston  City  Hospital);  R.N.;  B.S.,  1952,  M.S  ,  1953  (Boston) 
John  Bright  Sowter   (1955) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Prosthodoniics 

D.D.S.,  1952   (Pennsylvania) 
Robert  Spruill  Spain    (1954),  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1944  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1946  (Washington  University) 
Lucille  Stuart  Spalding   (1951) ,  Professor  of  Nursing 

n&teJS  Ir7TUr-sing'    \93X  J^ashington  University  School   of  Nursing);   R.N-    BS      1935 
(Washington  University);  C.P.H.N.,  1939,  M.S.,  1946  (Western  Reserve) 
Walter  Spearman   (1935) ,  Professor  of  Journalism  ^serve) 

A.B.,  1929,  A.M.,  1937  (North  Carolina) 
Corydon  Perry  Spruill    (1922) ,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
tat     A-B-  1t9t20  (North  Carolina);  B.Litt.,  1922  (Oxford) 
William   Hutchinson  Sprunt,  III    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology 

B.S.,  1942  (Davidson);  M.D.,  1945   (Harvard)  &/ 

■(-Herman    Henry    Staab     (1917),    Associate    Professor    of    Romance    Languages, 

Emeritus  ° 

.,     B-A.,  M.A.,  1912  (University  of  the  South) 
Mrs.  Marvin  Hendrix  Stacy    (1919) ,  Dean  of  Women,  Emeritus 

Graduate,  1907  (N.  C.  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College) 
Bernard  George  Stall,  III    (1955) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  1942  (Kentucky);  M.D.,  1946  (Harvard) 
1      J^o^?^  Stanback,  Jr.    (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
t ««  tbJ2. 4c  (     °nh  Cu^ffflilLB-A»  1942  (Harvard);  Ph.D.,  1954  (Duke) 
Lois  Foote  Stanford   (1940),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

M.D.,  1921    (Pennsylvania) 
William  Raney  Stanford    (1934),   Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1915  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  191 9  (Pennsvlvania) 
Frederick  W^Stocker   (1952),  Clinical  Consuftant  in  Surgery  (Ophthalmology) 

§Sterling  Aubrey  Stoudemire   (1923) ,  Professor  of  Spanish 
AB-  1923,  A.M.,  1924,  Ph.D.,  1930  (North  Carolina) 

*  Resigned,  June  30,   1955 

t  Died,   April    22,    1955. 

{Absent  on  leave,    1955-1956. 

§  Absent  on  leave,   spring  semester,    1956. 


40  Officers 

♦Floyd  Stovall    (1949),  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1923,  M.A.,  1924,  Ph.D.,  1927  (Texas) 
Joseph  Ward  Straley   (1944) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  1936  (Bowling  Green  State  University)  ;  M.Sc,  1937,  Ph.D.,  1941   (Ohio  State) 
William  Ringgold  Straughn,  Jr.    (1944) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

B.S.,  1935  (Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  College);  M.S.,  1940  (Cornell) 
Hammond  Strayhorn    (1946) ,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

S.B.,  1938.  A.M.,  1949  (North  Carolina) 
Paschal  Nielson  Strong,  Jr.   (1955) ,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1950  (Washington);  Ph.D.,  1955   (Tennessee) 
Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.    (1919) ,  Professor  of  Physics,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  1907  (Cincinnati);  M.A.,  1909  (Illinois);  Ph.D.,  1911  (Princeton) 
Clifford  Max  Sturdevant    (1950) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

D.D.S.,  1943   (Emory) 
Roger  Edward  Sturdevant    (1950) ,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Supcrin- 

dent  of  Dental  Clinics 

D.D.S.,   1916  (Nebraska) 
Kenneth  Sugioka    (1954)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Anesthesiology) 

B.S.,  1946  (Denver);  M.D.,  1949  (Washington  University) 
-(-Esther  Katherine  Sump    (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Nursing 

Diploma  in  Nursing,   1932    (Sharon  General  Hospital,  Sharon,  Pa.);  R.N.;   B.S.,    1938    (Ohio 

State);  M.S.,  1947  (Western  Reserve) ;  P.H.N.,  1952  (Michigan) 
Albert  Irving  Suskin    (1936)  ,  Professor  of  Latin 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1931,  A.M.,  1932,  Ph.D.,  1937  (North  Carolina) 
Benjamin   Franklin   Swalin    (1935) ,   Professor  of  Music   in   Extension;  Director, 

North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 

B.S.,  1928,  M.A.,  1930  (Columbia);  Ph.D.,  1932  (Vienna);  Diplomas,  1926,  1928  (Institute 

of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City);  Diplomas,   1932    (Hochschule  fur  Musik,   Vienna) 
Margaret  Catherine  Swanton    (1948)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

A.B.,  1943  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1946  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Ernest  William  Talbert   (1949) ,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1929  (San  Jose  State  College);  M.A.,  1931,  Ph.D.,  1936  (Stanford) 
Donald  Gentry  Tarbet   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  1938,  M.E.,  1946,  Ed.D.,  1952  (Missouri) 
Henry  Tauber    (1950) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 

Ph.D.,  1927  (Vienna) 
George  Coffin  Taylor   (1925) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1897,  Litt.D.  (South  Carolina);  A.M.,  1899  (Harvard);  Ph.D.,  1906  (Chicago) 
George   Vanderbeck    Taylor    (1952) ,   Assistant   Professor   of   History    and    Social 

Science 

B.A.,  1941  (Rutgers);  M.A.,  1949,  Ph.D.,  1950  (Wisconsin) 
Harden  Franklin  Taylor   (1949)  ,  Consultant  in  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research 

A.B.,  1913   (Trinity  College);  Sc.D.  (Duke) 
JIsaac  Montrose  Taylor    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1942  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1945  (Harvard) 
James  Alexander  Taylor    (1949) ,  Associate  University  Physician  and  Clinical  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1939  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1943  (Harvard) 
William  West  Taylor    (1952),  Instructor  in  Hospital  Pharmacy  and  Chief  Phar- 
macist, North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 

S.B.,  1947  (North  Carolina) 
William  Adolph  Terrill  (1951)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.B.A.,   1938,  B.S.,   1940    (Cincinnati);   M.S.,    1949,   Ph.D.,    1952    (Illinois);   C.P.A.,    1952 

( State  of  Illinois) 
James  D.  Thayer   (1950) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 

B.S.,  1929,  M.S.,  1931,  Ph.D.,  1936  (Washington) 
John  Walter  Thibaut  (1953) ,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Sociology  and  Research 

Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  1939  (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1949  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 
Colin  G.  Thomas,  Jr.    (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

B.S.,  1940,  M.D.,  1943  (Chicago) 
Robert  Elmer  Thomason    (1954) ,  Supervising  Bibliographer 

B.A.,  1931   (Pomona);  Certificate  in  Librarianship,  1939  (California) 

*  Resigned,    September    1,    195  5. 

t  Resigned,    February    1,    1956. 

X  Absent  on  leave  for  military  duty,  beginning  January,    1955. 


Officers  of  Instruction  41 

Herman  Ora  Thompson    (1946) ,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

S.B.  in  Phar.,  1937  (North  Carolina);  M.S.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1944  (Purdue) 
Katherine  Ruth  Thompson    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Library  Science  and  Librarian 

of  the  School  of  Library  Science 

A.B.,  1942  (Florida  State);  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1950  (North  Carolina) 
Mary  Lindsay  Thornton    (1917) ,  Librarian,  North  Carolina  Collection 

A.B.,  1939,  A.M.,  1943  (North  Carolina) 
♦Louis  Leon  Thurstone   (1952),  Research  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of 

the  Psychometric  Laboratory 

M.E.,  1912   (Cornell);  Ph.D.,  1917   (Chicago);  Ph.D.   (H.  C),  1954   (Goteborg  University, 

Goteborg,  Sweden) 
Thelma  Gwinn  Thurstone   (1952) ,  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,   1917,  B.S.  in  Ed.,   1920   (Missouri);  A.M.,   1923    (Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology); 

Ph.D.,  1926  (Chicago) 
Thorndike  C.  Toops    (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  1946  (Dartmouth);  M.D.,  1949  (Michigan) 
Henry  Roland  Totten    (1913),  Professor  of  Botany 

A.B.,  1913,  A.M.,  1914,  Ph.D.,  1923  (North  Carolina) 
Ralph  McCoy  Trimble    (1922)  ,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 

C.E.,  1921   (Virginia);  S.M.,  1927  (North  Carolina) 
Valentin   Ivanovich  Tsonev    (1952) ,  Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Science 

Degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer,  1930  (Lomonosov  Institute  of  Technology,  Moscow) 
Emily  Tufts    (1955) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

A.B.,  1946  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1950,  M.S.,  1954  (Temple) 
Larry  Turner    (1952),  Consultant  in  Surgery  (Ophthalmology) 

A. B.,  1935,  M.D.,  1939  (Duke) 
Eunice  Nickerson  Tyler    (1945) ,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

Ph.B.,  1931  (Brown);  C.P.H.,  1933,  M.P.H.,  1936,  Ph.D.,  1946  (Yale) 
Sheppard  Young  Tyree,  Jr.    (1946) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1942,  Ph.D.,  1946  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 
Berthold   Louis    Ullman     (1944) ,   Kenan    Professor    of    Classical   Languages    and 

Literatures 

A.B.,  1903,  Ph.D.,  1908  (Chicago) 
Rupert  Bayless  Vance   (1929) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  Profes- 
sor in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,   1920    (Henderson-Brown);   A.M.,   1921    ( Vanderbilt) ;   Ph.D.,    1928    (North   Carolina); 

LL.D.  (Hendrix  College) ;  LL.D.,  1954  (University  of  Arkansas) 
Charles  Durward  Van  Cleave   (1940) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

A.B.,  1925  (Colorado);  Ph.D.,  1928  (Chicago) 
Maurice  Taylor  Van  Hecke   (1921) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

Ph.B.,  1916,  J.D.,  1917  (Chicago) 
Judson  John  Van  Wyk   (1955) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

A.B.,  1943  (Hope  College);  M.D.,  1948  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Walter  Weddle  Vaughan    (1940) ,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology 

A.B.,  1929  (North  Carolina):  M.D.,  1933  (Jefferson  Medical  College) 
Peter  Paul  Vaughn   (1954) ,  Instructor  in  Anatomy 

B.A.,  1950  (Brooklyn  College);  M.A.,  1952,  Ph.D.,  1954  (Harvard) 
George  Piercy  Vennart    (1954)  ,  Instructor  in  Pathology 

A.B.,  1948  (Weslyan);  M.D.,  1953  (Rochester) 
Paul  Wesley  Vinton    (1952),  Professor  of  Prosthodontics 

A.B.,  1939,  B.S.,  1940  (Alabama);  D.M.D.,  1947  (Tufts  College  Dental  School) 
Robert  Brown  Voitle    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1949,  A.M.,  1950,  Ph.D.,  1954  (Harvard) 
Florence  Lester  Voorhis   (1953) ,  Sociology,  Anthropology,  and  Planning  Librarian 

A.B.  in  Ed.,  1926  (Georgia) 
Paul  Woodford  Wager   (1926) ,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.,  1917  (Hobart  College);  A.M.,  1920  (Haverford);  Ph.D.,  1927  (North  Carolina) 
Robert  Howard  Wagner    (1950)  ,  Research  Associate  in  Pathology 

A.B.,  1943   (DePauw);  Ph.D.,  1950  (Cincinnati) 
Drury  William  Wall    (1955) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  A.M.,  1950  (Tulane);  Ph.D.,  1954  (Michigan) 


*  Died,    September    29,    1955. 


42  Officers 

Wesley  H.  Wallace    (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion 

Pictures 

B.S.,  1932  (North  Carolina  State);  M.A.,  1954  (North  Carolina) 
Louise  Murphy  Ward    (1952) ,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Research  Associate 

in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1933  (Woman's  College,  U.N.C.);  M.P.H.,  1947  (Michigan) 
Brooks  Frederick  Warner   (1955)  ,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade),  United  States  Navy; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science 

B.S.C.E.,  1950  (South  Carolina) 
Ralph  M.  Watkins    (1953) ,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  1918,  M.D.,  1920  (Syracuse) 
Frederick  Henry  Weaver   (1946) ,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

A.B.,  1937  (North  Carolina);  A.M.,  1950  (Harvard) 
Alexander  Webb,  Jr.   (1953) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

A.B.,  1933  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1937  (Harvard) 
James  Murray  Webb    (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Planning 

A.B.  in  Architecture,  1937   (California);  M.C.P.,  1946  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 
Warner  Lee  Wells   (1952)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

A.B.,  1934,  M.D.,  1938  (Duke) 
William  Smith  Wells    (1935)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1929,  A.M.,  1930  (Southern  California);  Ph.D.,  1935  (Stanford) 
George  Schlager  Welsh    (1953)  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1940  (Pennsylvania);  Ph.D.,  1949  (Minnesota) 
Louis  Gordon  Welt   (1952) ,  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1934  (New  York);  M.D.,  1938  (Yale) 
James  Quinter  Wenger   (1954) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 

D.D.S.,  1938  (Temple);  M.S.D.,  1943  ( Northwestern ) 
Charles  Martin  Westrick    (1952) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 

D.D.S.,  1948  (Michigan) 
Robert  Hasley  Wettach   (1921) ,  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1913,  M.A.,  1914,  LL.B.,  1917  (Pittsburgh);  S.J.D.,  1921   (Harvard) 
Walter  Hall  Wheeler   (1951)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.,  1945,  M.S.,  1948  (Michigan);  Ph.D.,  1951  (Yale) 
Paul  Frederick  Whitaker   (1953) ,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

M.D.,  1922  (Medical  College  of  Virginia);  LL.D.  (North  Carolina) 
Kerr  Lachlan  White   (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Research  Asso- 
ciate in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  1940,  M.D.,  CM.,  1949  (McGill) 
Richard  Arnold  White    (1939)  ,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

William  Alexander  White    (1944)  ,  Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,  1930  (Duke);  A.M.,  1931,  Ph.D.,  1938  (North  Carolina);  M.S.,  1934  (Montana  School 

of  Mines) 
Arthur   Murray  Whitehill,  Jr.    (1949) ,  Reynolds  Associate  Professor  of  Human 

Relations  in  Industry 

B.S.,  1942,  M.A.,  1943,  Ph.D.,  1945  (Virginia) 
Maurice  Whittinghill    (1942) ,  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  1931   (Dartmouth);  Ph.D.,  1937  (Michigan) 
William  M.  Whyburn    (1948) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1922,  M.A.,  1923,  Ph.D.,  1927  (Texas);  LL.D.,  (Texas  Technological  College) 
Abraham  Widra   (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology 

A.B.,  1948  (Brooklyn);  M.S.,  1952  (Florida);  Ph.D.,  1954  (Pennsylvania) 
William  Leon  Wiley    (1925-28;  1931)  ,  Kenan  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  1921  (Chattanooga);  A.M.,  1925,  Ph.D.,  1930  (Harvard) 
Charles  B.  Wilkerson    (1952)  ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1941  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1944  (Medical  College  of  Virginia) 
•Austin  Beatty  Williams   (1952) ,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Institute  of  Fisheries 

Research 

A.B.,  1943  (McPherson);  Ph.D.,  1951  (Kansas) 
Lena  Mae  Williams  (1948) ,  Order  Librarian 

A.B.,  1930,  A.M.,  1931.  SB.  in  L.S.,  1944  (North  Carolina) 
Henry  Stuart  Willis    (1954)  ,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.A.,  1914  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1919,  M.A.,  1920  (Johns  Hopkins) 


*  Resigned,  September   10,   1955. 
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Everett  Eugene  Wilson    (1951) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

B.S.,  1932   (State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pa.);  M.S.W.,  1938   (Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work) 

John  Eric  Wilson   (1950)  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 
S.B.,  1941  (Chicago);  M.S.,  1944  (Illinois);  Ph.D.,  1948  (Cornell) 

Louis  Round  Wilson   (1901-32;  1942) ,  Professor  of  Library  Science  and  Administra- 
tion 

A.B.,   1899,  A.M.,   1902,  Ph.D.,   1905    (North  Carolina);   Litt.D.    (Denver);   LL.D.    (Haver- 
ford;  North  Carolina);  L.H.D.   (Catawba) 
Walter  Howard  Wilson   (1952) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1933  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1937  (Jefferson) 
Rex  Shelton  Winslow    (1929),  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director,  Bureau  of 

Business  Services  and  Research,  School  of  Business  Administration 

A.B.,  1923  (Simpson  College);  A.M.,  1929  (Illinois);  Ph.D.,  1936  (North  Carolina) 
Arthur  Simeon  Winsor   (1919) ,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1914,  A.M.,  1915  (Mount  Allison  College);  Ph.D.,  1927  (Johns  Hopkins) 
William  Alphonso  Withers    (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1932  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1937  (Chicago) 
Harry  DeMerle  Wolf   (1928) ,  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  1922  (Kansas  State  Teachers  College);  A.M.,  1923,  Ph.D.,  1926  (Chicago) 
Nathan  Anthony  Womack    (1951) ,  Professor  of  Surgery 

S.B.,  1922  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1924  (Washington  University) 
Ernest  Harvey  Wood   (1952) ,  Professor  of  Radiology 

B.A.,  1935  (Duke);  M.D.,  1939  (Harvard) 
Edward  James  Woodhouse   (1926) ,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Emeritus 

B.A.,    1903    (Randolph-Macon);    LL.B.,    1907    (Virginia) 
James  Watson  Woods   (1953) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1939  (Tennessee);  M.D.,  1943  (Vanderbilt) 
George  Milton  Woodward    (1947) ,  Lecturer  in  Economics 

A.B.,  1932,  M.A.,  1933  (Vanderbilt) 
•John  Brooks  Woosley    (1920) ,  Kenan  Professor  of  Finance,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1912  (Guilford  College);  A.B.,  1913,  A.M.,  1914  (Haverford);  Ph.D.,  1931   (Chicago) 
Thomas  Clarkson  Worth    (1953) ,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology 

B.S.,  1934  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1936  (Harvard) 
Isaac  Clark  Wright  (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1942  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1944  (Maryland) 
John  Joseph  Wright    (1947) ,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Administration 

A.B.,  1931,  M.D.,  1935  (Vanderbilt);  M.P.H.,  1939  (Johns  Hopkins) 
R.  L.  Wyatt   (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Botany 

A.B.,  1948  (Wake  Forest);  M.A.,  1954  (North  Carolina) 
Earl   Wynn     (1938) ,   Professor   of   Radio,    Television,   and   Motion    Pictures   and 

Director  of  the  Communication  Center 

A.B.,  1932  (Augustana  College);  M.S.,  1934  (Northwestern) 
Claude  L.  Yarbro   (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Biochemistry 

B.A.,  1943  (Lambuth);  Ph.D.,  1954  (North  Carolina) 
Frances  Lydia  Yocom   (1946)  ,  Catalogue  Librarian 

A.B.,  1921  (Oberlin);  B.L.S.,  1931  (Western  Reserve);  M.A.  in  L.S.,  1939  (California) 
Daniel  Test  Young   (1955) ,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

B.S.,  1946  (Guilford  College);  M.D.,  1950  (Harvard) 
David  Alexander  Young   (1945) ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  1928  (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1931  (Harvard) 
John    E.    Young    (1950) ,   Assistant    Professor   of    Radio,    Television,    and    Motion 

Pictures 

A.B.,  1948  (North  Carolina);  M.A..  1955   (Northwestern) 
•[Henry  Stanley  Zaytoun    (1952) ,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Prosthodontics 

D.D.S.,  1946   (Maryland) 


*  Died,  January   21,    1956. 
t  Resigned,   June    30,    1955. 
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GRADUATE  APPOINTMENTS,  1955-1956 

Teaching  Fellows 

Mart  Gelzer  Baldwin,  B.S.  Chemistry 

Spurgeon  Whitfield  Baldwin,  Jr.,  B.S Romance  Languages 

Eddie  Exum  Best,  Jr.,  M.A Classics 

Mont  Jackson  Bright,  Jr.,  B.S Geology  and  Geography 

Mills  Brown,  B.A History 

George  B.  Daniel,  Jr.,  M.A Romance  Languages 

Raymond  Dawson,  M.A Political  Science 

Victor  Myers  Day,  B.S.     Chemistry 

Charles  Theodore  Fike,  B.A Mathematics 

Donald   McKinley  Freeman,   M.A History 

Robert  Auburn  Hall,  B.A.  Romance  Languages 

Robert  Carpenter  Hanes,  M.A Education 

John  M.  Herr,  M.A Botany 

Barclay  Gibbs  Jones,  B.A.,  B.Arch.,  M.R.P Economics 

Kenneth  Edward  Keeton,  M.A German 

Roy  Clifton   Moose,  B.A.,  B.A.    (Oxford)    English 

Clarence  C.  Morrison,  B.S Economics 

Vello  Norman,  B.S Chemistry 

Oscar  Hall  Paris,  Jr.,  B.A Zoology 

Daniel  Watkins  Patterson,  B.A English 

Dorothy  Elizabeth   Pitman,  B.A Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Margaret  Isabel  Raynal,  M.A English 

Tricia  McRaven  Reeves.  M.S.  Phvsics 

Donald  Clare  Ross,  B.A.       Psychology 

James  Howard  Thompson,  B.A History 

Edwin  Alfred  Traynor,  B.A Mathematics 

Part-Time  Instructors 

Walter  Werner  Arndt,  B.S.   German 

Ann  Royal  Arthur,  B.S.M.,  M.M German 

Richard  D.  Baker,   M.A Political   Science 

Hal  Lackey  Ballew,  M.A Romance  Languages 

Charles  Ward  Barnes,   B.A Mathematics 

William  Harrell  Baskin,  III,  M.A Romance  Languages 

John  L.  Bass,  M.A Economics  and  Business  Administration 

John  Zebulun   Bennett,   M.A English 

Charles  Benson,  M.S Physics 

Melvin  Bernstein,   M.M.,   M.A Music 

Paul  William  Brosman,  Jr.,  M.A.  Romance  Languages 

John   Ray  Byers,  Jr.,   M.A English 

Richard  James   Calhoun,   M.A English 

Robert  James  Chasteen,   M.A History 

Henry  Cheng  Cheng,  B.S Pharmacy 

Fogle  Chandler  Clark,  B.A.  Psychology 

George  "Weston  Clarke,  M.A History 

Mary  Gray  Clarke,  M.M.,  M.A Music 

George   Harry   Cocolas,   B.S Pharmacy 

Dominick  Anthony  Coviello,  B.S Pharmacy 

John  Henry  Crabtree,  M.A English 

Marilyn  Crawford,  M.A Physical  Education 

John  A.  Crittenden,  B.A Political  Science 
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John  M.  DeGrove,  M.A Political  Science 

Russell  Duke  Dement,  M.A Romance  Languages 

Alfred  Maxety  Denton,  M.A History 

Yehia  Mostafa  Dessouky,  B.Ph.Ch Pharmacy 

Cosmo  Americo  Di  Fazio,  B.S Pharmacy 

Douglas  Charles  Dorrough,  M.A Philosophy 

Samuel  Dunbar  Duncan,  M.A Romance  Languages 

John  Bynum  Easley,  B.A English 

John  Dale  Ebbs,  M.A English 

Charles  Edward  Edwards,  M.S.I.M Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Kate  Durr  Elmore,  B.A English 

David  Mackenzie  Faulkner,  M.B.A Economics  and  Business  Administration 

William  Nelson  Ferris,  M.A Romance  Languages 

Nicholas  George  Fotion,  M.A Philosophy 

Herbert  Fred,  M.M Music 

Rosemary  Fussenegger,  Magister  d.  Pharmazie  Pharmacy 

Paul   Morton    Gaston,    M.A History 

Jay  H.  Gates,  B.A Political  Science 

John   H.   Gauntlett,   M.A Political   Science 

Franklee  Gilbert,  B.A Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Joseph  Duane  Gilliam,  B.S Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Elizabeth   Ferol   Goding,   M.A Psychology 

Hilton   Thomas  Goulson,  M.S.P.H Parisitology 

Edward  Everett  Grace,   B.S Mathematics 

Charles  James  Gross,  Jr.,  M.A Classics 

Ruth  Autrey  Gynther,  M.A Psychology 

John  Thomas  Hammack,  M.S Psychology 

Mark  Hanna,  B.A Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Arthur  Robert  Harden,  M.A Romance  Languages 

George  C.  Herndl,  B.A.  English 

Robert  E.  Hiller,  Jr.,  M.S.  Physics 

Edward  Atwill  Holden,  B.S Psychology 

Irwin  Leon  Hontgberg,  B.S.   Pharmacy 

Patricia  Arlene  Hostetter,  B.A English 

Thomas  George  Hurysz,  M.A Economics  and  Business  Administration 

William  Lentz  Ivey,  B.S Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Morton  Yale  Jacobs,   M.A.   English 

Norman    Eugene   Jarrard,   M.S English 

Charles  Javens,   B.A Romance   Languages 

Jerah  Williams  Johnson,  M.A History 

Donald  Herbert  Kuhn,  M.A English 

Enoch  Lawrence  Lee,   M.A History 

Marvin  E.  Lee,  B.A Economics  and  Business  Administration 

James  Alonza  Legette,  Jr.,  D.D.S Dentistry 

Maurice    Roger    Legris,    Ph.B English 

John  F.  Mahoney,  M.A English 

Tiny  Morrow  Mann,  B.A Mathematics 

Joseph   Edgar   Martin,   M.S.   Mathematics 

Hubert  Eugene  McAllister,  M.A History 

Richard  H.   McCleerv,  M.A Political   Science 

Cicero  Daniel  McIntvre,  M.A Romance  Languages 

James  Robertson  McQuiston,  M.A English 

Willard  E.    Meador,   B.S Physics 

Henry  Conrad  Miller,  Jr Mathematics 

Allen    Martin    Krebs,   B.A Psychology 
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James  Houston  Montgomery,  B.A Romance  Languages 

Amos  Monroe  Moore,  B.A Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Carl  C.  Moses,  M.A Political  Science 

Olin  Bryan  Murray,  Jr German 

William  Hoogland  Myer,  M.A Romance  Languages 

Elmer  R.  Oettinger,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  M.A English 

Donald  Austin   Olewine,  B.S Physiology 

David  Orr,  B.S English 

Emmett  Mason  Partin,  B.A Romance  Languages 

Lennard  Jay  Pepper,  B.A Psychology 

Thomas   Owen    Pinkerton,   B.S.,   LL.B German 

Charles  Francis  Poston,  M.  A Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Alison   Preble,   M.A English 

Rosamond    Putzel,    M.A English 

Willard  Range,  M.A Political  Science 

Benny  Ramon  Reece,  M.A Classics 

Laurie  Tully  Reed,  M.A English 

Halbert  Adair  Reeves,  M.A English 

Dana  Phelps  Ripley,  M.A Romance  Languages 

William  Willis  Ritter,  M.  A Romance  Languages 

Robert  Preston  Rogers,  M.A English 

Gennaro  Anthony   Santangelo,   M.A English 

Robert  Lewis  Schurfranz,  M.A Romance  Languages 

Talbot  Rayl  Selby,  B.A Classics 

Emma  Louise  Shepherd,   M.A English 

Robert  Paul  Sonkowsky,  B.A Classics 

Harold  Michael  Starr,  B.S Mathematics 

Edmund  John  Steytler,  M.A History 

Paul  Gene  Stassler,  M.A.,  M.S Music 

Jack  D.  Street,  B.S.,  M.A Romance  Languages 

John  Upbratus  Tate,  Jr.,  B.A English 

William  Perry  Timlake,  B.S Mathematics 

Donald  Webb  Tucker,  B.S Romance  Languages 

Robert  Leon  Van  de  Castle,  M.A Psychology 

Richard  Thomas  Wagner,   M.A English 

James  Clarence  Wallace,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  B.A History 

Martin  Simon  Wallach,  B.A Psychology 

Marcus  Bishop  Waller,  M.Ed Psychology 

John  Charles  Weston,   M.A English 

Sarah   Irene  Williams,  B.A Mathematics 

Kenneth  Rudge  Wilson-Jones,  M.A Romance  Languages 

David  Jordan  Woloshin,   M.A German 

Dal  Floyd  Wooten,  B.A English 

Graduate  Assistants 

Archie  Cornelious  Allen,  B.A Zoology 

John  F.  Archer,  B.S Physics 

Thomas  Earney  Austin,  B.S Chemistry 

Joseph  Yarnall  Bassett,  B.S Chemistry 

Marvin   Bryan  Berry,  B.A Classics 

Edward   George   Bilpuch,   M.S Physics 

Robert  Paul  Blair,  M.A Chemistry 

Robert  Terry  Campbell,  B.S Chemistry 

Frank   Edward   Carevic,   B.S Chemistry 
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Jay  Randall  Carver,  B.A Sanitary  Engineering 

Eloise  Elizabeth  Clark,  B.A Zoology 

Thomas  Graham  Clarke,  B.S Geology  and  Geography 

June  Estelle  Craft,  B.A Dramatic  Art 

James  R.  Crozier,  B.Arch City  and  Regional  Planning 

Paul  Alex  De  Paulis,  B.A Geology  and  Geography 

Guy  Hiram  Dority,  B.S Chemistry 

Hugh  S.  Downing,  B.A Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures 

Eleanor  Alice  Driscoll,  B.A Art 

Oscar  Bradley  Eckhoff,  B.A Geology  and  Geography 

Heinz  Martin  Ederma,  M.S Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

Samuel  Thomas  Emory,  Jr.,  B.A Geology  and  Geography 

Edward  Roy  Epperson,  B.S Chemistry 

June  Marie  Eschweiler,  B.A Dramatic  Art 

Anna  Bess  Ferguson,  B.A Chemistry 

Robert  Donald   Frye,   B.A Chemistry 

Peggie  Bird   Garrison,   B.A Chemistry 

Jack  Norman  Godfrey,  B.S Chemistry 

Daniel  Goldrich,  B.A Political  Science 

John  Loughlin  Grant,  B.S Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Frank  Billings  Greer,  B.S Education 

Ralph  Ellingwood  Grimes,   M.A History 

Ruth  Harwood,  M.A Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Forest  Clyde  Hentz,  B.S Chemistry 

Jackson  R.  Herring,  B.S Physics 

Gary  Plant  Hildebrand,  B.S Chemistry 

David  J.  Holbrook,  B.S Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

Jerome  Hollander,  B.A Chemistry 

James   Howard   Holloway,   B.S Chemistry 

Robert  Louis  Holt,  B.S Chemistry 

Duane   F.   Houck,   B.A.    Botany 

Charles  Edwin    Houston,   B.A Chemistry 

Bjorn  Frederick  Hrutfiord,  B.S Chemistry 

Nathaniel  Cheairs  Hughes,  Jr.,  B.A History 

Edward  Stokes  Johnson,  B.A Psychology 

Fritz  K.  Johnson,  B.S Geology  and  Geography 

Milton   N.   Kabler,   B.S Physics 

Peggy-Ann  W.  Kessler,  B.S Botany 

Charles  W.  Kim,  M.S.P.H Parasitology 

Ellsworth  Lee  Kingery,  B.Ed Physical  Education 

Vivian   Diana   Kline,   B.A Classics 

Marcelline  Krafchick,  B.A Dramatic  Art 

Henrietta   Laing,    B.A Botany 

Yves  Laulan,  B.A.  Political  Science 

Andrew  J.  Lavin,  B.S Physics 

George  Fred  Lee,  B.A Sanitary  Engineering 

Robert  Stanley  Leisner,   M.S Botany 

John  Michael  Lobato,  B.A Chemistry 

Charles  Raymond  McFarland,  M.S Bacteriology 

Haven  Ray  McKnight,  B.A English 

John  Thomas  MacQueen,  B.S Chemistry 

Hester  Poole  Matthews,  M.A Romance  Languages 

Robin  Mickle,  B.S Physics 

Bradford  Miller,  M.S Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

Charles  Edward  Miller,  B.S Botany 
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John  David  Moore,  M.S.P.H Zoology 

Henry  Ray  Morgan,  B.S Physical  Education 

Kenneth  Lee  Parks,  B.S Chemistry 

Fred  Kenneth  Parrish,  B.A Zoology 

Floyd  Donald  Pease,  B.A Music 

Lilian  Maria-Irene  Pibernik,  B.A Music 

Edward  Pinney,  B.S Political  Science 

Dulon  Devon  Pollard,  B.S Bacteriology 

David  Charles  Priest,  B.A Chemistry 

George  Ramseur,  M.Ed Botany 

John  Justin  Randall,  B.S Chemistry 

William  Dickenson  Reves,  Jr.,  B.S Geology  and  Geography 

Bob  Sanders  Roberson,   B.A Bacteriology 

Priscilla  Alden  Roetzel,  B.A Art 

Richard  Ricord  Rothrock,  B.A Dramatic  Art 

John   Keen   Ruff,   B.S Chemistry 

William  Russell  Rugg,  B.A City  and  Regional  Planning 

George  DeWitt  Saute,  B.A Psychology 

Lee  Eastman  Schacht,  M.A Zoology 

Dorothy  D.  Schottelius,  M.S Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

William   Guernsey  Scribner,  B.A Chemistry 

Samuel  David  Shearer,  B.S.C.E Sanitary  Engineering 

Frances  E.  Silliman,  M.A Botany 

Evelyn  Z.  Sinha,  M.A Geology  and  Geography 

Barkev  Siroonian,  B.A.,  A.A Sanitary   Engineering 

Caroline  Sites,  B.M.,  B.S.,  M.M Music 

Kendall  Owen   Smith,   B.A Bacteriology 

Paul  Vincent  Smith,  B.A Physical  Education 

Roy  Lester  Smith,  B.A Chemistry 

George  H.  Spooner,  B.S Sanitary  Engineering 

Robert  Henry  Stenzel,  B.S Physical  Education 

Richard  H.  Sudds,  Jr.,  M.S.P.H Parasitology 

Evelyn  Maurine  Synan,  B.S.M Music 

Harold   Melon   Taylor,   B.A Chemistry 

Paul  D.  Van  Zandt,  M.S.P.H Parasitology 

David  Lester  Venezky,  B.S Chemistry 

John  Conway  Watts,  M.A Chemistry 

Harvey  Anthony  Whetstone,  Jr.,  M.A Dramatic  Art 

John  Wesley  Wilkinson,  M.A Statistics 

Warren  C.  Willig,  M.A Physics 

Charles  Thomis  Wimbish,  B.S Geology  and  Geography 

John   Edney   Wise,   B.S Chemistry 

Research  Assistants  and  Special  Fellows 

J.  Stacy  Adams,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Glaydis  Marie  Basincer,  B.S.,  Bacteriology 

James  M.  Beshers,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

John  Wilson  Blake,  B.S.,  Zoology 

Robert  Guy  Brown,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Everett  Paul  Cameron,  M.A.,  Education 

Richard  Nestor  Carrer,  B.A.,  Psychology 

Richard  L.  Carter,  M.S.,  Statistics 

Joan  Sacknitz  Carver,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Eliska  Chanlett,  B.A.,  Psychology 

William  J.  Christy,  M.S.,  Psychology 
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Whitfield  Cobb,  M.A.,  Statistics 

Harry  Michael  Core,  B.S.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Alexander  Shuford  Davis,  M.A.,  Mathematics 

Hester  Ashmead  Davis,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Richard  de  Charms,  IV,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Joseph  C.  Doster,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Norman  Draper,  M.A.,  Statistics 

Joan  French,  B.S.,  Psychiatry 

Ramanathan  Gnanadesikan,  B.Sc,  Statistics 

Joan  Marie  Combs  Grace,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Hans  Martin  Grainer,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Shanti  Gupta,  M.A.,  Statistics 

Joyce  Hayes,  M.A.,  Psychology 

Edgar  Powell  Hickman,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Margaret  Agnes  Hunt,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Robert  Leroy  Isaacson,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Roy  Paul  Johnston,  M.A.,  School  of  Nursing 

Lakshmi  Kappagantula,  M.Sc,  Physics 

Alvin  M.  Katz,  B.S.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

John  Howard  Kepchar,  M.A.,  Zoology 

Lu  Weiming,  M.S.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

John  Hans  MacKay,  M.A.,  Statistics 

William  C.  Mallard,  B.S.,  Physics 

Ann  Carol  Maney,  M.A.,  School  of  Nursing 

Sujit  Kumar  Mitra,  M.Sc,  Statistics 

Donald  Franklin  Morrison,  M.A.,  Statistics 

Urban  Haggerson  Moss,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Charles  B.  Nam,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Charles  Francis  Nelson,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Wyman  Richardson,  B.S.,  Statistics 

Roberto  Sasso,  B.A.,  Statistics 

Lois  Cummings  Saute,  B.A.,  Psychology 

Albert  Schaffer,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Bradbury  Seasholes,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Edward  Arthur  Sharpless,  B.S.Ed.,  Bacteriology 

Mohammed  M.  Siddiqui,  M.A.,  Statistics 

Mary  Frances  Skidmore,  B.S.S.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Marion  Bush  Smith,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Mathematics 

Diffee  William  Standard,  M.A.,  History 

Emma  Elizabeth  Stewart,  B.A.,  Psychology 

Lloyd  H.  Strickland,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Richard  Robb  Taylor,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Gordon  Murray  Thelin,  M.S.,  Pathology 

Barbara  Mallard  Thomas,  B.A.,  Physiology 

George  S.  Tracy,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

John  Jacob  Vogel,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

James  Wilson  Walker,  M.A.,  Statistics 

Cameron  Pritchett  West,  M.A.,  Education 

Robert  Louis  Wilson,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

James  Arthur  Wright,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Non-Service  Fellows 

Laura  G.  Anderton,  M.S.,  Danforth  Foundation  Fellow  in  Zoology 

Nicholas  H.  Batuyios,  B.S.,  William  S.  Merrill  Research  Fellow  in  Pharmacy 

Audrey  J.  Booth,  M.N.,  Commonwealth  Fund  Fellowship  in  the  School  of  Nursing 
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Thomas  Kemper  Brotherton,  B.S.,  Reynolds  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Earl  Triplett  Brown,  B.S.,  Vick  Research  Fellow  in  Pharmacy 

James  Jackson  Callan,  B.A.,  Family  Service  of  Savannah  Fellow  in  Social  Work 

Richard  Charles  Casey,  B.A.,  Mary  Taylor  Williams  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

John  Cazin,  Jr.,  M.S.,  National  Science  Foundation  Fellow  in  Bacteriology 

Paula  Beaver  Chipman,  B.S.,  National  Science  Foundation  Fellow  in  Parasitology 

Charles  Eugene  Coffey,  B.S.,  Eastman  Kodak  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Samuel  Charles  Coval,  M.A.,  Bertha  Colton  Williams  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

Charles  Christopher  Crittenden,  B.A.,  Mary  Taylor  Williams  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

Graham  Johnson  Davis,  M.S.,  William  Chambers  Coker  Fellow  in  Botany 

Allan  Webster  Dickinson,  B.S.,  National  Science  Foundation  Fellow  in  Statistics 

Charles  Foster  Federspiel,   M.A.,   United  States   Public  Health  Service  Fellow  in 

Biostatistics 
Charles   Elmo   Ferguson,    M.A.,    Earhart    Foundation    Fellow   in    Economics   and 

Business  Administration 
Carl  Vaughan  Fisher,  B.S.,  Julian  Price  Fellow  in  Life  Insurance 
Patricia  Mary  Fossum,  M.S.,  United  States  Public  Health  Fellow  in  Psychology 
Richard  Milan  Fox,  B.A.,  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  and  Graham  Kenan  Fellow  in 

Philosophy 
Milagros  Guzman,  B.A.,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Personnel  Scholarship  in 

Psychology 
Robert  Winship  Health,  B.S.,  National  Science  Foundation  Fellow  in  Mathematics 
Charles  Laroy  Hilson,  B.S.,  Research  Fellow  in  Motor  Transportation 
James  Moser  Jung,  B.S.,  DuPont  Fellow  in  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching  in 

Education 
Marvin  Aaron  Kastenbaum,  M.S.,  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Fellow  in 

Biostatistics 
George  Hart  Lawrence,  II,  B.A.,  United  States  Public  Health  Fellow  in  Psychology 
Charles  Kingsley  Levy,  M.S.,  National  Institutes  of  Health  Fellow  in  Zoology 
Will  Dockery  Merritt,  B.S.,  Reynolds  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Joseph  Sampson   Murphy,  B.A.,  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  and  Graham  Kenan 

Fellowship  in  Philosophy 
John  Kendall  Nelson,  B.A.,  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  and  University  Scholar- 
ship in  History 
Charles  Lewis  Price,  M.A.,  Waddell  Fellow  in  History 
Dana  Edward  Anthony  Quade,  B.A.,  Fellow  in  Statistics 
Corazon  Ramirez,  B.S.,  Lunsford  Richardson  Memorial  Fellow  in  Pharmacy 
Wyman  Richardson,  B.S.,  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Fellow  in  Biostatistics 
Donald  L.  Richter,  B.A.,  National  Science  Foundation  Fellow  in  Statistics 
Ray  Crouse  Roberts,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Research  Fellow  in  Motor  Transportation 
Ruth  Roettinger,  M.A.,  Southern  Fellowship  Fellow  in  Political  Science 
John  Moore  Ruth,  B.S.,  American  Viscose  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
William  Benjamin  Segraves,  B.C.E.,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company  Fellow  in  Statis- 
tics 
Cathleen  Marion  Sifford,  B.A.,  DuPont  Fellow  in  Science  and  Mathematics  Teach- 
ing in  Education 
William  Floyd  Simonet,  B.A.,  Bertha  Colton  Williams  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
Walter  Allen  Spivey,  M.A.,  Earhart  Foundation  Fellow  in  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration 
Frank  LeRoy  Turner,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Waddell  Fellow  in  History 
Alexander  Vavoulis,  M.A.,  DuPont  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Henry  Bradley  Wells,  M.S.P.H.,  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Fellow  in 

Economics  and  Business  Administration 
George  Thomas  White,  B.S.,  American  Enka  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
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Kathleen  Elizabeth  White,  M.S.,  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Fellow  in 

Biostatistics 
George  P.  Williams,  M.S.,  Southern  Fellowship  Fellow  in  Physics 
George  Wolff,  M.A.,  Southern  Fellowship  Fellow  in  Political  Science 
William  Arthur  Wood,  M.A.,  Reynolds  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Judith   Lamar   Yingling,   B.A.,   Children's    Home   Society   of   Virginia   Scholarship 

in  Social  Work 

Business  Foundation  Service  Fellows 

Joseph  Edward  Brooks,  B.S Business  Administration 

James  Nicholas  Browne,  III,  B.S Business  Administration 

David  McClure,  B.A Business  Administration 

Morris  Edward  McCrary,  B.S Business  Administration 

Andrew  James  Vero,  B.A Business  Administration 

Curtis  Robert  Wick,  B.S Business  Administration 

Special  First-Year  Graduate  Scholars 

Frances  C.  Alexander,  B.A Psychology 

Allen   Keith  Clark,  B.A Chemistry 

Barbara   June   Donnell,   B.A English 

Doris  Marian  MacPhail,  B.A Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Ancell  Clyde  Mewborn,  B.A Mathematics 

Bobby  Joe  Patterson,  B.A English 

Josefine  Verdoner,  B.A English 

Ronald  Erwin  White,  B.A Classics 

Ihor  Zielyk,  B.A Sociology  and  Anthropology 

John  Motley  Morehead  Scholars 

Thomas  Claiborne  Creasy,  Jr.,  B.A Law 

John   Minor  Gwynn,  Jr.,   B.S Mathematics 

John  Livingston  Hazlehurst,  III,  A.B Medicine 

Hamilton  Cowles  Horton,  Jr.,  A.B Law 

Wade  Hampton  Jordan,  Jr.,  B.S Chemistry 

Edward  Carwile  LeRoy,  B.S Medicine 

Benjamin  Vardry  Mast,  B.S Radio,  Television,  Motion  Pictures 

Charles  W.  Phillips,  B.S Medicine 

Charles  Hill  Yarborough,  Jr.,  B.A Law 


Part  Two 
GENERAL    INFORMATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  provided  for  in  the  state  con- 
stitution in  1776  and  chartered  in  1789,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  its 
first  building  in  1793  and  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1795.  It 
thereby  became  the  first  state  university  in  the  United  States  to  ad- 
mit students  and  send  them  out  into  the  nation  bearing  a  state  uni- 
versity diploma. 

The  origin  of  the  University  may  be  traced  to  Section  XLI  of  the 
North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1776,  which  declared  that  "all  use- 
ful learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more 
universities."  Sponsored  by  William  Richardson  Davie,  "father  of 
the  University,"  the  University  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly through  an  act  passed  December  11,  1789,  which  declared  that 
"in  all  well  regulated  Government,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
every  Legislature  to  consult  the  Happiness  of  a  rising  Generation, 
and  endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  Discharge  of  the  Social 
Duties  of  Life,  by  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  Education." 
On  December  21,  1789,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  accompanying 
act  providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  for  the  support  of 
the  University  through  escheats  and  arrearages  due  the  state. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  at  Fayette- 
ville  on  December  18,  1789,  to  accept  Benjamin  Smith's  offer  of  20,000 
acres  of  land.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees  occurred  at 
Fayetteville  on  November  15,  1790,  as  required  by  the  charter.  In 
1792,  a  committee  headed  by  Frederick  Hargett  selected  New  Hope 
Chapel,  now  Chapel  Hill,  as  the  site  for  the  University.  On  October 
12,  1793,  Davie,  as  Grand  Master  of  Masons,  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
Old  East,  the  first  building.  Formal  opening  exercises  were  held 
January  15,  1795,  but  the  first  student  did  not  arrive  "on  the  hill" 
until  February  12.  For  two  weeks  he  was  the  student  body.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  there  were  two  professors  and  forty-one  students. 

The  University  began  its  career  with  a  gift  of  land  warrants  for 
20,000  acres,  cash  amounting  to  $2,706.41,  and  a  loan  of  $10,000 
(afterward  converted  into  a  gift)  made  by  the  legislature  in  1791  as 
a  result  of  the  interest  and  leadership  of  Davie  as  a  member  of  the 
House.   By  constant  struggle  and  periodic  appeals  for  private  benefac- 
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tions,  the  institution  grew  despite  general  poverty,  opposition  to  tax- 
ation, denominational  hostility,  and  sectional  controversies  between 
eastern  and  western  North  Carolina.  The  General  Assembly  made 
no  specific  appropriations  for  its  maintenance  until  1881,  but  through 
the  act  passed  in  1789  it  exempted  the  University  from  taxation  and 
made  it  the  beneficiary  of  escheats  and  arrearages  due  the  state;  and 
in  1867  it  appropriated  $7,000  to  pay  to  officers  indebtedness  incurred 
during  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War. 

Before  1804,  the  University  was  under  a  succession  of  "presiding 
professors."  This  was  not  a  satisfactoiy  system,  and  in  1804,  Joseph 
Caldwell  was  elected  the  first  president.  Under  Caldwell  (1804-1812, 
1817-1835),  the  University  grew  from  a  small  classical  school  into 
a  creditable  liberal  arts  college.  After  1815,  natural  sciences  were 
placed  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  humanities. 

When  Caldwell  was  succeeded  by  David  L.  Swain  in  1835,  the 
University  was  widely  known  as  a  center  of  sound  scholarship  and 
teaching.  During  his  long  tenure  (1835-1868),  Swain  devoted  his  ad- 
ministration to  a  program  of  drawing  the  institution  and  the  state 
close  together.  More  emphasis  was  placed  on  subjects  designed  to 
prepare  men  for  public  service — history,  law,  rhetoric,  and  public 
speaking.  The  ideal  of  public  service  overshadowed  general  culture 
prior  to  1860.  During  these  years,  the  enrollment  of  the  University 
reached  a  peak  of  456  (1858) ,  and  its  alumni  included  one  president 
of  the  United  States,  one  vice-president,  seven  cabinet  officials,  ten 
United  States  senators,  forty-one  representatives  in  Congress,  fifteen 
state  governors,  and  many  state  judges  and  legislators.  From  1814, 
when  a  University  alumnus  first  became  governor,  until  the  present 
time,  twenty-eight  of  the  forty-five  governors  of  North  Carolina 
have  studied  at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  University  remained  open  during  the  Civil  War,  although 
most  of  its  faculty  and  students  joined  the  Confederate  armies.  Re- 
construction, however,  closed  its  doors  for  five  years  (1870-1875) . 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  alumni  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer, 
a  Chapel  Hill  resident,  the  University  was  reopened  in  1875. 

By  the  constitution  adopted  in  1868  the  General  Assembly  has 
"power  to  provide  for  the  election  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  whom,  when  chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  priv- 
ileges, rights,  franchises  and  endowments  thereof  in  anywise  granted 
to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  said  University;  and  the  General 
Assembly  may  make  such  provisions,  laws  and  regulations,  from  time 
to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  said  University."  The  governor  of  the  state  is,  ex- 
officio,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  same  constitution,  in  connection  with  "Benefits  of  the  Uni- 
versity,"  further  states:    "The   General  Assembly  shall   provide   that 
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the  benefits  of  the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to 
the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also,  that  all  the 
property  which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter 
accrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  University." 

In  1875  the  University  reopened  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Charles 
Phillips  as  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  (1875-1876) .  From  1876  to  1953 
the  University  has  had  eight  presidents,  each  of  whom  has  contributed 
to  its  expansion  and  progress.  Dr.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle  (1876-1891) 
reorganized  the  University  (1876),  established  the  first  summer 
normal  session  in  the  South  (1877) ,  secured  the  first  regular  ap- 
propriation for  maintenance  (1881),  and  wrote  a  two-volume  his- 
tory of  the  University.  George  Tayloe  Winston  (1891-1896)  "made 
its  campus  the  dwelling  place  of  dynamic  democracy  and  a  citadel 
against  the  forces  of  intolerance  and  bigotry."  Edwin  Anderson  Alder- 
man (1896-1900)  opened  its  doors  to  women.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Francis  Preston  Venable  (1900-1914) ,  the  University's  finan- 
cial condition,  improved,  the  physical  plant  was  considerably  ex- 
panded, athletics  were  encouraged,  and  creative  scholarship  was  re- 
quired of  the  faculty.  The  brief  administration  of  Edward  Kidder 
Graham  (1914-1918)  was  notable  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Uni- 
versity's service  to  the  state,  increased  resources,  and  a  strengthening 
of  student  morale. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  the  University  was  the  recipient  of  a  legacy 
from  Mrs.  Mary  Lily  Kenan  (Flagler)  Bingham,  which  amounted  to 
$75,000  per  year  for  twenty-one  years,  after  which  the  principal  was 
given  outright.  The  "Kenan  Professorships  Fund"  thus  established 
is,  according  to  the  will,  to  be  "perpetually  used  .  .  .  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  salaries  of  professors"  who  are  to  be  known  as  "Kenan 
Professors,"  the  bequest  "being  given  in  the  interest  of  education  of 
the  youth  of  North  Carolina."  Elevation  to  a  Kenan  Professorship, 
with  its  corresponding  salary  increase,  made  on  the  basis  of  distinc- 
tion in  research,  in  teaching,  or  in  service  to  the  University  and  the 
state,  is  an  honor  which,  since  1918,  has  been  given  to  fifty-three  pro- 
fessors, twenty-five  of  whom  are  still  active.  Through  the  years  the 
Kenan  Fund  has  enabled  the  University  to  retain  on  its  faculty  and 
to  attach  to  it  scholars  and  teachers  of  wide  reputation  and  recognized 
leadership. 

The  administration  of  President  Harry  Woodburn  Chase  (1919- 
1930)  was  marked  by  rapid  physical  expansion,  and  achievement  of 
an  international  reputation  for  high  standards  of  scholarship  and 
freedom  in  research  and  teaching.  Student  enrollment  increased 
rapidly,  and  maintenance  appropriations  reached  $894,379  in  1928- 
1929.    Increasing  emphasis  was  shown  in  social  sciences  and  graduate 
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work.  The  Graduate  School  was  reorganized  in  1920,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press  was  incorporated  in  1922,  and  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science  was  organized  in  1924.  Early  in  the 
decade  professional  schools  of  engineering  and  commerce  were  in- 
augurated. 

Under  President  Frank  Porter  Graham  (1930-1949)  University 
progress  continued.  The  administrative  consolidation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at 
Greensboro,  and  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  into  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
was  effected  in  1932.  New  schools  and  divisions  were  added  at  Chapel 
Hill — Library  Science  in  1931,  the  General  College  in  1935,  and 
Public  Health  in  1936.  The  Institute  of  Government  became  a  part 
of  the  University  in  1942,  the  Communication  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  1945,  and  the  School  of  Education,  discontinued  in  1933, 
was  re-instituted  in  1948.  New  departments  were  added — City  and 
Regional  Planning  in  1946,  Radio  in  1947,  and  Religion  in  1947.  In 
1949,  the  53,000,000  Morehead  Building  and  Planetarium  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  organized  in  1949  for  the  pur- 
pose of  integrating  the  work  of  all  of  the  health  professional  schools 
and  the  hospital,  includes  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Public  Health, 
Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  and  Nursing;  and  the  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital.  In  1950,  a  School  of  Social  Work  and  a  School  of  Journal- 
ism were  established,  and  the  School  of  Commerce  became  the  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

In  the  development  of  the  consolidation  process,  Robert  Burton 
House  was  selected  by  President  Graham  and  duly  confirmed  by  the 
Trustees  in  1934  to  serve  as  Dean  of  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Chapel  Hill.  In  1945,  Dean  House's  title  was  changed  by 
the  Trustees  to  Chancellor  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  World  War  II  the  University  rendered  noteworthy  service. 
Some  20,000  officers  and  cadets  in  naval  aviation  were  trained  in 
the  United  States  Navy  Pre-Flight  School,  established  in  1942.  A 
naval  R.O.T.C.  unit,  established  in  1940,  still  continues,  and  a  Navy 
V-12  program  was  set  up.  Army  and  Army  Air  Corps  groups  were 
also  trained. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  President  Graham  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  March,  1949,  Controller  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  be- 
came Acting  President;  and  in  February,  1950,  Gordon  Gray  was 
elected  President,  assuming  office  in  September,  1950.  President  Gray's 
administration  has  seen  continued  growth  of  the  physical  plant  of 
the  University,  the  opening  of  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital, 
the  Dental  Clinic,  the  Nurses'  home,  and  a  unit  of  the  State  Tubercu- 
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losis  Hospital,  The  Gravely  Sanatorium.  Under  his  guidance,  the 
University  is  operating  an  F.  M.  Radio  Station  and  has  secured  an 
Educational  Television  license.  Over  a  million  dollars  in  private 
gifts  were  secured  for  building  the  transmitter,  and  the  station  is  now 
in  operation. 

With  the  growth  of  the  University  has  come  a  need  for  the  re- 
defining of  the  relation  of  the  faculty  to  the  University.  On  Novem- 
ber 6,  1942,  the  General  Faculty  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  John  M.  Booker,  to 
study  faculty  government  and  prepare  a  report  embodying  a  uni- 
form set  of  principles  defining  the  powers,  duties,  and  status  of  the 
various  divisions  which  constitute  the  University.  The  committee, 
known  as  the  Committee  on  University  Government,  submitted  its 
report  in  sections  during  the  next  eight  years.  On  May  10,  1950,  the 
General  Faculty  adopted,  in  its  entirety,  the  new  instrument  known 
as  "Faculty  Legislation  on  University  Government,"  with  the  pro- 
vision that  it  go  into  effect  in  January,  1951. 

The  chief  departure  from  previous  legislative  practice  in  Uni- 
versity Government  made  by  the  new  legislation  is  in  its  establish- 
ment of  a  Faculty  Council  as  the  governing  body.  The  Council, 
elected  for  three-year  staggered  terms  from  all  the  divisions  of  the 
University  and  embracing  all  ranks  of  professorship  on  a  propor- 
tional basis,  has  assumed  all  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  except  the  power  to  amend  the  "General  Faculty  Legisla- 
tion." Consisting  of  ex-officio  and  elected  members,  the  Council 
meets  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  during  the  academic  year 
for  the  transaction  of  University  business.  Names  of  the  present 
Council,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  terms,  appear  on  pages  11-13. 

Growth  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  is  depicted  in  enroll- 
ment figures.  In  the  fall  of  1920  students  in  residence  numbered 
some  1,300;  in  1930,  2,700;  and  in  the  fall  of  1941  enrollment  reached 
4,108 — up  to  then  an  all-time  high.  Because  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  and 
the  general  pressure  for  university  and  college  education  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  enrollment  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1948-1949  reached 
7,603,  the  highest  figure  to  date. 

With  expanded  facilities  in  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  the 
Library,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  Law  School,  and 
the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  English,  the  University  has  already 
embarked  upon  a  new  era  of  service  to  the  state.  With  a  bright  past 
and  the  opportunities  for  an  even  more  brilliant  future,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  looks  ahead  with  confidence  and  challenge.* 


*  For  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  University,  see  Kemp  Plummer  Battle's  two 
volume  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  1907-12;  Archibald  Henderson': 
The  Campus  of  the  First  State  University,  published  in  1949;  and  R.  D.  W.  Conner's  rwo-volumi 
A  Documentary  History  of  the  University  of  North   Carolina,   1776-1799,  published  in   1953. 
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Organization  and  Degrees 

The  University  is  organized  into  a  General  College  (which  gives 
the  general  academic  work  of  the  first  two  years) ,  a  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  twelve  schools  which  have  jurisdiction  over  degrees 
as  shown  below: 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Geology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology 

*  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

*  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Bacteriology 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Relations 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mathematics 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry   (with  the  School  of  Dentistry) 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Laws    (with  the  School  of  Law) 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine   (with  the  School  of  Medicine) 
Bachelor  of  Music 

The  School  of  Business  Administration 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  and  Laws 
(with  the  School  of  Law) 

The  School  of  Education 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Science  Teaching 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 

The  School  of  Journalism 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism 

The  Graduate  School 

Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Arts  in  Communications 

Master  of  Arts  in  Creative  Art 

Master  of  Arts  in  Journalism 

Master  of  Science 

Master  of  Science  in  Industrial  Relations 


*  After  fall  semester,    1955-1956,   this  degree  will  be  administered   by   the  School   of   Public 
Health. 
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Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Master  o 
Doctor  o 
Doctor  o 
Doctor  o 


Science  in  Library  Science 

Science  in  Nursing 

Science  in  Oral  Surgery 

Science  in  Orthodontics 

Science  in  Pedodontics 

Science  in  Personnel  Administration 

Science  in  Public  Health 

Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering 

Education 

Social  Work 

Music 

Public  Health 

Regional  Planning 

School  Librarianship 

Business  Administration 

Education 

Public  Health 

Philosophy 


The  School  of  Law 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Law 

Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Laws 

(with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  and  Laws 

(with  the  School  of  Business  Administration) 

The  School  of  Library  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Library  Science 
The  School  of  Social  Work 
(see  above) 

division  of  health  affairs 
The  School  of  Medicine 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine      (see  above) 
Doctor  of  Medicine 

The  School  of  Public  Health 

(see  above) 

The  School  of  Dentistry 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry      (see  above) 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dental  Hygiene 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
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The  School  of  Pharmacy 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
The  School  of  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 

SUMMER    SESSION 

Many  of  the  regular  courses  as  described  in  this  catalogue  are 
offered  during  the  summer  session  with  the  same  credit  value.  In 
addition  to  this,  special  courses,  institutes,  and  workshops  may  be 
offered. 

Department  of  Naval  Science 

A  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Unit  is  maintained  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
No.  729,  which  authorizes  such  units  at  fifty-two  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States. 

Detailed  information  on  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  Unit  is  in  Part  IV  of  this  catalogue. 

Department  of  Air  Science 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  a  course  in 
Air  Science  has  been  established  at  the  University.  Under  this  pro- 
gram students  may  enroll  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  for  a  four-year  course  of  formal  instruction  in  Air  Science. 

Detailed  information  on  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  Unit  is  in  Part  IV  of  this  catalogue. 

Admissions 

Undergraduate  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  General  Col- 
lege, to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
to  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  to  the  School  of  Education, 
to  the  School  of  Journalism,  to  the  Dental  Hygienist  Program  of 
the  School  of  Dentistry,  and  to  the  School  of  Nursing.  Application 
blanks  for  admission  may  be  secured  by  writing  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions. Applications  along  with  complete  records  should  be  sub- 
mitted at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which 
a  student  desires  to  enroll. 

Women  Students:  Women  students  are  eligible  to  enter  the  fol- 
lowing schools  and  curricula  as  freshmen:  the  School  of  Nursing, 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Medical  Technology  curriculum,  and 
the  Dental  Hygienist  Program  of  the  School  of  Dentistry.  They  are 
eligible   to  enter   the   College   of  Arts   and   Sciences,    the   School    of 
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Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  School 
of  Journalism  on  the  same  bases  as  men.  Applications  for  Dental 
Hygiene  are  secured  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry;  others, 
including  applications  for  the  School  of  Nursing,  from  the  Director 
of  Admissions.  Women  who  are  permanent  and  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  Chapel  Hill  township  and  those  interested  in  Medical  Technol- 
ogy are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  General  College. 

Age:  Each  applicant  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  before  or  by  the 
actual  date  of  his  first  registration. 

Character:  Each  applicant  is  required  to  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  character. 

Health:  Each  new  student  before  his  arrival  at  the  University  is 
required  to  send  to  the  University  Physician  a  medical  history  pro- 
perly completed  by  his  physician.  The  health  questionnaire  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Each  registrant  is  also  required 
to  have  a  physical  examination  by  the  University  Physician  imme- 
diately before  the  period  of  his  first  registration.  A  former  student 
who  has  been  approved  for  readmission  to  the  University  and  who 
has  been  away  from  the  University  for  a  year  or  more  is  required  to 
submit  a  medical  form  and  to  be  examined  by  the  University  Physi- 
cian before  registration. 

admission  to  freshman  standing 

Formal  application  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  in  the 
General  College,  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  or 
the  Dental  Hygiene  Program  may  be  made  by  a  certificate  showing 
graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  an  accredited  high  school  with 
fifteen  acceptable  units  and  a  satisfactory  recommendation  from  the 
school  last  attended.  For  specific  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Nursing,  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Dental 
Hygiene  Program,  see  the  catalogues  of  those  schools.  Fifteen  units 
are  required  for  admission  to  the  General  College  and  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  Of  these,  ten  and  one-half  must  be  in  academic  subjects 
and  must  include  four  in  English,  two  in  one  foreign  language,  one 
and  one-half  in  algebra,  one  in  plane  geometry,  one  in  history  of 
the  United  States,  one  in  a  natural  science.  The  remaining  four 
and  one-half  units  are  elective.  Not  more  than  four  units  in  voca- 
tional subjects  may  be  allowed  toward  admission.  Specific  foreign  lan- 
guage requirements  are  found  in  the  curricula  outlined  on  pages 
116-123.  A  student  may  be  admitted  with  a  deficiency  of  one-half 
unit  in  algebra,  one  unit  in  plane  geometry,  and  two  units  in  foreign 
language  if  he  presents  fifteen  other  acceptable  units. 

Removing  Deficiences:  The  algebra  deficiency  may  be  removed 
by  passing  Mathematics  7,  11,  or  15  here,  or  by  a  special  examina- 
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tion  given  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  A  deficiency  in  plane 
geometry  may  be  removed  by  a  special  examination  given  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  by  a  course  offered  by  the  University's 
Correspondence  Division,  or  by  summer  work  at  an  approved  high 
school.  A  deficiency  in  a  foreign  language  may  be  removed  by 
passing  the  elementary  part  of  the  language  here.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  applicants  with  deficiencies  try  to  clear  these  during  the  sum- 
mer immediately  preceding  the  fall  opening  at  which  they  expect  to 
matriculate.  All  entrance  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  regis- 
tration for  the  fifth  semester  in  residence,  not  counting  the  summer 
session. 

A  graduate  of  a  non-accredited  high  school,  or  a  mature  student 
who  cannot  meet  the  formal  requirements,  may  qualify  for  admission 
by  a  special  entrance  examination. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  the  application  of  any  applicant 
who  ranked  in  the  lower  half  of  his  graduating  class  in  high  school. 
For  cause,  the  Committee  on  Admissions  may  disapprove  any  applica- 
tion for  admission. 

Admission  of  Non-residents:  An  applicant  who  is  a  non-resident 
of  North  Carolina  may  be  required  to  supplement  his  application 
and  transcript  with  a  personal  interview  with  a  representative  of  the 
University,  a  written  examination,  and  other  information  requested 
by  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  cannot  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  as  degree  candidates,  or  others  desiring  to 
improve  themselves  professionally,  may  be  admitted  as  special  stu- 
dents, with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned,  to  pur- 
sue a  non-degree  program.  Application  is  made  through  the  Director 
of  Admissions,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  student's  ability  to 
profit  from  the  program  desired  must  be  furnished.  The  applicant 
should  have  an  interview  with  the  dean  having  supervision  over  the 
work  to  be  taken. 

Special  students  are  on  probation.  Anyone  enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  special  student  is  required  to  carry  at  least  fifteen  hours 
of  work  unless  he  has  permission  of  the  dean  concerned  to  carry  less. 
They  are  required  to  pass  all  of  their  courses  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  continue  in  the  University. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AND  TO  THE 
SCHOOLS    OF    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION,    EDUCATION,    AND    JOURNALISM 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  to  the  Schools 
of  Business  Administration,  Education,  and  Journalism  is  based  upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  given 
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in  the  General  College  of  this  University  (pages  111-123)  or  its  equiv- 
alent certified  by  another  institution  of  recognized  academic  standing. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  is 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  C  average  or  better  is  achieved.  Provisions 
may  be  made  for  the  removal  of  a  deficiency  in  the  exact  requirements 
of  the  first  two  years. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING 

A  person  seeking  admission  to  the  University  on  the  basis  of  work 
at  another  recognized  college  or  university  is  required  to  present  a 
properly  certified  transcript  of  his  record  at  that  college  or  university 
at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  opening  of  the  term  in  which  the  appli- 
cant desires  to  enroll.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions.  Each  transfer  student  must  submit  a 
fee  of  $5.00.  If  the  applicant  is  not  accepted,  the  fee  is  returned;  if 
he  is  accepted  and  enrolls  as  a  student,  the  fee  will  be  applied  against 
the  bill  at  his  first  registration;  if  he  is  accepted  but  does  not  enroll, 
the  fee  will  be  forfeited  regardless  of  the  reason  involved. 

Each  transferred  record  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  requirements 
here.  A  transferring  student  is  expected  to  present  at  least  a  C  aver- 
age on  the  work  taken  at  other  institutions.  A  course  passed  with 
the  lowest  passing  grade  at  another  institution  does  not  give  hours 
credit  toward  graduation,  but  may  be  used  to  satisfy  a  subject  require- 
ment in  the  University.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  work  done  at  non- 
standard or  non-accredited  colleges  and  universities  unless  a  substanti- 
ating examination  is  passed  here  in  each  subject  for  which  credit  is 
sought.  Any  record  submitted  for  advanced  standing  may  be  rejected 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  validating  examinations  may  be  required  in 
any  or  all  subjects. 

Applicants  who  have  ever  attended  for  any  period  of  time  a  col- 
lege or  university  are  required  to  present  properly  certified  transcripts 
or  records  of  such  attendance.  It  will  be  considered  a  violation  of  the 
honor  code  if  in  his  application  for  admission  any  applicant  makes  a 
false  statement  with  reference  to  previous  college  or  university  at- 
tendance in  order  to  gain  admission  on  the  basis  of  a  high  school 
record  alone. 

The  University  is  not  an  accrediting  agency.  It  accepts  the  ac- 
creditation of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education  in 
so  far  as  high  and  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  (junior  colleges 
or  four-year  institutions)  are  concerned.  Outside  of  North  Carolina 
the  University  depends  upon  the  accreditation  of  the  departments  of 
education  of  the  various  states,  upon  the  accreditation  of  the  state 
universities  or  institutions  of  comparable  rank,  and  upon  the  accredi- 
tation of  regional  accrediting  agencies. 
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admission  to  graduate  and  professional  schools 
and  the  summer  session 

For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools,  the  applicant  should  address  his  inquiry  to  the  dean  of 
the  school  in  which  he  desires  to  enroll  or  consult  the  special  cata- 
logue of  that  school.  For  admission  to  the  summer  session  only,  the 
applicant  should  write  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  College  Year 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  ap- 
proximately seventeen  weeks  each,  and  a  summer  session  divided  in- 
to two  terms  of  about  six  weeks  each.  Currently  the  school  of  Med- 
icine and  the  School  of  Dentistry  are  operating  on  the  quarter  system. 
There  are  recesses  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter. 

Religious  Influence 

The  deep  concern  of  the  University  for  the  religious  life  of  the 
student  is  symbolized  by  the  centrally  located  YMCA  and  YWCA 
building.  Functioning  in  the  heart  of  the  campus  and  led  by  out- 
standing directors,  these  Christian  Associations  minister  to  the  student 
body.  In  addition  to  their  own  programs  and  services,  the  YMCA 
and  YWCA  serve  as  channels  of  communication  into  the  campus  for 
the  various  denominational  groups. 

The  churches  of  Chapel  Hill,  representing  most  of  the  denomina- 
tions, provide  an  effective  ministry  to  the  students  in  their  services 
of  worship  and  weekly  religious  programs.  The  larger  denominations 
also  make  available,  through  their  state  and  national  boards,  the  serv- 
ices of  young  pastors  who  work  exclusively  with  students.  These  pas- 
tors, having  official  faculty  recognition,  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  campus  religious  agencies. 

The  University  has  recently  established  a  Department  of  Religion, 
offering  courses  in  the  history,  literature,  and  interpretation  of  re- 
ligion. All  students  thus  have  the  opportunity  to  study  with  com- 
petent professors  who  can  lead  them  to  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  their  religious  faith. 

The  Council  on  Religious  Life,  whose  chairman  is  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  includes  in  its  membership  the  deans  of  the  colleges, 
chairmen  of  departments,  college  pastors,  YMCA  and  YWCA  direc- 
tors, and  other  key  persons  on  the  campus.  The  Council,  divided  in- 
to four  committees,  serves  to  coordinate  all  religious  activities,  to  pro- 
vide counseling  service  for  students,  to  supervise  chapel  and  convoca- 
tions, and  to  sponsor  new  approaches  to  religious  emphasis  among 
the  students.  The  Department  of  Religion  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
this  Council's  study  and  interest. 
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Physical  Education 

A  thorough  physical  examination  is  given  to  students  at  the  time 
of  entrance.  All  students  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  examination, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  program  to  the  individual's  par- 
ticular needs. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  undergraduate  men  two  pe- 
riods each  week  for  the  first  two  years;  and  of  all  undergraduate 
women  two  periods  each  week  for  the  first  three  years.  A  two-semester- 
hour  course  in  hygiene  is  required  of  all  freshmen.  Upperclassmen 
are  offered  the  opportunity  to  major  in  the  field  of  health  and  phys- 
ical education. 

Athletic  sports  and  all  kinds  of  physical  activity  are  encouraged. 
The  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics  includes  a  great  variety  of 
seasonal  competitive  games,  with  the  idea  of  promoting  maximum 
participation  by  members  of  the  student  body. 

In  addition  to  intercollegiate  athletics  the  University  fosters  an 
unusually  extensive  program  of  intramural  athletics.  During  the 
1954-1955  school  year  the  program  involved  65  per  cent  of  the  male 
student  body.  Every  effort  is  made  to  provide  each  interested  student 
with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  healthful  form  of  competi- 
tion with  his  fellows  and  to  learn  teamwork  and  good  sportsmanship. 

Medical  Attention 

In  order  to  provide  proper  medical  attention  for  the  student,  the 
University  employs  five  full-time  physicians  and  maintains  a  well- 
appointed  infirmary,  with  a  modern  X-ray  unit  under  the  direction 
of  a  full-time  technician,  and  with  a  laboratory  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses under  the  direction  of  two  full-time  technicians.  The  infirmary 
is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  University  Physician  and  is 
provided  with  ten  experienced  nurses  who  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  head  nurse.  At  the  discretion  of  his  attending  physician  a 
student  may  be  admitted  to  its  wards,  and  for  such  services  as  may  be 
rendered  by  the  staff  no  charges  are  made.  But  the  student  will  be 
required  to  pay  any  additional  service  (consultation,  special  nurses, 
and  operations) ,  recommended  by  the  attending  physician  and  ap- 
proved by  the  parent  or  guardian. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

An  integrated  Division  of  Student  Affairs  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  July  1,  1954.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Division 
to  coordinate  and  promote  the  work  of  all  University  services  and 
organizations  affecting  the  welfare  of  students — that  is,  all  University 
relationships  with  students  other  than  formal  instruction. 

The  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  is  the  administrative  head  of  the 
Division.  It  comprises  the  following  offices  and  activities:  Admis- 
sions; Records  and  Registration;  Student  Financial  Aid,  including 
scholarships;  Student  Activities,  including  the  Student  Union,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  Y.W.C.A.;  the  Student  Health  Service;  the  Testing  Serv- 
ice; special  counseling  services,  including  the  Offices  of  Adviser  to 
Foreign  Students  and  Adviser  to  Veterans;  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women;  and  Housing. 

Administrative  Officers  of  Student  Affairs 

Frederick  Henry  Weaver,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

Raymond  Lewis  Jefferies,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

Samuel  Hays  Magill,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Director  of  Student  Activities 

♦Katherine  Kennedy  Carmichael,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women 

Isabelle  MacLeod,  A.B.,  Acting  Dean  of  Women,  1955-1956 

fLiLA  Mills  Ponder,  A.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  Student  Activities 

Martha  Alice  Decker,  B.S.,  Assistant  Director  of  Student  Activities 

Marcia  Zachary  Rendleman,  A.B.,  Personnel  Adviser  to  Women 

Claude  C.  Shotts,  B.D.,  General  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A. 

John  Daeschener  Riebel,  B.D.,  Associate  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A. 

Kirsten    Milbrath,   M.A.,  Director,   Y.W.C.A. 

Pauline  Decker  Brooks,  A.B.,  Assistant  Director,  Y.W.C.A. 

James  C.  Wallace,  LL.B.,  Director,  Graham  Memorial 

Lee  Roy  Wells  Armstrong,  A.B.,  Director  of  Admissions 

Charles  Cecil  Bernard,  A.M.,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

George  Edward  French,  A.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Admissions 

Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students 

Edward  McGowan  Hedgpeth,  M.D.,  University  Physician 

James  E.  Wadsworth,  A.M.,  Director  of  Housing 

Joseph  M.  Galloway,  B.S.,  Director,  University  Placement  Service 

Marcella  Caroline  Harrer,  A.B.,  Assistant  Director,  University  Placement  Service 

Edwin  Sidney  Lanier,  Director,  Central  Office  of  Records,  and  Director  of  Student 

Aid 
Raymond  E.  Strong,  A.B.,  Assistant  Director,  Central  Office  of  Records 
William  Decatur  Perry,  Ed.D.,  Director,  University  Testing  Service 
James  W.  Little,  M.S.,  Associate  Director,  University   Testing  Service 
Frederick   Carlyle  Shepard,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  to    Veterans  and  Assistant  Adviser  to 

Foreign  Students 


*  Absent    on    leave,     1955-1956. 
t  Resigned,   October  31,    1955. 
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Administrative  Board  of  Student  Affairs 

The  General  Faculty  in  its  meeting  of  May  1,  1953,  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  Faculty  Legislation  authorizing  the  Administrative 
Board  of  Student  Affairs.  The  Board  is  composed  of  six  members  of 
the  faculty  appointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
presides  over  the  meetings. 

The  term  of  office  for  the  members  of  the  Board  is  five  years. 
Members  may  not  succeed  themselves  immediately. 

The  function  of  the  Board  is:  (1)  to  formulate,  together  with 
the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  student  welfare  policies;  (2)  to  advise  the 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs  in  handling  administrative  matters;  (3)  to 
perform  other  duties  that  may  be  delegated  to  it. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  with  expiration  dates  of  terms,  are: 

Frederick  Henry  Weaver,  Chairman 
Harriett  Laura  Herring  (1956)  *Thomas  Melville  Stanback,  Jr.  (1958) 

Loren  Carey  MacKinney    (1956)  William  Hardman  Poteat  (1959) 

Claiborne  Stribling  Jones  (1957)  Harry  Kitsun  Russell  (1960) 

Frederic  Neill  Cleaveland   (1958) 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

No  detailed  code  of  rules  is  designed  to  govern  student  behavior. 
High  standards  of  morality  under  the  Honor  System  and  of  gentle- 
manly conduct  under  the  Campus  Code  constitute  the  core  of  student 
responsibility  and  policy.  The  student  councils,  consisting  entirely  of 
student  members,  are  the  responsible  courts  in  which  violators  of  the 
Honor  System  and  the  Campus  Code  are  tried.  If  a  student  is  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  Honor  System  or  the  Campus  Code,  he  may 
be  suspended  from  the  University  for  an  indefinite  period.  Indefinite 
suspension  is  the  established  penalty,  although  there  has  been  some 
variation  in  sentences  from  one  student  generation  to  another.  Among 
the  offences  traditionally  requiring  suspension  are  cheating,  stealing, 
lying,  drunkenness,  and  gambling. 

Officers  of  the  Student  Body,  1955-1956 

Donald  O.  Fowler  President  of  the  Student  Body 

John  S.  Stevens Vice-President  of  the  Student  Body 

Joan  Palmer Secretary  of  the  Student  Body 

James  E.  Martin,  Jr Treasurer  of  the  Student  Body 

The  student  body  of  the  University  is  self-governing,  its  functions 
being  both  disciplinary  and  administrative.  These  functions  are  exer- 
cised by  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  representative 
government  under  a  student  constitution. 

*  Absent   on    leave,    1955-1956. 
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The  executive  department  consists  of  the  President  of  the  Student 
Body,  assisted  by  the  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  all 
elected  by  the  student  body  at  large. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in: 

Student  Legislature.  This  body  is  the  legislative  branch  of  student 
government  and  is  composed  of  fifty  members  elected  annually.  In 
addition  to  enacting  nearly  all  the  rules  governing  students  here  at 
the  University,  it  has  the  responsibility  for  the  annual  budget  of  opera- 
tions, for  the  supervision  of  certain  committees,  and  for  the  proper 
performance  of  many  constitutional  duties. 

Women's  Residence  Council.  Composed  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  women  students,  the  Residence  Council  is  responsible  for  draft- 
ing rules  for  women  students  and  for  coordinating  women's  activities. 

The  judiciary  comprises  the  Student  Council,  the  Men's  Council, 
the  Women's  Council,  and  special  councils  for  dormitories  and  fra- 
ternities. 

Student  Council  Members 

Robert  Baskerville   Patterson,   Jr.,   Chairman 

Shelton  Setzer  Alexander  Jane  Nelson   Howie 

James  Bruton  Allen,  Jr.  Robert  T.  Kimsey,  Jr. 

Peggy  Ann  Ballard  Thomas  Owen  Moore 

Marshall  Banks  Corl  William  Bryan  Pittman 

Sallie  McRorie  Cowles  Claude  Edwin  Pope 

Jane  Anne  Edwards  James   Plummer  Rauch 

Hugh  Scott  Hester  William  Edward  Rouse,  Jr. 

Men's  Council  Members 

Frank  Ogburn  Yates,  Chairman 

Richard  Henry  Baker,  Jr.  Thomas  Owen  Moore 

Eli  Nachamson  Evans  Lionel  Parker  Perkins,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Perkinson  Hayes,  Jr.  Mebane  Moore  Pritchett 
Charles  Jackson   Katzenstein 

Women's  Council   Members 

Joan  Wells  Purser,  Chairman 
Peggy  Ann  Ballard  Constance  Adele  McMahon 

Jacqueline  Cary  Caperton  Ella  Wells  Hamer  Milligan 

Edna  White  Dillon  Lois  Choate  Owen 

Mary  Anne  Keeter 

The  following  three  councils  serve  as  governing  bodies  for  specific 
campus  groups: 

Inter  dormitory  Council.  The  functions  of  this  agency  are  the 
regulation  of  living  conditions  in  the  men's  dormitories  and  the 
maintenance  of  good  living  standards  by  dormitory  residents. 
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Interfraternity  Council.  As  the  governing  body  for  social  frater- 
nities in  the  University,  this  council  attempts  to  further  the  ideals  of 
fraternities  through  the  unification  of  programs  and  action  of  the  va- 
rious chapters  on  the  campus. 

Panhellenic  Council.  This  group  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  six  campus  national  fraternities  for  women  and  the  stray  Greek 
organization.  A  clearing  house  for  common  problems  and  the  regu- 
lating group  for  rush  week,  the  Council  also  plans  and  directs  various 
projects  throughout  the  year. 


TESTING  SERVICE 

The  facilities  of  the  University  Testing  Service  are  available  with- 
out charge  to  all  University  students  to  assist  them  in  selecting  an  ap- 
propriate academic  major  and  ultimate  vocation.  Students  who  re- 
quest this  service  receive  a  comprehensive  series  of  tests  and  are  in- 
terviewed by  experienced  vocational  counselors.  An  occupational  in- 
formation library  is  maintained  for  student  use.  Students  who  are 
having  academic  difficulties,  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  a  suitable  aca- 
demic major,  or  who  have  been  unable  to  make  satisfactory  long- 
range  vocational  plans  may  find  these  services  of  particular  value. 
Additional  information  on  this  service  may  be  found  in  Part  V  of 
this  catalogue. 


PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Through  its  placement  facilities  the  University  aids  students  and 
alumni  in  solving  the  problem  of  postgraduate  employment.  Regis- 
tration is  voluntary,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  the  service. 

The  Placement  Service,  while  primarily  concerned  with  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  students  and  alumni  in  business,  industry,  and 
government,  serves  as  a  coordinating  agency  for  all  campus  recruit- 
ment. The  professional  schools  assist  directly  in  the  placement  of 
their  graduates. 

Students  should  register  for  placement  early  in  their  senior  year 
even  though  they  have  a  job  or  may  enter  military  service  immediately 
following  graduation.  Registration  with  the  Placement  Service  assures 
a  complete  and  permanent  personnel  file,  including  a  summary  of 
college  activities  and  confidential  ratings  from  faculty  members,  which 
is  available  to  employers  upon  request. 

In  addition,  student-employer  interviews  are  arranged  on  the 
campus  throughout  the  year,  and  occupational  information  and  com- 
pany literature  are  available  for  student  use.  The  Placement  Service 
also  makes  available  information  regarding  postgraduate  scholar- 
ships, and  temporary  summer  employment. 
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For  prospective  employers  the  Placement  Service  arranges  inter- 
views with  students  and  faculty  members,  supplies  a  personnel  file 
for  students  interviewed  or  recommended,  and  attempts  to  answer  in- 
quiries about  unregistered  alumni. 


ADVISERS  TO  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

To  aid  foreign  students  in  the  solution  to  problems  which  North 
American  students  do  not  encounter,  there  are  two  foreign  student 
advisers:  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt  and  F.  Carlyle  Shepard.  Questions  relat- 
ing to  foreign  students  are  referred  to  these  advisers. 


UNIVERSITY    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  organizations  listed  below  offer  opportunity  for  interested 
students  to  participate  in  activities  which  appeal  to  them  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  others  in  the  University  having  similar  inter- 
ests. Further  information  about  them,  and  other  organizations  not 
listed,  may  be  secured  from  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  and  the  officers 
of  the  organizations. 

Religion  and  Student  Welfare 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  organized  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1859,  is  a  fellowship  of  Carolina  students,  faculty,  and  friends 
seeking  to  discover  and  practice  the  Christian  way  of  life  in  all  their 
relationships  and  activities.  The  program  and  service  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  developed  by  its  active  members  on  the  basis  of  student  needs. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  men. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  the  religious,  social, 
and  welfare  agency  for  women  students.  Its  purpose  is  to  unite  stu- 
dents in  a  desire  to  realize  a  full  and  creative  college  life.  Its  office 
is  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Building. 

The  Council  of  Religion  includes  in  its  members  the  presidents 
of  all  student  religious  organizations  on  the  campus.  It  is  interde- 
nominational and  interfaith  in  character  and  seeks  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  individual  student  religious  organizations.  It  also  studies 
the  total  religious  needs  of  the  campus,  suggests  ways  of  meeting  these 
needs  more  adequately,  and  initiates  proposals  for  strengthening  the 
programs  of  its  member  organizations  and  advancing  the  religious 
work  of  the  campus. 

Debate  and  Discussion 

The  Senate  of  the  Dialectic  Literary  Society  and  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Philanthropic  Literary  Society,  founded  1795,  offer  op- 
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portunity  to  participate  in  debates  and  discussion  and  to  learn  par- 
liamentary procedure. 

The  Debate  Council  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  debating  societies  on 
the  campus.  It  is  composed  of  students  who  are  selected  by  the  for- 
ensic squad,  one  member  for  each  of  the  debating  societies,  and  two 
faculty  advisers. 

The  Carolina  Forum,  cooperates  with  other  organizations  in  pro- 
curing, coordinating,  and  presenting  to  the  campus  speakers  of  na- 
tional and  international  note  in  government,  labor,  industry,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

The  Carolina  Political  Union,  a  group  of  students  and  faculty 
members,  holds  regular  forums  for  the  discussion  of  current  political 
and  economic  problems  and  brings  to  the  campus  speakers  prominent 
in  national  and  state  political  life. 

Learned  Societies 

The  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  an  organization  of  students 
and  faculty  members  interested  in  science,  holds  monthly  meetings 
for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers  and  maintains  a  journal 
which  is  widely  circulated. 

The  Philological  Club,  meets  monthly  during  the  academic  year 
for  presentation  of  papers  dealing  with  languages  and  literature  in 
all  fields.   A  journal  founded  by  the  club  is  widely  circulated. 

Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

Musical  Organizations  center  their  activities  in  Hill  Hall,  whose 
auditorium  seats  eight  hundred  and  contains  a  four-manual  concert 
organ.  Hill  Hall  houses  a  collection  of  records,  scores,  books  on 
music,  and  phonographs  for  audition  purposes.  Among  organizations 
open  to  students  and  faculty  are: 

Glee  Clubs  for  Men  and  Women 
Symphony  Orchestra 
University  Band 
Chapel  Hill  Choral  Club 

The  Carolina  Playmakers,  the  University  dramatic  organization, 
gives  ample  opportunity  to  students  for  the  writing,  production,  and 
acting  of  plays,  as  well  as  for  the  designing  of  scenery,  stage  settings, 
and  lighting  effects.  For  further  information  see  Part  V  of  this  cat- 
alogue. 
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Sports  and  Sportsmanship 

Intramural  Activities  provide  a  program  of  competitive  sports  and 
recreational  activities  for  voluntary  participation  by  students  and 
faculty  members.  Competition  is  conducted  within  the  fraternity  di- 
vision and  the  dormitory-independent  division.  A  play-off  between 
the  division  champions  then  determines  the  University  championship. 
In  addition,  badminton,  fencing,  and  dance  clubs  are  sponsored  an- 
nually by  the  Intramural  Department.  No  additional  fees  are  charged 
students  for  any  phase  of  the  intramural  activities. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association  provides  for  every  woman  stu- 
dent opportunities  for  participation  in  many  recreational  activities 
and  tournaments.  Its  program  is  organized  and  conducted  by  a  stu- 
dent cabinet  of  elected  officers,  appointed  sorority  and  dormitory  rep- 
resentatives, and  appointed  sports  managers.  Membership  is  open  to 
all  women  students. 

The  University  Club  seeks  to  promote  and  maintain  enthusiasm 
and  good  sportsmanship  in  all  University  events  and  contests  by  spon- 
soring pep  rallies,  entertaining  visiting  teams,  and  building  school 
spirit. 

Foreign  Languages  and  Customs 

Foreign  Language  Clubs,  including  Le  Cercle  Frangais,  El  Club 
Espanol,  and  Delta  Phi  Alpha  (honorary  German  fraternity),  meet 
regularly  for  the  purpose  of  developing  facility  in  understanding  and 
speaking  the  foreign  languages  and  of  discussing  topics  relating  to 
the  life,  customs,  and  literature  of  the  countries  where  the  languages 
are  native. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  is  an  organization  for  the  foreign  stu- 
dents on  campus.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  means  by  which  these 
students  can  join  together  in  social  activities  and  various  educational 
trips  and  programs. 

Social  and  Miscellaneous 

The  Independent  Women's  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of 
dormitory  and  town  groups  of  non-sorority  women  students,  endeavors 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  development  of  social,  civic,  and  in- 
tellectual interests  among  the  women  of  the  University  who  do  not 
belong  to  sororities. 

Town  Girls  Association  is  open  to  Chapel  Hill  residents.  It  pro- 
vides an  organization  for  local  coeds  and  is  aimed  toward  aiding  the 
freshman  women  in  the  University.  The  group  has  a  room  set  aside 
for  its  use  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Building. 
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The  University  Dance  Committee  has  as  its  objective  the  role  of 
host  at  University  dances  and  the  task  of  maintaining  order  at  dances 
sponsored  by  campus  organizations.  It  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  several  campus  organizations. 


HONOR  AND  RECOGNITION  SOCIETIES 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  scholarship  fraternity  founded  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1776,  has  its  Alpha  of  North  Carolina 
Chapter  here,  established  in  1904.  Juniors  and  seniors  who  meet  the 
requirements  in  scholastic  achievement  and  character  are  invited  to 
become  members. 

Sigma  Xi,  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1886  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  original  investigation  in  science,  has  a  chapter  here 
established  in  1920.  Membership  is  contingent  upon  evidence  of  excel- 
lence in  research  in  one  of  the  sciences.  Advanced  undergraduates  and 
graduates  who  show  promise  in  scientific  research  may  be  elected  to 
associate  membership,  to  be  promoted  to  full  membership  later  if 
deemed  worthy. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma,  national  freshman  scholarship  fraternity  for  men, 
was  founded  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1923  to  encourage  and 
reward  high  scholastic  attainment  and  thus  promote  good  study  habits 
early  in  college  life.  The  chapter  here  was  established  in  1947.  The 
freshman  men  who  make  at  least  half  A's  and  the  rest  B's  their  first 
semester  or  their  first  two  semesters  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  national  scholastic  honor  society  for  students 
in  commerce  and  business  administration,  was  founded  in  1913  by  the 
union  of  three  local  societies  at  the  universities  of  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Illinois.  Its  Alpha  of  North  Carolina  Chapter  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1933.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  who  achieve  sufficiently  high  scholastic  standing  be- 
come eligible  for  membership. 

Rho  Chi  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1922  to 
encourage  high  scholastic  achievement  and  fellowship  among  students 
in  pharmacy.  Its  Xi  Chapter  was  established  here  in  1929,  and  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  who  qualify  in  scholarship,  character, 
personality,  and  leadership  are  elected  to  membership. 

Order  of  the  Coif,  honor  society  for  men  in  schools  of  law,  was 
founded  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1902.  Its  chapter  here  was 
established  in  1928.  Students  who  have  sufficiently  high  scholastic 
standing  at  graduation  in  the  School  of  Law  are  elected  to  member- 
ship. 
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Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  senior  honor  society  for  men,  was 
founded  here  in  1903.  It  selects  each  year  from  the  men  in  the  junior 
class,  or  above,  those  considered  to  possess  the  highest  qualifications 
in  character,  ability,  achievement,  and  leadership. 

The  Valkyries,  senior  honorary  organization  for  women,  recognizes 
and  honors  the  women  students  most  outstanding  in  character  and 
achievement,  the  number  selected  each  year  not  exceeding  2  per  cent 
of  the  women  enrolled.   It  was  established  here  in  1941. 

Order  of  the  Grail  was  founded  here  in  1920  as  an  honorary  serv- 
ice organization.  Each  year  thirteen  outstanding  rising  junior  and 
senior  men  are  honored  with  membership,  the  number  almost  evenly 
divided  between  fraternity  and  non-fraternity  men.  Its  purpose  is  to 
help  provide  social  life  to  all  students  by  sponsoring  informal  script 
dances,  to  award  scholarships  to  needy  and  deserving  students,  and 
to  serve  the  campus  generally. 

Order  of  the  Old  Well  was  founded  here  in  1949  for  the  purpose 
of  recognizing  and  honoring  campus  service  and  accomplishment  on 
a  point  basis.  Whereas  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Valkyries,  and  the 
Grail  select  their  honorees  on  an  intangible  appraisal  basis,  the  Old 
Well  honors  those  juniors  and  seniors,  both  men  and  women,  who 
achieve  at  least  a  certain  minimum  number  of  points — all  activities, 
such  as  scholarship,  student  government,  athletics,  forensics,  publica- 
tions, dramatics,  music,  being  evaluated  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
points. 

Amphoterothen,  an  honorary  organization  of  thirteen  junior  and 
senior  men,  was  founded  here  in  1912  for  the  purpose  of  training 
in  extemporaneous  speaking.  It  became  temporarily  inactive  in  1947 
and  was  reactivated  during  the  winter  quarter  of  1952. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  pre-medical  honor  society,  was  founded  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  1926.  Its  Beta  of  North  Carolina  Chap- 
ter was  established  here  in  1936.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  excellence 
in  scholarship  and  to  promote  cooperation  and  common  interests 
among  the  pre-medical  students. 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  sociology  recognition  society,  was  founded  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1920  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting scholarship  and  research  among  the  advanced  students  in 
sociology.  The  Alpha  of  North  Carolina  Chapter  was  established 
here  in  1931. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega,  national  campus  service  fraternity,  was  founded 
at  Lafayette  College  in  1925.  Its  purpose  is  to  bind  together  college 
men  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law,  to  develop  friend- 
ship, and  to  promote  service  to  humanity.  The  Rho  Chapter  was 
established  here  in  1930. 
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Chi  Delta  Phi,  national  literary  recognition  society  for  women, 
was  organized  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1919.  The  Tau  Chap- 
ter was  established  here  in  1925.  It  attempts  to  associate  interested 
women  of  literary  ability  in  promoting  the  ideals  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

Delta  Phi  Alpha,  recognition  society  for  students  of  German,  was 
founded  at  Wofford  College  in  1929,  its  Beta  Rho  Chapter  being  es- 
tablished here  in  1938.  It  aims  to  promote  interest  in  the  language, 
literature,  and  culture  of  German-speaking  people. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  national  honor  society  for  recognizing  excellence 
in  the  study  of  history,  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
in  1921.  Eligibility  for  membership,  both  on  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels,  is  based  on  superior  scholastic  achievement.  The 
Delta  Pi  Chapter  was  established  here  in  1952. 

Pi  Delta  Phi,  recognition  society  for  men  and  women  students 
who  have  attained  honor  in  the  study  of  French,  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley  in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  study  of  French  and  French  culture  in  America.  Its  Beta 
Alpha  Chapter  was  established  here  in  1952. 

Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  recognition  society  for  students  of  mathematics, 
grew  out  of  the  Mathematics  Club  at  Syracuse  University.  It  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  New  York  in  1914.  Its  North  Carolina 
Beta  Chapter  was  established  here  in  1948.  The  purpose  of  the  society 
is  to  promote  interest  in  the  study  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
mathematics. 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  a  national  honor  society  for  students  in  political 
science,  established  a  chapter  here  in  1949.  It  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1920.  Eligibility  for  membership  is  based  on 
high  scholastic  achievement  in  the  subject. 

Scabbard  and  Blade,  national  military  society,  has  as  its  qualifi- 
cations for  membership  good  scholarship,  leadership,  initiative,  and 
character.  The  organization  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1904,  the  chapter  was  established  here  in  1949. 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon,  national  honor  society  for  students  in  the 
earth  sciences,  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1915.  High 
scholarship  and  active  interest  in  one  of  these  fields  are  requirements 
for  membership.  The  Alpha  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  fraternity  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1932. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The  Publications  Board  of  the  University  is  the  publishing  agency 
for  two  student  publications — The  Daily  Tar  Heel  and  The  Yackety 
Yack.  Composed  of  two  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  Chancellor, 
four  student  members  elected  by  the  student  body,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Student  Legislature,  the  Board  has  complete  control  over 
the  financial  policies  of  the  publications  under  its  jurisdiction.  These 
publications  are  financed  by  appropriations  from  student  fees  and  by 
advertising.  The  editor  of  each  is  elected  by  the  student  body,  and 
he  appoints  his  staff. 

The  Daily  Tar  Heel,  published  since  1893,  is  the  student  news- 
paper and  appears  six  times  a  week.  The  paper  is  completely  edited 
and  prepared  by  students  and  gives  opportunity  for  practical  experi- 
ence to  students  interested  in  the  journalism  and  business  phases  of 
newspaper  work. 

The  Yackety  Yack  is  the  yearbook.  This  publication  presents  in 
pictorial  form  a  record  of  campus  achievements  and  activities  during 
the  academic  year. 

Tarnation  and  the  Carolina  Quarterly  are  the  other  major  publi- 
cations. Tarnation,  the  campus  humor  magazine,  appears  four  times 
during  the  academic  year. 

The  Carolina  Quarterly  is  an  independent  student  publication, 
devoted  to  providing  a  literary  outlet  for  young  writers  at  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Publications  Board  but 
is  financed  through  subscriptions  and  advertising.  A  faculty  committee 
composed  of  five  professors  in  the  field  of  the  humanities  serves  as  a 
permanent  consulting  board  and  selects  the  editor  and  business  man- 
ager each  year.  The  Quarterly  appears  each  December,  March,  and 
May  and  features  fiction,  poetry,  and  articles  by  young  writers  both 
in  and  out  of  the  University. 


EXPENSES 


The  University  reserves   the  right   to   make,   with   the   approval   of   the   proper 
authorities,  changes  in  tuition  and  other  fees  at  any  time. 

Tuition  and  Other  Fees  for  Each  Semester 

Each  student  whose  bona  fide  residence  has  not  been  established 
in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  six  months  immediately  preceding 
his  first  registration  in  the  University  must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  tuition 
than  that  paid  by  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina.  The  residence 
of  a  minor  is  that  of  his  parents  or  guardian.    The  residence  of  an 
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adult  remains  with  his  parents  unless  he  has  independently  set  up 
one  of  his  own. 

Bona  fide  residence  in  North  Carolina  means  that  the  student  is 
not  in  the  state  primarily  to  attend  the  University  and  that  his  status 
as  a  resident  has  not  been  set  up  merely  as  a  technical  bar  to  the 
higher  tuition  charge.  Mere  ownership  of  property  or  payment  of 
taxes  apart  from  residence  does  not  qualify  one  as  a  resident,  nor 
may  a  student  qualify  by  living  in  North  Carolina  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding  his  first  registration  unless  he  continues  so  to 
live  during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  at  the  University. 

Students  are  presumed  to  know  their  correct  residence  status  and 
to  state  the  facts  concerning  it  truthfully  on  their  application  and 
registration  blanks.  Students  in  doubt  should  state  their  cases  in 
writing  to  the  Chancellor,  preferably  in  advance  of  registration.  Stu- 
dents who  misrepresent  the  facts  of  their  residence  status  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  the  University  will  be  dealt  with  as  are  all  other 
violators  of  the  Honor  System. 

The  tuition  rates  for  students  registered  in  the  General  College, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Nursing, 
Curriculum  for  Dental  Hygienists,  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, School  of  Journalism,  School  of  Social  Work,  and  Graduate 
School  are  as  follows: 

Residents  of  North  Carolina,  each  semester  $     75.00 

Non-resident  of  North  Carolina,  each  semester  250.00 

In  addition  to  the  tuition  charge,  the  fees  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester  are  listed  as  follows: 

General    College, 

Arts   &   Sciences,  Business  Social  Work 

,_._._„  Journalism,   Nursing,  Administration  and  Dental 

rtLtLb:  Education  Graduate  Hygiene 

Matriculation  $36.75       .  ,  $36.75  $36.75                    $36.75 

Student  Activities  9.00^  ?<"'  9.00  7.28                        9.00 

Materials   3.00 

Dental  Society  3.00 

Laundry  Deposit  20.00  20.00  20.00                      20.00 

The  matriculation  fee  covers  use  of  physical  education  facilities, 
infirmary,  library,  cost  of  registration,  and  membership  in  the  Athletic 
Association.  Membership  in  the  Athletic  Association  entitles  students 
to  become  members  of  intercollegiate  athletic  squads  with  supplies 
and  equipment  furnished.  Members  are  also  entitled  to  the  use  of 
facilities,  both  as  participant  and  spectator,  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  facility.  The  student  activities  fee  covers  general  campus  ac- 
tivities supported  by  all  regular  students.  The  reading  and  materials 
fee  applies  only  to  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Dental  Society  fee  only  to  students  registered 
in  Dental  Hygiene. 
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Laundry  Deposit 

Students  are  required  to  make  an  initial  deposit  of  $20.00  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  to  cover  laundry  service  at  the  University 
Laundry,  and  an  additional  deposit  if  the  first  is  exhausted.  Any 
amount  not  used  will  be  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  spring  semester. 

Laboratory  Fees 

Each  student  taking  a  laboratory  course  must  pay,  in  addition  to 
tuition,  a  fee  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  conducting  laboratory  experi- 
ments. The  course  carrying  laboratory  or  materials  fees  and  the 
amount  are  as  follows: 

Anatomy   41    $  3.00 

Anatomy   101,  102,  103,   104,   106  5.00 

Anatomy   105ab,   107ab   15.00 

Anthropology  41,  74,  122,  126,  127,  128,  130,  132,  220,  229  1.00 

Anthropology  79  3.00 

Art  44,  46,  48,  49,  50,  55,  81,  84,  86  12.00 

Art  85,  108,  110,  111,  112  15.00 

Art  82  20.00 

Art  105,  120,  121   22.50 

Art  240a,  240b,  241a,  241b,  242a,  242b,  243  30.00 

Astronomy  31   4.00 

Bacteriology  51,  55,  151  4.00 

Bacteriology    106   5.00 

Bacteriology   112   6.00 

Bacteriology   101,   104,   132  10.00 

Bacteriology    120   12.00 

Bacteriology  115,  116,  117,  301,  302,  303  to  be  determined 

Biochemistry  103,  104,  204,  301,  302  15.00 

Biochemistry  101,  123,  201  10.00 

Botany   1    2.00 

Botany  41,  42,  43,  101,  102,  103,  106,  114,  115,  154,  155,  211,  212,  251, 

262,  310,  320,  350,  360   (4  hours)    4.00 

Botany  380,  390  4.00 

Botany  45,  104,  105,  221,  222  6.00 

Botany   107   8.00 

Botany  245,  246  10.00 

Business  Administration  134,  153,  159,  173,  175,  255,  259,  274  3.00 

Business  Administration   133   6.00 

Chemistry   4,   5    3.00 

Chemistry  11,  12  4.50 

Chemistry   83    5.00 

Chemistry  51    7.50 

Chemistry  31,  145,  146,  147,  154,  163,  164,  166,  167,  173  10.00 

Chemistry  21,  43,  44  11.50 

Chemistry  61,  62,  181,  182,  301,  341,  351,  361,  381   15.00 

Composition  Condition  Laboratory  10.00 

Dramatic  Art  40  1.50 

Dramatic  Art  61,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  193,  200,  202  2.00 

Dramatic  Art  57,  155,  156,  201  3.00 
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Dramatic  Art  76,  77,  87  $  5.00 

Economics  170,  171,  172,  173  3.00 

Education  71a,  135  2.00 

Education  62,  64,  78,  79,  80,  82,  84s,  84f,  86,  88,  90, 

92   (per  10  to  15  hours)    20.00 

English  40,  41,  44,  55,  56  1.50 

Geography  131,  132,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158, 

159,  160  2.00 

Geography  38  3.00 

Geography  118,  164  3.50 

Geography  117,  171   5.00 

Geology  127,  271,  272  2.00 

Geology  111,  115,  167  3.00 

Geology  1,  41,  42,  122,  123,  166,  224,  225,  265,  281,  282,  284  3.50 

Geology  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  144,  145,  168,  169 

221,  222,  241,  242,  244,  245,  247,  248,  261,  262,  285,  288  5.00 

Geology  101,  117,  147  10.00 

German   lOlx,   102x   15.00 

Journalism  53,  54,  55,  57,  59,  62,  63,  67,  73  2.00 

Journalism   80   5.00 

Mathematics  41   1.00 

Mathematics  51   4.00 

Music  4,  41,  55,  56 1.00 

Nursing  1,  2,  36,  38,  40,  42,  45,  65,  70  1.00 

Nursing  50,  60,  80,  81,  86  2.00 

Nursing  91    25.00 

Nursing  35   6.00 

Nursing  30,   31    10.00 

Nursing  90  5.00 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  282  1-00 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  64  5.00 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  61,  62,  171,  172,  241b,  242b,  271b,  272b,  391  15.00 

Pharmacognosy   45    6.00 

Pharmacognosy  245,  246  10.00 

Pharmacognosy  391  15.00 

Pharmacology  55  5.00 

Pharmacology  171  15.00 

Pharmacy    15    5.00 

Pharmacy   35    7.50 

Pharmacy  36,  71,  72,  162,  163,  271   10.00 

Pharmacy  91,  92  11.25 

Pharmacy  191,  192,  251,  252,  391  15.00 

Physical  Education  221   5.00 

Physics  31 4.00 

Physics  45,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  120,  141,  158,  162  4.50 

Physics  91,  92,  280  5.00 

Physics  20,  24,  25,  34,  35  6.00 

Physics  181,  182  10.00 

Physiology  51,  141,  301,  302,  303  5.00 

Physiology    106    7.50 

Physiology  142,  201,  202,  211,  212  10.00 

Political  Science  41,  42,  52,  53,  81,  82,  87,  101,  105,  121, 

123,  126,  127,  132,  133,  134,  141,  142,   144,  145,  147,  151, 

155,  156,  157,  158,  162,  165,  166,  167,  175,  181,  185,  210. 
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221,  225,  231,  235,  241,  286,  301,  305,  311,  321,  331,  342, 

343,    361    $     1.00 

Psychology  130,  132,  225,  226,  230,  232  2.00 

Psychology  24,  25,  148,  151,  181,  201,  202,  205,  247, 

249,  250,  341  3.00 

Public  Health  121,  135,  281  3.00 

Public  Health  165,  261   3.50 

Public  Health  131,  233,  234,  262,  272,  273  4.00 

Public  Health   163  5.00 

Public  Health  232   8.00 

Public  Health  361,  371,  381  10.00 

Public  Health  103ab,  332  15.00 

Public  Health  17  20.00 

Public  Health  Field  Fee   300.00 

Radio    87    4.00 

Radio  76,  77,  270,  271  5.00 

Radio  200,  260,  261,  262,  263,  267,  268,  280,  281,  282 5.00 

Social  Science  1,  2   1.50 

Social  Work  215-216,  218-219,  221-222,  224-225,  227-228  75.00 

Sociology  51,  52,  75,  122,  128,  168,  181,  186,  190,  198, 

208,  215,  218,  220,  229,  274  1.00 

Sociology    191,    197,   253    2.00 

Zoology   101,  209,  210   5.00 

Zoology    1    3.00 

Zoology  41,  42,  109,  110,  111,  112,  206,  207,  212,  213,  215,  222  7.50 

Zoology  330,  331,  332,  333,  334,  335,  336,  337,  338, 

339,  340    (per  3  hours)  5.00 

Zoology  104,  105,  120,  220  10.00 

Zoology  103  12.50 

Laboratory  Breakage  Deposits 

Students  taking  certain  courses  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  med- 
icine are  required  to  make  a  deposit  to  cover  breakage  of  equipment, 
use  of  more  than  normal  expendable  supplies  and  materials,  and  de- 
preciation on  unusual  equipment.  These  deposits  range  from  $7.00 
to  $15.00.  The  unused  portion  of  the  deposit  is  refunded  at  the  end 
of  the  semester. 

Application  Fee 

Each  application  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  transcript  evaluation  fee  of  $5.00.  If  the  applicant 
is  not  accepted  the  fee  is  returned;  if  he  is  accepted  and  enrolls  as  a 
student,  the  fee  will  be  applied  against  his  bill  at  his  first  registration; 
if  he  is  accepted  but  chooses  not  to  enroll  as  a  student  the  fee  will  be 
forfeited. 

Charges  for  Credit  Obtained  by  Examination 

Students  who  take  examinations  for  credit  for  advanced  standing 
will  be  charged  $1.50  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit  secured  by  ex- 
amination. 
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Delayed  Registration 

Any  student  registering  later  than  the  time  appointed  for  his  reg- 
istration must  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $5.00.  No  appeal  from  the 
late  registration  charge  will  be  granted,  unless  the  delay  results  from 
circumstances  clearly  beyond  the  student's  control.  Such  an  appeal 
must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Chancellor,  must  show  justification 
for  the  delay  in  registering,  and  must  bear  the  approval  of  the  dean 
of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  the  applicant  is  enrolled. 

Transcripts  of  Record 

One  transcript  will  be  furnished  without  charge.  Additional  tran- 
scripts will  be  furnished  only  upon  payment  of  $1.00  for  each  copy. 

Graduation  Fee 

The  graduation  fee  is  $10.00,  payable  when  application  for  degree 
is  made.  A  cap  and  gown  rental  fee  of  $3.25  is  made  to  recipients  of 
bachelors'  degrees,  $4.25  to  recipients  of  masters'  degrees,  and  $6.00 
to  recipients  of  doctors'  degrees. 

Refunds 

A  student  withdrawing  within  the  first  week  of  any  semester  is 
charged  only  a  registration  fee  of  $7.00.  If  he  withdraws  after  the  first 
week,  his  bill  will  be  prorated  on  the  basis  of  one-tenth  for  each 
week  (or  part  of  a  week)  he  attends.  No  refund  will  be  made  after 
the  ninth  week  of  any  semester. 

Payment  of  Bills 

Bills  for  the  fall  semester  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Bills  for  the  spring  semester  are  payable  at  the  Cashier's  office  on 
the  first  class  day  of  the  semester,  and  thereafter  according  to  a  sched- 
ule announced.  Failure  to  pay  or  make  the  proper  arrangement  for 
payment  results  in  the  assessment  of  an  extra  fee  of  $5.00. 
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Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

Accommodations  for  approximately  3,000  men  students  are  avail- 
able in  the  University  dormitories.  In  addition,  many  students  find 
places  for  themselves  in  private  homes  or  fraternity  houses. 

All  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  completely  furnished.  Students 
will,  however,  provide  their  own  pillows,  bed  linen  (for  single  beds) , 
blankets,  and  towels. 
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Rent  for  the  scholastic  year  is  $131.50,  payable  in  advance  as  fol- 
lows: fall  semester,  $65.75  due  by  September  1;  spring  semester,  $65.75 
due  by  February  1.  Application  for  a  room  should  be  made  to  the 
University  Cashier  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $10.00. 

Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Women 

Six  dormitories  provide  excellent  accommodations  for  620  women 
students.  Spencer,  Smith,  Mclver,  Alderman,  and  Carr  Halls  are  for 
undergraduates,  while  Kenan  Hall  is  reserved  for  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional students. 

Women  students  not  living  in  their  own  homes  are  required  to 
reside  in  a  dormitory  unless  permission  to  live  elsewhere  is  granted  by 
the  Dean  of  Women.  Ordinarily  such  permission  is  granted  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  only. 

Application  for  a  room  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Women, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $10.00. 

Rooms  are  rented  upon  the  basis  of  the  entire  scholastic  year. 
Payment  is  made  in  two  installments,  the  first  of  which  is  due  Sep- 
tember first.  The  amount  of  each  installment  is  determined  by  the 
annual  rental  price  of  the  room  and  the  length  of  each  term. 

Residents  of  Spencer  Hall  are  required  to  board  there.  Residents 
of  the  women's  buildings  are  given  preference  for  vacancies  in  Spen- 
cer Hall  dining  room,  but  are  privileged  to  board  at  any  of  the  avail- 
able boarding  places. 

All  rooms  are  furnished.  However,  students  are  required  to  pro- 
vide pillows,  bed  linen  (for  single  beds) ,  blankets,  towels,  and  cur- 
tains. 

The  cost  of  room  and  board  and  details  concerning  payments  may 
be  found  in  the  Handbook  for  Women  Students  or  by  correspondence 
with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Boarding  Accommodations 

The  University  operates  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  the  con- 
veniently located  Lenoir  Hall  Cafeteria  and  the  Carolina  Inn  Cafe- 
teria. Well-balanced  menus  are  offered  at  standard  prices. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  COLLEGE 

YEAR  OF  THE  AVERAGE  MALE  STUDENT  WHO 

IS  A  RESIDENT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Board,  estimated  at  $12  to  $15  a  week  $450.00 

Dormitory  room   131.50 

♦Tuition  150.00 

Matriculation  and  students'  fees,  estimated  for  freshman  year     91.50 

Laundry  deposit   40.00 

Books  and  supplies,  estimated  for  year  40.00 

Laboratory  fees,  estimated  for  the  average  freshman  10.00 


TOTAL  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  RESIDENT  $913.00 
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The  income  from  a  number  of  endowed  scholarships  is  available 
for  students  who  can  show  academic  attainment  along  with  definite 
financial  need.  The  University  also  has  certain  funds  which  may  be 
loaned  to  worthy  students  who  can  show  definite  need.  In  addition, 
there  are  part-time  jobs  involving  various  kinds  of  work  which  enable 
some  students  to  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses.  Information  about  all 
these  types  of  assistance  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Director  of 
Student  Aid. 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

The  Ledoux  Fellowship  in  Chemistry.  (Established  in  1911  by 
Dr.  Albert  R.  Ledoux.)  The  holder  of  this  fellowship,  which  provides 
$300  annually,  is  expected  to  devote  himself  to  research  in  chemistry. 

The  Graham  Kenan  Fellowship  in  Philosophy.  (Established  in 
1921  by  Mrs.  Graham  Kenan.)  This  annual  fellowship,  established 
in  memory  of  an  alumnus  and  trustee  of  the  University,  is  supported 
by  the  income  from  an  endowment  of  $25,000. 

The  Williams  Fellowships  in  Philosophy.  (Established  in  1941.) 
Established  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Henry  Horace  Williams  in  honor  of 
his  mother,  Mary  Taylor  Williams,  and  his  wife,  Bertha  Colton 
Williams.  The  number,  value,  and  recipients  of  these  fellowships  are 
decided  each  year  by  the  professors  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
of  the  University. 

The  Ernest  H.  Abernethy  Fellowship  in  Southern  Industry. 
(Established  in  1944.)  The  holder  is  required  to  do  research  in  an 
industry  of  importance  to  the  South  and  to  prepare  a  thesis  as  the 
result  of  the  study. 

*  Information  concerning  tuition  for  professional  schools  is  available  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
school  of   Law,   Medicine,   Dentistry,   Pharmacy,   Public   Health,   Nursing,    and    Library   Science. 
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The  Moore  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1881.)  Bartholomew 
Figures  Moore,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  bequeathed  $10,000,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  paying  the  tuition  of  students. 
In  1940,  James  Moore,  the  son  of  the  donor,  raised  the  sum  to  $15,000. 

The  Francis  J.  Smith  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1885.)  Miss 
Mary  Ruffin  Smith  bequeathed  to  the  University  in  memory  of  her 
brother,  Dr.  Francis  Jones  Smith,  1,460  acres  of  land,  known  as  Jones' 
Grove,  in  Chatham  County.  The  will  provides  that  rents  of  the  land 
or,  if  sold,  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  such  needy  students  as  the  faculty  shall  appoint. 

The  Mary  Ann  Smith  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1891.)  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Smith  bequeathed  S37,000  for  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ships, the  number  of  scholarships  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  income. 

The  Cameron  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1892.)  The  heirs  of 
Paul  Carrington  Cameron  founded  in  his  memory  ten  scholarships. 

The  Speight  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1892.)  The  late  Mrs. 
Mary  Shepherd  Speight  bequeathed  510,000  to  the  University.  The 
income  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  tuition  of  needy  students;  if  tuition 
is  ever  made  free,  the  income  shall  be  used  toward  paying  the  salaries 
of  professors. 

The  Martha  and  Varina  Mason  Scholarships.  (Established  in 
1894.)  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Mason  bequeathed  to  the  University  a 
tract  of  about  800  acres  of  land  (now  known  as  Mason  Farm)  which 
had  been  purchased  by  her  grandfather  from  the  Earl  of  Granville, 
and  her  husband,  Rev.  James  Pleasant  Mason  gave  SI, 000.  The  will 
stipulated  that  the  endowment  be  named  after  their  two  daughters, 
Martha  and  Varina  Mason,  and  the  income  used  for  the  education 
of  needy  students. 

The  Weil  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1898.)  A  fund  established 
by  Mr.  Henry  Weil,  of  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  furnishes  one 
scholarship  of  the  value  of  $75. 

The  Kenneth  Murchison  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1904.) 
These  scholarships  were  founded  by  Mrs.  Shirley  Carter,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  the  late  Mrs.  James  Sprunt,  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  in  memory  of  their  father. 

The  Donald  Fairfax  Ray  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1919.) 
Mrs.  N.  W.  Ray,  of  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  established  this 
scholarship  in  memory  of  her  son,  Donald  Fairfax  Ray,  a  graduate  of 
the  University,  who  died  while  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
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The  Holt  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1920.)  Four  scholarships 
are  maintained  by  the  income  from  the  Holt  Loan  Fund,  established 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Holt,  Jr.  They  are  awarded  to  a  member  of  each 
of  the  four  classes  in  the  academic  department.  Applications  are  con- 
sidered after  the  opening  of  the  University  in  the  fall. 

The  R.  H.  Lewis  Scholarships.  Four  scholarships,  endowed  by 
the  University  Gymnasium  Association  and  called  the  R.  H.  Lewis 
Scholarships,  are  assigned  by  the  President,  and  are  to  be  used  for 
tuition  in  the  academic  department. 

The  George  Newby  Toms  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1926.) 
Mr.  C.  W.  Toms,  in  memory  of  his  son,  George  Newby  Toms,  granted 
the  income  from  a  fund  of  $10,000  as  scholarships  to  worthy  students, 
preference  being  given  to  students  from  Durham  and  Perquimans 
counties  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Mary  K.  Brown  Memorial  Scholarship.  (Established  in 
1931.)  This  scholarship,  established  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Brown  in  mem- 
ory of  her  daughter,  who  for  several  years  was  secretary  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  of  the  University,  is  awarded  to  a  worthy  student  who 
is  dependent  upon  his  own  efforts  to  secure  an  education. 

The  General  Robert  Ransom  Scholarship.  This  $200  scholar- 
ship, controlled  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  North 
Carolina,  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  lineal  descendent  of  a  Confederate 
veteran. 

William  Blount  Rodman  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  as- 
signed to  students  at  the  University  from  the  memorial  trust  fund 
created  by  Colonel  W.  B.  Rodman  in  memory  of  his  father,  William 
Blount  Rodman.  They  are  assigned  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Trustee  of  the  fund. 

The  Mark  R.  Braswell  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1938.) 
In  memory  of  Dr.  Mark  R.  Braswell,  Class  of  1888,  of  Rocky  Mount, 
North  Carolina,  a  fund  of  $20,000  has  been  created  for  the  endow- 
ment of  scholarships  valued  at  $200  each  to  be  awarded  annually  to 
entering  freshmen  by  the  Braswell  Scholarship  Committee.  Four 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  for  a  tenure  of  one  year  each.  The 
Committee,  at  its  discretion,  may  extend  the  tenure,  thus  enabling  the 
award  to  be  made  to  a  previous  holder.  The  qualifications  for  award 
are  character,  all-round  development,  high  scholastic  attainment,  and 
financial  need. 

The  Herbert  Worth  Jackson  Memorial  Scholarships.  (Estab- 
lished in  1938.)  Endowed  by  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Jackson  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Herbert  Worth  Jackson, 
Class  of  1886,  and  supplemented  in  1940  by  additional  gifts  of  Her- 
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bert  Worth  Jackson,  Jr.  and  Samuel  S.  Jackson,  the  fund  maintains 
four  S2,000  scholarships  for  entering  freshmen,  native-born  resi- 
dents of  North  Carolina,  nominated  by  their  high  schools  or  prepara- 
tory schools.  One  candidate  only  may  be  certified  by  each  school  to 
the  University  Scholarship  Committee,  which  in  turn  shall  select  from 
all  boys  thus  certified  twenty,  who  shall  come  to  Chapel  Hill  for  in- 
terviews with  the  Jackson  Scholarship  Committee.  The  basis  of  selec- 
tion shall  be  high  scholastic  rank,  character,  qualities  of  leadership, 
achievements,  physical  health  and  vigor,  and  promise  of  future  dis- 
tinction. A  four-year  award  is  made  every  two  years:  1951,  1953, 
1955,  etc. 

Bernard-Grail  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1938.  )  Scholarships 
of  $150  each,  maintained  by  interest  from  the  Grail  Loan  Fund  and 
net  receipts  from  dances  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  Order  of  the 
Grail  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  student  body.  These  scholarships 
were  established  in  memory  of  Professor  William  Stanley  Bernard 
who,  as  faculty  adviser,  was  a  source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  to 
the  Order  of  the  Grail. 

The  Council-Massey  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1941.)  This 
scholarship  was  founded  by  C.  Knox  Massey  of  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  honor  of  his  father,  C.  W.  Massey,  University  alumnus,  civic 
and  educational  leader  of  Durham,  and  C.  T.  Council,  University 
trustee,  manufacturer,  civic  and  educational  leader  of  Durham.  Schol- 
arships are  awarded  from  time  to  time  as  the  interest  from  a  principal 
fund  of  $35,000  makes  them  possible. 

The  H.  V.  Wilson  Scholarship  for  Studies  in  Marine  Biology. 
(Established  originally  in  1937,  supported  subsequently  from  a  fund 
established  jointly  by  Dr.  Henry  V.  Wilson,  Jr.,  and  former  students 
and  friends  of  Professor  Wilson.)  The  holder  of  this  $100  scholarship 
is  expected  to  pursue  graduate  studies  or  research  at  the  seacoast 
during  the  summer  of  award. 

George  W.  Graham  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  (Established 
in  1942.)  Established  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Graham,  Sr.,  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Dr.  George  W.  Gra- 
ham, Class  of  1858.  The  income  only  is  to  be  used  as  scholarship 
awards.  The  recipient  is  to  be  designated  by  the  University  Scholarship 
Committee. 

Columbus  Howard  Morrison  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1943.) 
Established  by  Fred  W.  Morrison  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Columbus  Howard  Morrison.  Income  from  the  invest- 
ment of  the  scholarship  endowment  is  to  provide  scholarships  for 
promising  young  men  and  women  who  need  financial  assistance  with 
preference  given  to  those  students  from  Cabarrus  and  Rowan  counties. 
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The  Marvin  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship.  (Established 
in  1944.)  Established  and  endowed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Smith,  Sr., 
Miss  Alyse  Smith,  and  J.  Harold  Smith,  of  Burlington,  North  Caro- 
lina, as  a  memorial  to  their  son  and  brother,  Marvin  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  of 
the  Class  of  1926.  The  fund  maintains  four  scholarships,  valued  at 
$400  each  and  annually  awarded  to  entering  freshmen  who  plan  to 
have  their  major  work  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  residents  of  North  Carolina.  The  tenure  of  the  schol- 
arship is  four  years,  provided  the  holder  maintains  high  moral  and 
scholastic  standards.  The  basis  of  selection  shall  be  high  scholastic 
rank,  character,  promise  of  business  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Frederick  H.  Koch  Playwriting  Scholarship.  (Established  in 
1945.)  Established  jointly  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  friends  of  Professor  Koch.  Students  of  junior,  senior,  or  graduate 
standing  may  apply  and  the  choice  of  candidates,  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  is  based  on  the 
applicant's  talent  in  playwriting  and  on  his  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance. 

The  Chi  Psi  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1946  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity  Educational  Trust.)  One  scholarship,  not  to 
exceed  $200,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  University  Scholarship 
Committee  to  a  regularly  enrolled  junior  or  senior  student  member 
of  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity  who  has  exhibited  promise  in  scholarship 
and  qualities  of  leadership. 

The  Andrew  Bershak  Interfraternity  Scholarship.  (Established 
in  1948.)  Established  from  contributions  from  University  of  North 
Carolina  students  who  are  members  of  various  social  fraternities  as 
a  memorial  to  Andrew  Bershak,  Class  of  1938.  The  fund  maintains 
a  scholarship  valued  at  $2,000  covering  a  four-year  tenure  ($500  a 
year)  subject  to  maintenance  of  high  standing  by  the  recipient  as  a 
student  at  the  University.  The  basis  of  selection  shall  be  high  scholas- 
tic rank,  character,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Josephus  Daniels  Scholarship.  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
late  Josephus  Daniels,  funds  have  been  provided  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship valued  at  $500  a  year  for  four  years  to  be  awarded  to  a  North 
Carolina  student.  This  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
character  and  citizenship,  and  financial  need. 

The  William  Isaac  Witkin  Scholarship  Fund.  The  income  from 
a  fund  of  $10,000  to  be  used  as  scholarships  to  be  awarded  each  year 
by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  in  accordance  with  its  usual 
regulations.  This  fund  was  established  by  Mr.  Isaac  Witkin,  of  New 
York  City,  in  gratitude  for  and  in  commemoration  of  the  safe  return 
from  war  service  of  his  son,  William  Isaac  Witkin,  Class  of  1943. 
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The  Charlie  Justice  Scholarship.  One  scholarship  maintained 
by  interest  from  a  fund  of  $10,000  raised  by  the  Tar  Heel  Club  of 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  from  friends  and  admirers  of  Charlie  Jus- 
tice, outstanding  University  athlete,  Class  of  1950.  The  scholarship 
is  to  be  awarded  each  year  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee 
to  a  graduate  of  a  North  Carolina  high  school  who  has  demonstrated 
outstanding  ability  as  a  football  player  and  who  can  otherwise  qualify 
for  a  University  scholarship. 

The  Eric  Schwarz  Memorial  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  of 
$250  is  awarded  annually  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  as 
a  memorial  to  Eric  Schwarz,  a  freshman  at  the  University  in  1943-1944 
who  was  killed  in  action  in  Germany,  February  18,  1945.  The  scholar- 
ship is  provided  by  his  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Berthold  T.  D.  Schwarz 
of  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  The  award  is  made  to  an  entering  fresh- 
man with  special  talents  in  music. 

The  John  Motley  Morehead  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1951 
by  the  John  Motley  Morehead  Foundation.)  There  are  two  classes 
of  Morehead  Scholarships:  (1)  For  graduate,  postgraduate,  or  pro- 
fessional studies,  graduate  scholarships  may  be  awarded  only  to  ap- 
plicants holding  academic  degrees  from  a  university  or  college  on 
the  list  of  eligible  institutions.  (2)  For  undergraduate  study  leading  to 
an  academic  degree,  undergraduate  scholarships  may  be  awarded  only 
to  (a)  graduates  of  junior  colleges  on  the  list  of  eligible  institutions; 
(b)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  on  the  list  of 
eligible  institutions.  The  value  of  the  scholarships  has  been  fixed:  for 
graduate  scholarships,  $1,500  per  annum;  for  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships, $1,250  per  annum. 

Scholarships  will  be  awarded  for  one  year  only,  but  no  scholar- 
ship will  be  awarded  to  any  applicant  for  any  course  requiring  more 
than  one  year  unless  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  feel  that  it  can 
and  will  be  renewed  until  the  course  is  completed,  subject  to  the 
scholar's  work,  conduct,  and  general  record.  The  tenure  of  a  More- 
head  Scholarship  is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance,  by  the  scholar, 
of  standards  of  work  and  conduct  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trus- 
tees, justify  the  scholarship. 

The  Howard  W.  Odum  Scholarship.  Pending  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Odum,  a  friend  and 
former  student  anonymously  provides  one  scholarship  of  $150  to  be 
awarded  to  an  undergraduate  student  majoring  in  sociology.  The 
award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character  and  financial 
need.    The  first  award  will  be  made  for  the  year  1956-1957. 

Escheats  Scholarships.  Receipts  from  escheated  property  and 
interest  and  earnings  thereon  have  been  set  apart  by  the  Trustees  of 
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the  University  in  a  special  fund.  The  earnings  from  this  fund  are 
allocated  to  the  institutions  comprising  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  scholarships  and  loan  funds  to  worthy  and  needy  students 
who  are  residents  of  North  Carolina. 

Student  Stores  Grants  and  Awards.  By  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  May,  1952,  profits  from 
the  Book  Exchange  and  other  student  stores  are  set  aside  for  scholar- 
ships and  grants-in-aid. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Morehead  Scholarships,  Escheats 
Scholarships,  and  Student  Stores  Grants  and  Awards,  these  scholar- 
ships are  not  open  to  students  in  the  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Den- 
istry,  Library  Science,  Public  Health,  Social  Work,  and  Nursing.  For 
scholarships  open  to  students  in  these  schools,  please  see  the  special 
bulletins  of  the  schools. 

This  list  does  not  include  certain  annual  contributions  for  scholar- 
ships, which  are  not  on  an  endowment  basis. 

application  for  scholarships 

All  applications  for  scholarships  must  be  filed  in  the  Student  Aid 
Office.  Applications  should  be  submitted  by  March  15.  The  Uni- 
versity Scholarship  Committee  makes  the  awards  annually  on  or 
about  May  1  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  All  applications 
must  be  in  the  regular  form  prescribed  by  the  University.  Forms 
are  supplied  on  request  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Free  Tuition 

Free  tuition  is  given  to  residents  of  North  Carolina  who  have 
physical  handicaps.  Information  and  application  forms  are  available 
upon  request  to  the  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Loan  Funds 

The  Deems  Fund.  (Established  in  1879.)  A  fund  of  $600  was 
established  by  the  Reverend  Charles  Force  Deems,  D.D.,  late  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York  City,  formerly  a  professor 
in  the  University,  in  memory  of  his  son,  Lieutenant  Theodore  Disos- 
way  Deems.  In  1881,  the  fund  was  enlarged  by  a  gift  of  $10,000  from 
Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt. 

The  Martin  Fund.  Interest  from  this  fund,  established  by  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Martin,  of  Raleigh,  became  available  for 
loans  during  the  session  of  1908-1909. 
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The  Hogue  Fund.  Interest  from  a  fund  of  $4,000,  established  by 
the  Reverend  R.  W.  Hogue,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  to  be  loaned 
to  worthy  students  in  the  University. 

The  Hewitt  Fund.  Interest  from  a  fund  of  $18,700,  established  in 
1916  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Hewitt,  of  Princess  Anne 
County,  Virginia,  will  be  used  for  loans  to  "needy  and  deserving  stu- 
dents" of  the  University. 

The  Holt  Fund.  The  principal  of  a  fund  of  $10,000,  established 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Holt,  Jr.,  of  Burlington,  North  Carolina,  is  to  be 
loaned  to  "worthy  and  needy  students  of  the  University."  In  addition, 
four  scholarships  in  the  University  have  been  set  up  from  the  income 
of  the  fund. 

The  Victor  S.  Bryant  Fund.  The  principal  and  interest  of  a  fund 
of  $7,500,  established  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Victor  S.  Bryant,  of  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina,  will  be  used  for  loans  to  "worthy  and  needy 
young  men"  at  the  University. 

The  Seely  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  has  been  established  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Seely,  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  the  principal  of  which  is  to 
be  loaned  to  worthy  and  needy  students,  and  the  income  therefrom 
to  be  added  to  the  principal. 

The  E.  S.  Blackwood  Memorial  Loan  Fund  was  created  by  be- 
quest of  Miss  Katherine  B.  Blackwood,  of  New  York  City,  and  con- 
sists of  $10,000  "to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  needy  students."  This 
fund  is  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Deems  Fund. 

The  A.  B.  Andrews  Loan  Fund.  In  May,  1925,  the  five  children 
of  the  late  Colonel  A.  B.  Andrews  (William  J.  Andrews,  Class  of 
1891;  Alexander  B.  Andrews,  Class  of  1893;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Marks;  John 
H.  Andrews,  Class  of  1897;  and  Graham  H.  Andrews,  Class  of  1903) 
established  a  fund  of  $2,500  of  which  the  principal  and  interest  are 
to  be  loaned  to  worthy  students.  This  fund  has  been  increased  to 
$4,750  through  subsequent  gifts  from  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Andrews,  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  The  A.  B.  Andrews  Loan  Fund  is  admin- 
istered as  are  other  loan  funds  from  the  University  and  is  established 
as  a  memorial  to  Colonel  A.  B.  Andrews,  a  noted  railroad  builder  in 
North  Carolina  and  a  Trustee  of  the  University.  It  is  requested  by 
the  donors  that  assistance  from  this  fund  be  rendered  first  to  students 
from  those  counties  of  North  Carolina  in  which  Colonel  Andrews 
built  railroads  and  second  to  students  from  those  counties  through 
which  lines  of  the  S.A.L.,  Norfolk-Southern,  and  Southern  Railway 
systems  run. 

The  J.  E.  Lear  Fund.  This  fund  of  $5,244  became  available  in 
1924.  The  fund  was  the  result  of  installation  work  done  by  the  senior 
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class  in  electrical  engineering  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  J.  E. 
Lear. 

The  Joseph  E.  Pogue  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  of  $1,000  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  in  April,  1930,  by  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Pogue  as 
a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Pogue.  The  prin- 
cipal and  interest  are  to  be  loaned  to  deserving  students. 

The  Edmonds  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  of  a  little  over  $800  has  been 
set  up  by  the  Class  of  1910  as  a  memorial  to  W.  R.  Edmonds,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  class. 

Grail  Loan  Fund.  In  June,  1930,  the  Order  of  the  Grail,  an  un- 
dergraduate organization  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  gave 
$1,400  to  be  known  as  the  Grail  Loan  Fund.  Additional  gifts  by  the 
Order  of  the  Grail  and  income  from  interest  have  increased  the  fund 
to  $3,000.  The  principal  of  this  fund  is  loaned  to  worthy  students 
and  the  income  is  used  to  support  the  Bernard-Grail  Scholarships. 

The  Alden  Joseph  Blethen,  III,  Memorial  Lending  Fund.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1930,  Colonel  C.  B.  Blethen,  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
gave  $2,000  to  be  known  as  the  Alden  Joseph  Blethen,  III,  Memorial 
Lending  Fund.  This  he  did  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  A.  J.  Blethen, 
III,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1934.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  to 
be  loaned  to  deserving  students. 

The  Rockingham  County  Alumni  Loan  Fund.  In  1932,  a  fund 
of  $713.32  was  advanced  by  the  Rockingham  County  Alumni  Associa- 
tion.   It  is  subject  to  recall  by  the  Association. 

The  Rho  Chi  Loan  Fund.  The  Xi  Chapter  of  the  Rho  Chi  Hon- 
orary Society  has  established  a  loan  fund  for  deserving  students  of 
pharmacy. 

The  Charles  L.  Coon  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,415 
established  by  the  administrators  of  the  Charles  L.  Coon  Memorial 
Loan  Fund  of  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  in  September,  1934.  The  funds 
to  be  loaned  to  graduates  of  the  Charles  L.  Coon  High  School  of  Wil- 
son, North  Carolina,  upon  the  written  approval  of  the  school's  super- 
intendent and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  John  B.  Weaver  Loan  Fund.  In  1937,  a  fund  of  $1,915  was 
established  by  Dr.  William  Jackson  Weaver  of  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  memory  of  his  father,  John  B.  Weaver.  It  is  administered 
under  the  same  terms  as  the  Deems  Fund. 

The  Sherman  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  established  in  1939  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Sherman,  Class  of  1906,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
amounting  at  present  to  $1,419.28.  The  fund  is  available  for  student 
loans  on  the  usual  terms. 
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The  Major  David  C.  and  Martha  Reeves  Edwards  Loan  Fund. 
A  fund  established  June  10,  1940,  by  a  gift  of  $1,000  as  a  memorial 
to  a  father  and  mother  of  Alleghany  County  who  educated  four  sons 
at  the  University.  Donors  have  requested  that  assistance  from  this 
fund  be  rendered  first  to  relatives,  second  to  students  from  Alleghany 
County,  and  third  to  other  students  from  North  Carolina  and  states 
adjacent  to  North  Carolina.  In  any  case,  however,  the  recipient  of  the 
loan  must  comply  with  all  requirements  imposed  by  the  University 
Loan  Fund  Committee. 

The  Winston-Salem  Druggists'  Loan  Fund.  Organized  Druggists 
of  Winston-Salem  in  1942  gave  $200  to  be  loaned  to  worthy  students 
of  pharmacy. 

The  Loan  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1942.  The  class  gift  of  $350  in 
1942  was  set  up  as  a  loan  fund  under  the  usual  terms  for  the  admin- 
istration of  such  funds. 

David  Anderson  Allen  Fund.  Established  in  1945  by  the  wife 
(Jennie  Ann  Efird  Allen)  and  children  (Paul  Haywood  and  Mary 
Ann)  of  David  Anderson  Allen,  who  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1938. 
Lieutenant  Allen  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  on  March  19, 
1945,  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Franklin.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  avail- 
able as  a  loan  or  gift  to  deserving  students  at  the  University  from 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina. 

The  Dr.  John  R.  Edwards  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established 
in  1945  by  a  gift  of  $1,500  to  the  University  by  Dr.  B.  O.  Edwards,  of 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  John 
R.  Edwards,  a  graduate  of  the  University.  This  amount  was  later 
supplemented  by  an  additional  $1,500  from  Dr.  Edwards'  daughter, 
Mrs.  Foster  Mackenzie,  making  the  total  fund  $3,000.  The  principal 
and  interest  are  to  be  loaned  to  deserving  students,  with  preference 
given  to  North  Carolina  premedical  students. 

The  Olivia  Dunn  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  approximately 
$25,000  established  in  1946  at  the  bequest  of  Mary  Olivia  (Birdie) 
Dunn  of  Wake  County  as  a  memorial  to  her  mother,  Olivia  Godwin 
Dunn.  The  fund  is  to  be  loaned  to  worthy  students  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  terms  of  the  University  Student  Loan  Funds. 

The  Sallie  A.  Hunt  Dental  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  This  fund 
was  established  in  1950  by  a  gift  of  $1,000  to  the  University  from  Dr. 
R.  Fred  Hunt  of  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
mother,  the  late  Sallie  A.  Hunt  who  was  born  in  Nash  County.  The 
principal  and  interest  are  to  be  loaned  to  deserving  North  Carolina 
junior  and  senior  (preferably  senior)   dental  students. 
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The  Woodward-Fleming  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  founded  in 
1951,  is  designed  to  encourage  advanced  training  and  educational  ex- 
periences for  dental  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  of  dentistry  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  also,  to  provide  a  source  of 
loans  for  worthy  students  of  dentistry.  The  fund  is  made  possible 
through  an  annual  gift  from  Mr.  John  W.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Robert 
Woodward,  of  the  Fleming  Dental  Laboratory  and  the  Woodward 
Prosthetic  Company,  respectively. 

The  Jesse  Knight  Dozier  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $100,000  estab- 
lished in  1954  by  bequest  of  Dr.  Jesse  Knight  Dozier,  Class  of  1899,  a 
native  of  Tarboro,  North  Carolina,  and  later  a  resident  of  Pasadena, 
California.  The  principal  and  income  are  to  be  used  for  a  student 
loan  fund  at  the  University. 

The  William  T.  Holland  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Income  and 
principal  from  this  fund  of  $37,289.19  established  in  1954  by  Mrs. 
Byrd  T.  Holland  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband,  William  T.  Holland,  to  be  used  for  loans  to  needy  and 
deserving  boys  attending  the  University.  Students  majoring  in  Ge- 
ology shall  be  given  first  consideration. 

The  William  A.  Whitaker,  Sr.  and  Anna  Bitting  Whitaker 
Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $5,000  established  in  1955  by  William  A.  Whi- 
taker, Jr.,  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  and  New  York  City, 
as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  mother,  who  educated  four  sons  at 
the  University.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  loans 
to  worthy  students. 

The  Emergency  Student  Loan  Fund 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1932,  the  University  faced  a  genuine 
emergency  growing  out  of  an  announced  reduction  of  state  appro- 
priations by  30  per  cent,  and  the  fact  that  between  five  hundred  and 
seven  hundred  students  were  without  funds  with  which  to  continue 
their  schooling.  When  this  situation  was  presented  by  President 
Graham,  students  ($2,057.14),  faculty  ($2,035.38),  the  people  and 
community  organizations  of  Chapel  Hill  ($970.22) ,  various  chapters 
of  the  D.A.R.,  U.D.C.,  and  other  committees  of  women,  began  build- 
ing a  student  loan  fund.  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  every- 
where contributed  to  raise  the  total  of  new  loan  resources  to  $109,000, 
known  collectively  as  "The  Emergency  Student  Loan  Fund."  The 
portions  of  that  fund  which  for  some  appropriate  reason  were  separ- 
ately established  are  listed  below.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the 
Eunds  are  loaned  on  the  same  terms  as  is  the  Deems  Fund. 

The  W.  C.  Coker  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $500  established  Febru- 
ary 2,  1932,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Coker,  head  of  the  Department  of  Botany  of 
he  University. 
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The  Jessie  Kenan  Wise  Loan  Funds.  A  loan  fund  of  $25,000 
established  February  4,  1932,  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Kenan  Wise,  of  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  and  another  loan  fund  of  $47,000  in  securities, 
the  income  from  which  may  be  loaned  to  students  immediately,  and 
the  principal  of  which  may  be  similarly  used  when  made  available 
through  sale  of  the  securities  as  opportunity  for  sale  on  favorable 
terms  may  arise. 

The  Burton  Craige  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  established 
February  6,  1932,  by  Mr.  Burton  Craige,  class  of  1897,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina. 

The  Blair  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $500  established  March  2,  1932, 
by  the  Honorable  David  H.  Blair,  class  of  1898,  and  Mrs.  David  H. 
Blair,  of  "Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Sarah  Watts  Morrison  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  estab- 
lished March  4,  1932,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Watts  Morrison  of  Durham  and 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  estab- 
lished March  7,  1932,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Kenan,,  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolia,   to  be  awarded  according  to  the  designation  of  the  donor. 

The  Milo  M.  Pendleton  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  established 
March  15,  1932,  by  Mrs.  Katharine  Pendleton  Arrington  as  a  memorial 
to  her  brother,  Milo  M.  Pendleton,  of  the  Pharmacy  Class  of  1902. 

The  Richmond,  Virginia,  Alumni  Association  Loan  Fund.  A 
fund  of  $320  given  in  1932  by  the  organization  named  above  with  the 
request  that  it  be  set  so  as  to  receive  annual  additions  from  the  donors. 

The  Edrington  Spencer  Penn  and  Charles  Ashby  Penn,  Jr., 
Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  established  April  14,  1932,  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Ashby  Penn,  of  Reidsville,  North  Carolina. 

The  C.  W.  Toms  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  established  May 
19,  1932,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Toms,  Class  of  1889,  of  New  York  City,  in 
memory  of  his  son,  the  late  George  Newby  Toms,  Class  of  1928. 

The  Margaret  McCaull  Carmichael  Loan  Fund.  On  May  25, 
1932,  a  fund  of  $1,000  was  established  by  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Class  of 
1897. 

The  Annie  Louise  Watts  Hill  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000 
established  by  Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
on  June  4,  1932,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife. 

The  George  Basley  Hiss  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $10,000  estab- 
lished in  1932  by  Mrs.  Bertha  T.  Hiss,  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  George  Basley  Hiss. 
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application  for  loans 

Applications  for  loans  will  be  considered  when  made  in  person  by 
students  registered  in  the  University.  The  funds  are  limited  in  amount 
and  are  loaned  only  on  the  security  of  two  approved  signatures  and 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Self-Help  Work 

There  are  jobs  available  for  several  hundred  students  wishing  to 
earn  part  of  their  expenses.  Students  work  in  the  libraries,  dining 
halls,  Graham  Memorial,  Book  Exchange,  dormitories,  Woollen  Gym- 
nasium, Kenan  Stadium,  Buildings  Department,  and  other  University 
divisions  and  offices.  All  jobs  are  assigned  by  the  Student  Aid  Com- 
mittee, solely  on  the  bases  of  scholastic  merit,  financial  need,  and 
good  character.  Holders  of  jobs  are  required  to  maintain  a  scholastic 
average  of  at  least  C  from  year  to  year.  Jobs  off  the  campus,  in 
Chapel  Hill  homes  and  in  business  firms,  are  not  assigned  by  any 
committee  or  division  of  the  University.  Such  work  is  secured  by  the 
efforts  of  the  student,  the  Director  of  Student  Aid  helping  wherever 
possible.  All  inquiries  about  an  application  for  work  should  be 
mailed  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid  before  March  15,  after  which 
the  jobs  are  assigned. 

It  is  difficult  for  first-year  students  to  do  self-help  work  and  carry 
successfully  a  full  schedule  of  academic  work.  They  are  urged  to  de- 
vote full  time,  if  possible,  to  their  studies  and  related  activities. 

The  Committee  assigns  the  available  jobs  to  those  who,  in  its 
judgment,  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  financial  aid  and  who  show 
high  scholastic  achievement.  Each  applicant  is  notified  by  personal 
letter  of  the  Committee's  decision  on  his  application. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Mangum  Medal  in  Oratory.  (Established  in  1878.)  A  gold 
medal  founded  by  the  Misses  Martha  ("Pattie")  Person  and  Mary 
Sutherland  Mangum,  late  of  Orange  County,  in  memory  of  their 
father,  Willie  Person  Mangum,  Class  of  1815,  is  continued  by  the  two 
direct  lines  of  his  descendants  as  follows:  Mr.  Willie  P.  Mangum 
Turner  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  Class  of  1900,  and  Mr. 
Willie  P.  Mangum  Weeks  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Class  of  1915.  This 
nedal  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  who,  in  the  opin- 
bn  of  a  group  of  judges,  gives  the  most  excellent  oration  at  an  an- 
lual  oratorical  contest. 

The  Eben  Alexander  Prize  in  Greek.    (Established  in  1887.)    A 
irize  of  $25  is  offered  annually  to  that  member  of  the  sophomore  class 
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who  shall  present  the  best  rendering  into  English  of  selected  passages 
of  Greek  not  previously  read. 

The  Bryan  Prize  in  Political  Science.  (Established  in  1903.)  A 
prize  will  be  given  annually  for  the  best  thesis  in  political  science. 
The  fund  was  established  by  the  late  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

The  Archibald  Henderson  Prize  in  Mathematics,  formerly  The 
William  Cain  Prize.  (Established  in  1908.)  A  gold  medal  is  given 
annually  to  the  undergraduate  student  judged  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  as  having  demonstrated  a  high  order  of  mathematical 
ability  and  shown  the  greatest  promise  of  originality  in  the  field. 

The  Mildred  Williams  Buchan  Prize.  (Established  in  1920.)  A 
fund  of  $1,000  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Robertson  Buchan  in  mem- 
ory of  his  wife.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  provide  a  prize  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy. 

The  Patterson  Medal.  (Established  in  1924.)  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  annually  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Patterson  in  memory  of  his  brother, 
John  Durant  Patterson.  This  medal  is  awarded  for  general  excellence 
in  athletics  to  a  student  selected  by  a  special  committee. 

The  Buxton  Williams  Hunter  Medal  in  Pharmacy.  A  gold 
medal  is  offered  annually  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Davis,  of  Williamston,  in 
honor  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Buxton  Williams  Hunter,  of  New  Bern,  and 
is  awarded  to  that  student  who  has  shown  outstanding  qualities  of 
leadership  and  scholarship  and  who  has  done  conspicuous  work  in 
the  Student  Branch  of  the  N.C.P.A. 

The  Lehn  and  Fink  Gold  Medal  in  Pharmacy.  (Established  in 
1924.)  This  medal  is  given  annually  by  Lehn  and  Fink  of  New  York 
City,  and  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  graduating  class  making 
the  highest  average  during  the  four  years  of  study. 

Chi  Omega  Prize  in  Sociology.  (Established  in  1927.)  A  prize 
of  $25  is  awarded  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Fraternity 
to  the  graduating  woman  student  majoring  in  sociology  who,  in  the 
judgement  of  a  committee  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, best  exemplifies  high  scholarship,  leadership,  and  prom- 
ise of  productive  citizenship. 

The  E.  Carrington  Smith  Awards.  (Established  in  1928.)  A 
trophy  is  presented  annually  in  football  and  in  basketball  to  the 
most  valuable  player  possessing  qualities  of  leadership,  scholarship 
and  sportsmanship.  The  recipient  is  elected  by  the  squad  members 
in  the  respective  sports. 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Award.  (Established  in  1928.) 
To  be  bestowed  annually  upon  one  man  and  one  woman  of  the  grad- 
uating class  who  have  best  demonstrated  an  attitude  of  unselfish  in- 
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terest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellowmen.  The  award  shall  not  be  based 
upon  scholastic,  athletic,  or  other  collegiate  attainments. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Pi  Award.  (Established  in  1931.)  This  award  is 
given  annually  to  the  senior  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
who  has  the  highest  academic  average. 

The  Roland  Holt  Cup  in  Playwriting.  (Established  in  1936  by 
Mrs.  Roland  Holt  in  memory  of  her  husband.)  This  award  is  made 
each  year  by  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art  for  excellence  in  play- 
writing. 

The  Dick  Jamerson  Swimming  Award.  (Established  in  1940.)  This 
award  is  made  annually  to  the  freshman  and  senior  who  demonstrate 
excellence  in  scholarship,  leadership,  swimming  and  team  morale. 

The  John  Johnston  Parker,  Jr.,  Medal  for  Unique  Leadership 
in  Student  Government.  (Established  in  1941.)  This  medal  is  given 
annually  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Parker  in  memory  of  their  son, 
John  Johnston  Parker,  Jr.,  Class  of  1937,  who  rendered  distinguished 
and  sacrificial  leadership  as  President  of  the  Student  Council  in  one 
of  the  critical  years  in  the  history  of  Student  Government.  This 
medal  is  awarded  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  University  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has 
demonstrated  most  clearly  the  highest  qualities  of  leadership  in  per- 
petuating the  spirit  of  honor  and  the  process  of  student  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Award.  (Established  in  1941.)  An  award 
amounting  to  $150  is  given  annually  by  the  local  Chapter  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  National  Honorary  Fraternity  to  that  member  of  the 
rising  junior  class  (eligible  for  self-help  work)  who  has  made  the 
highest  scholastic  average  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

The  Ernest  H.  Abernethy  Prize  in  Student  Publication  Work. 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abernethy,  1922,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  established  in 
1941  an  annual  award  of  a  plaque  and  $50  in  cash,  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  student  who  is  adjudged  by  a  committee  to  have  done 
the  most  distinctive  work  during  the  current  year  in  the  field  of  stu- 
dent publications. 

The  Foy  Roberson,  Jr.,  Medal.  A  gold  medal  is  offered  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Foy  Roberson  in  memory  of  their  son,  Foy,  Jr.,  Class  of  1940, 
varsity  basketball  1939  and  1940;  Second  Lieutenant,  Army  Air  Corps; 
killed  in  collision  at  sea,  December,  1941.  Awarded  annually  for  the 
chief  contribution  to  team  morale  in  basketball. 

The  Josephus  Daniels  Scholarship  Medal.  (Established  in  1941.) 
A  gift  from  the  family  of  the  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels  to  be  in- 
vested and  the  income  used  to  provide  annually  the  Josephus  Daniels 
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Scholarship  Medal  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  unit  of  the 

Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

The  Francis  P.  Venable  Award.  (This  was  originally  the  Alpha 
Chi  Sigma  Prize  in  Chemistry,  established  in  1942.)  A  medal  given 
annually  by  the  local  chapter  of  Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Fraternity  to  the 
undergraduate  student  of  chemistry  selected  by  the  faculty  as  best 
exemplifying  high  scholarship,  leadership  and  personality. 

The  William  Chambers  Coker  Award  in  Science.  (Established  in 
1948.)  A  sum  of  $50  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society  to  the  graduate  student  whose  thesis  or  dissertation 
shall  be  adjudged  the  best  of  those  submitted  for  a  graduate  degree 
in  the  Science  Division. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Scholarship  Key.  Alpha  Tau  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  a  professional  fraternity  in  commerce,  awards  an- 
nually the  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  scholarship  key  to  the  male  senior  stu- 
dent pursuing  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  who 
has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  three  years  of  collegiate 
work  in  this  University. 

The  E.  J.  Evans  Track  Award.  (Established  in  1949.)  A  permanent 
gold  cup  honoring  the  outstanding  senior  track  athlete  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Evans,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  and  is 
kept  in  the  University's  trophy  case.  A  special  plaque  is  given  each 
year  to  the  student  winning  this  honor. 

The  John  Bishop  Medal.  (Established  in  1952.)  This  medal  was 
established  as  a  Revolutionary  Memorial  in  honor  of  John  Bishop 
(1740-1815),  who  served  from  Halifax  County,  North  Carolina,  in  the 
Continental  Army.  It  has  been  made  available  by  a  gift  from  one  of 
his  direct  descendents  of  the  fifth  generation,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Bishop, 
Class  of  1925,  of  New  York  City,  and  is  to  be  given  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  N.R.O.T.C.  of  the  sophomore  or  junior  class  for  effi- 
ciency in  marksmanship. 

The  Jessie  Mai  Petty  Award.  (Established  in  1953.)  Mr.  James 
B.  Petty,  Class  of  1943,  of  Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  established  this 
award  in  honor  of  his  mother.  It  consists  of  a  book,  or  set  of  books, 
and  a  cash  donation,  the  total  value  at  present  being  set  at  $100.  It 
is  presented  annually  to  the  junior  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  the  highest  scholastic  average  in  his  class. 

The  Benjamin  Solomon  Memorial  Award.  (Established  in  1953.) 
A  grant-in-aid  and  a  trophy  is  offered  annually  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Planer,  of  Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  to  the  member  of  the  varsity 
wrestling  team  who  has  best  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  character 
and  personality  which  are  developed  by  his  participation  in  wrestling. 
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The  Jane  Craige  Gray  Memorial  Award.  (Established  in  1954.) 
This  award  is  to  be  presented  annually  by  Beta  Chi  Chapter  of  Kappa 
Delta,  recognizing  that  woman  of  the  junior  class  who  has  proved 
herself  most  outstanding  in  character,  scholarship  and  leadership.  The 
award  was  established  in  memory  of  Jane  Craige  Gray. 

The  Irene  F.  Lee  Cup  Award.  (Established  in  1955.)  Mrs.  Irene  F. 
Lee  of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  who  served  as  hostess  and  coun- 
selor in  the  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  Hall  from  1925  to  1948,  es- 
tablished this  award  to  honor  that  senior  woman  adjudged  outstand- 
ing in  character,  leadership,  and  scholarship.  The  award  is  presented 
annually. 


REGULATIONS 

Special  Notice  to  Students 

This  catalogue,  issued  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  is  intended  to 
give  such  a  description  of  the  work  of  the  University  and  such  a  digest 
of  its  rules  as  are  needed  by  the  students.  Neither  the  courses  an- 
nounced nor  the  rules  given  are  valid  beyond  the  succeeeding  year,  for 
before  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year  a  new  catalogue  will  have  been 
issued  superseding  all  previous  catalogues.  Ordinarily  a  student  may 
expect  to  be  allowed  to  secure  a  degree  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  curriculum  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  in  force  when  he 
first  entered  the  University,  or  in  any  one  subsequent  catalogue  pub- 
lished while  he  is  a  student;  but  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make 
changes  in  curricula,  as  in  rules,  at  any  time  when  in  its  judgment 
such  changes  are  for  the  best  interests  of  the  students  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Registration 

All  students  are  expected  to  register  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  registration  established  for  the  current  year.  All  students  register- 
ing here  for  the  first  time  will  report  for  physical  examination  to 
the  Infirmary  and  present  at  registration  a  Permit  to  Register  card 
which  includes  clearance  by  the  University  Physician.  Students  fail- 
ing to  present  this  clearance  at  registration  are  liable  to  an  extra 
charge  of  $5.00. 

Registration  for  credit  for  any  course  is  limited  to  the  first  four 
full  days  of  instruction  of  a  semester  unless  the  late  registration  is 
approved  by  the  instructor  concerned  and  the  dean. 

Payment  of  Bills 

Bills  for  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  the  summer  session  are 
payable  at  the  time  of  registration  or  at  the  Cashier's  office  on  the  first 
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class  day  of  the  semester  or  summer  session  and  thereafter  according 
to  a  schedule  announced.  Failure  to  pay  or  to  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  payment  results  in  the  assessment  of  an  extra  fee  of  $5.00. 

Delayed  Registration 

Any  student  registering  later  than  the  time  appointed  for  his  reg- 
istration must  pay  $5.00  as  an  additional  fee  for  delayed  registration. 
No  appeal  from  the  imposition  of  the  late  registration  charge  of  five 
dollars  will  be  granted  unless  the  delay  results  from  circumstances 
clearly  beyond  the  student's  control.  Such  appeals  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  Chancellor,  must  show  justification  for  the  delay  in 
registering,  and  must  bear  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  division 
of  the  University  in  which  the  appellant  is  enrolled. 

Arrangement  of  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  reduction  of  credit  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  courses  when  taken  late  in  the  student's  career.  Only  half 
credit  is  allowed  if  a  required  freshman  course  is  taken  after  a  stu- 
dent begins  his  junior  year  or  if  a  required  sophomore  course  is  taken 
after  he  begins  his  senior  year. 

No  student  while  in  the  General  College  will  be  allowed  to  take 
fewer  than  five  full  courses  a  semester,  unless  he  has  the  permission 
of  his  dean.  Students  who  have  a  scholastic  average  of  "C"  in  the 
preceding  semester  may  take  six  courses  representing  not  more  than 
twenty  semester  hours.  For  six  courses  representing  more  than  twenty 
semester  hours,  a  scholastic  average  of  "B"  in  the  preceding  semester 
is  required.    A  student  may  not  register  for  seven  courses. 

For  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  School  of  Education  and  the  School  of  Journalism, 
a  student  must  carry  fifteen  hours  of  work  in  order  to  be  regularly 
enrolled.  He  may  carry  more  than  seventeen  semester  hours  of  work 
only  if  his  scholastic  average  for  the  preceding  semester  was  "C" 
(1.0).  In  order  to  carry  more  than  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work 
his  scholastic  average  for  the  preceding  semester  must  be  "B"  (2.0). 
In  no  case  can  he  receive  credit  for  more  than  twenty  semester  hours 
in  a  semester. 

A  student  desiring  to  change  his  courses  must  make  written  appli- 
cation, which,  after  approval  by  his  faculty  adviser,  will  be  considered 
by  the  dean.  The  written  permission  of  the  dean  must  be  presented 
at  registration. 

The  listing  of  a  course  in  the  catalogue  does  not  obligate  the 
University  to  give  the  course  in  any  particular  year. 

Changes  in  registration  are  limited  to  the  first  four  full  days  of  in- 
struction in  a  semester. 
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There  is  a  requirement  that  the  full  work  of  the  last  year  shall  be 
done  in  residence  at  this  University. 

Assignment  of  Rooms 

The  rooms  in  the  University  dormitories  and  accommodations  for 
families  are  assigned  to  men  students  by  the  Director  of  Housing 
Women  students  are  assigned  housing  accommodations  by  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  require  any  student  whom, 
tor  any  reason,  it  considers  an  undesirable  tenant  to  vacate  a  room  in 
the  University  dormitories. 

In  order  to  retain  his  room  for  the  next  scholastic  year,  each  stu- 
dent must  file  with  the  Cashier  before  April  30  an  application  and  a 
deposit  of  $10.00  as  an  option.  The  rooms  thus  applied  for  will  be 
retained  until  September  1,  when  first  payment  of  rent  is  due  The 
option  deposit  will  be  forfeited  in  case  the  applicant  does  not  him- 
self pay  the  rent,  or  make  proper  arrangements  to  pay,  and  occupy 
the  room.  New  students  should  make  application  for  a  dormitory 
room  as  soon  as  notification  of  acceptance  is  received  from  the  Office 
of  Admissions  (for  undergraduates)  or  from  the  office  of  the  dean  of 
the  appropriate  school  or  college  to  which  application  had  been 
made  for  admission  for  others.  Room  reservation  fee  for  both  new 
men  and  women  students  is  $10.00. 

Bills  are  forwarded  to  women  students  for  room  rent  early  in  the 
semester.  Women  students  are  responsible  for  room  rent  for  a  semester 
once  a  room  assignment  is  made. 

The  right  to  occupy  a  room  is  not  transferable  and  terminates  with 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  occupant 
ota  room  to  sell  or  transfer  his  right  to  occupancy  will  be  considered 
a  fraudulent  transaction  and  will  result  in  forfeiture  of  the  room  bv 
the  new  lessee.  7 

The  occupant  of  a  room  will  be  held  directly  responsible  for  any 
damage  done  to  his  room  or  to  its  furniture. 

No  pets  shall  be  kept  in  the  University  dormitories  and  Victory 
Village.  Breach  of  this  regulation  leads  to  forfeiture  of  the  place  of 
residence.  r 

Conduct 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  faculty  is  directed  to  disci- 
pline or  dismiss  from  the  University  any  student  who  is  known  to 
engage  in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  gambling,  hazing  in  any 
form  (presence  at  hazing  is  regarded  as  participation),  or  to  be  guilty 
of  dissolute  conduct.    See  also  Student  Government,  pages  67-69 

Students  persistently  neglectful  of  duty,  or  addicted  to  boisterous 
conduct  or  rowdyism,  may  be  required  to  leave  the  University 
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Students,  unless  bona  fide  residents  of  Chapel  Hill,  when  sus- 
pended from  the  University  for  disciplinary  reasons,  must  leave  the 
campus  and  Chapel  Hill  within  forty-eight  hours  or  forfeit  the  right 
to  readmission  at  any  time. 

Attendance 

Regular  attendance  at  class  is  a  student  obligation — an  obligation 
to  himself  and  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  his  obligation  to 
know  the  rules  governing  class  attendance,  to  know  his  attendance 
status  in  all  classes  at  all  times,  and  to  transmit  from  the  Central 
Office  of  Records  to  his  instructors  official  notice  of  excuse  from  class. 

A  student  will  be  reported  to  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in 
which  he  is  registered  when  he  has  been  absent  without  excuse  three 
times  in  a  single  class.  An  absence  during  the  two-day  period  im- 
mediately before  or  immediately  after  University  holidays  will  be 
counted  two  absences.  Unexcused  absences  from  laboratory  or  from 
class  on  the  day  of  a  scheduled  quiz  or  examination  will  result  in 
failure  of  the  work  missed. 

When  a  student  has  three  unexcused  absences  in  a  single  class  the 
dean  of  his  school  or  college  will  notify  him  that  he  is  on  attendance 
probation  for  the  course.  Four  unexcused  absences  will  result  in  the 
student's  being  dropped  from  the  course  by  his  dean  with  the  grade 
of  "F". 

Absences  from  class  with  cause  may  be  excused  only  by  the  Uni- 
versity Physician  or  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the 
student  is  registered.  Request  for  excuse  from  absence,  except  absences 
excused  by  the  University  Physician,  will  be  made  to  the  dean  of  the 
school  or  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered.  The  dean  will 
forward  authorizations  for  excuses  to  the  Central  Office  of  Records  on 
a  form  provided  by  the  latter  office,  and  the  Central  Office  of  Rec- 
ords will  issue  to  the  student  an  official  excuse  for  presentation  to  his 
instructors.  Instructors  will  accept  only  excuses  issued  in  this  way.  Ex- 
cuses for  absence  may  not  be  granted  later  than  one  week  after  the 
student's  return  to  class. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  unless  he  has  at- 
tended at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  meetings  of  the  course,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  administrative  board  of  the  school  or  col- 
lege concerned.  A  student  who  has  not  met  this  minimum  attend- 
ance requirement  may  not  take  the  final  examination  in  the  course 
without  the  consent  of  the  instructor  concerned  and  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  he  is  registered. 

A  student  who  is  on  the  honor  roll  is  exempt  from  regulations 
governing  class  attendance  except  those  pertaining  to  absence  from 
laboratory  or  quizzes  and  examinations  and  to  minimum  seventy-five 
per  cent  attendance  in  all  courses. 
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The  faculty  is  responsible  for  enforcement  of  attendance  regula- 
tions. In  order  to  discharge  this  responsibility  properly,  members  of 
the  faculty  will:  (a)  explain  the  attendance  regulations  during  the 
first  week  of  every  class;  (b)  keep  an  accurate  daily  record  of  attend- 
ance; (c)  report  promptly  to  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in 
which  the  student  is  registered  the  name  of  any  student  who  has  been 
absent  three  times  without  excuse;  (d)  report  promptly  to  the  dean 
of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered  the  name 
of  any  student  on  attendance  probation  who  is  absent  without  ex- 
cuse; and  (e)  accept  only  excuses  issued  by  the  Central  Office  of  Rec- 
ords. 

The  grade  of  a  student  who  quits  a  course  without  the  permission 
of  the  dean  of  his  school  or  college  is  recorded  officially  as  "F". 

The  grade  of  a  student  who  drops  or  is  dropped  for  other  than 
disciplinary  reasons  from  a  course  in  which  he  is  failing  at  that  time 
is  recorded  as  an  "F"  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  his  dean,  his  failure 
was  caused  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

The  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered 
will  determine  whether  a  student  may  remain  in  residence  after 
having  been  dropped  from  or  having  quit  one  or  more  courses. 

Examinations 

COMPREHENSIVE   EXAMINATIONS 

Only  a  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  honors  is  now  required  to 
take  a  comprehensive  examination.  This  examination  is  in  the  field 
of  the  student's  major. 

QUIZZES 

By  action  of  the  faculty,  quizzes  are  not  to  be  given  during  the 
last  six  days  of  any  semester. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Special  examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  and  for  ad- 
vanced standing  will  be  given  in  1956  as  shown  below: 

Monday,  September  17 

8:30  a.m.  11:00  a.m. 

Economics  Education 

Romance  Languages  English 

Zoology  German 

2:00  p.m.  4:30  p.m. 

Geology  and  Geography  Comparative  Literature 

Psychology  Greek 

Art  Physics 

Physical   Education  Sociology 
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Tuesday,  September  18 

8:30  a.m.  11:00  a.m. 

Botany  Chemistry 

Latin  Business  Administration 

Journalism  Philosophy 

Dramatic  Art 

2:00  p.m.  4:30  p.m. 

Music 

History  Any  examinations  made 

Mathematics  necessary  by  conflicts. 

Political  Science 

A  special  examination  may  be  taken  as  scheduled  above  by  a 
student  who  has  received  the  condition  grade  Cond.  A  student  may 
take  the  examination  with  the  class  in  the  same  subject  at  any  regular 
term  examination  within  one  calendar  year  after  he  has  made  the 
grade  of  Cond.,  provided  he  has  no  conflict  with  a  course  regularly 
taken  by  him  in  the  term.  A  senior  who  makes  a  grade  of  Cond.  in 
his  last  term  of  residence  is  allowed  to  take  a  special  examination  for 
removal  of  the  Cond.  by  special  arrangement  between  the  instructor 
and  the  dean  concerned.  The  grade  Cond.  becomes  F  if  the  student 
fails  to  pass  a  re-examination  within  one  calendar  year. 

Special  examinations  for  students  who  have  been  officially  excused 
from  regular  examinations  because  of  sickness,  or  who  have  been  ab- 
sent for  some  necessary  cause  and  are  therefore  excused,  may  be  held 
at  suitable  times  fixed  by  the  Central  Office  of  Records  and  the  instruc- 
tors concerned.  Such  examinations  must  be  taken  within  one  calendar 
year  of  the  date  of  absence,  except  for  graduate  students  who  may 
remove  grade  Abs.  within  one  calendar  year  from  the  date  of  their 
next  registration  at  the  University. 

To  be  entitled  to  take  a  special  examination  within  a  term,  at  the 
September  period,  or  at  a  regular  semester  examination  period,  the 
student  is  required  to  file  a  written  request  in  the  Central  Office  of 
Records  before  the  time  for  the  examination. 

Papers  handed  in  at  a  special  examination  by  students  who  have 
been  officially  excused  from  the  regular  examination  will  be  graded 
by  the  usual  system;  all  others  will  be  marked  "passed"  or  "failed." 

regular  final  examinations 

Regular  written  examinations  are  required  at  the  end  of  each  term 
in  all  courses  except  those  whose  nature  makes  written  examinations 
unnecessary.  Approval  of  such  exceptions  must  be  secured  in  advance 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
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Papers  written  in  final  examinations  are  not  to  be  carried  away 
from  Chapel  Hill  to  be  graded. 

Final  examinations  except  in  laboratory  practice  may  not  be  held 
at  any  time  other  than  those  specified  in  the  preceding  regulations. 

No  examinations  may  be  held  later  than  7:00  p.m. 

All  examinations  must  be  held  in  Chapel  Hill. 

In  exceptional  cases  arrangements  can  be  made  to  take  examina- 
tions in  absentia.  There  is  a  fee  of  $10.00  for  each  such  examination. 
Applications  for  examinations  in  absentia  should  be  directed  to  the 
dean  of  the  school  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 

Examinations  should  be  limited  to  a  period  of  three  hours.  In 
courses  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  examination  is  of  a 
practical  nature  the  instructor  may  extend  the  time  at  his  discretion. 

The  examination  schedule  at  the  end  of  each  semester  having 
once  been  fixed  cannot  be  changed,  and  the  examination  must  be  held 
at  the  time  shown  on  the  schedule. 

No  students  other  than  the  following  may  take  the  examination 
in  any  course:  (1)  regularly  enrolled  members  of  the  class  whose 
names  have  been  reported  from  the  Central  Office  of  Records  to  the 
instructor  as  having  registered  in  due  form  for  the  course;  and  (2) 
those  whose  names  have  been  reported  from  the  Central  Office  of 
Records  as  having  the  right  to  take  special  examinations  in  that 
course. 

Any  student  absent  from  an  examination  without  an  official  ex- 
cuse, from  the  University  Physician  or  his  dean,  or  present  and  failing 
to  submit  examination  papers  is  reported  absent.  This  mark  is 
equivalent  in  every  respect  to  grade  F  or  failure  and  is  so  recorded 
in  the  Central  Office  of  Records.  Authorized  excuses  from  an  examina- 
tion are  issued  by  the  Central  Office  of  Records. 

Each  student  is  required  to  subscribe  his  name  to  the  following 
pledge  or  its  equivalent  on  every  paper:  "I  hereby  certify  that  during 
this  examination  I  have  neither  given  nor  received  aid."  The  in- 
structor will  not  report  a  grade  for  any  student  whose  examination 
paper  lacks  this  pledge. 

Standing 

After  the  close  of  each  semester,  reports  of  the  standing  of  all  stu- 
dents in  all  their  studies  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians.  The  reports 
are  based  upon  the  following  system  of  marking: 
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Undergraduate  and 

Professional  Graduate 

A- — Excellent  P — Passed 

B— Good  F— Failed 

C — Fair  Inc. — Work  Incomplete 

D — Passed  Abs. — Absent  from  Examination 

F — Failed 

Cond. — Conditioned 

Inc. — Work  Incomplete 

Abs. — Absent  from  Examination 

The  grade  Inc.  may  be  converted  into  one  of  the  other  grades  by 
completing  within  a  period  of  one  calendar  year  such  additional  as- 
signments as  may  be  required  by  the  instructor  in  the  course.  A 
grade  of  Inc.  not  so  converted  becomes  F. 

When  a  student  has  shown  marked  deficiency  in  the  use  of  English 
in  any  course,  his  grade  in  that  course  may  have  attached  a  "compo- 
sition condition"  (cc).  This  condition,  while  not  affecting  a  student's 
eligibility  for  continuance  in  the  University,  must  be  removed  before 
final  credit  will  be  allowed.  A  student  who  receives  such  a  condition 
must  take  a  diagnostic  test  before  the  middle  of  the  following  semester, 
and  his  registration  for  the  next  semester  following  this  semester  may 
not  be  completed  until  he  has  taken  the  test.  If  this  test  shows  that 
the  student  needs  to  take  a  course  or  laboratory  work  to  remove  his 
condition,  he  must  proceed  actively  and  systematically  toward  the  re- 
moval of  his  condition  in  the  second  semester  following  that  in  which 
he  receives  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Conditions  in  Eng- 
lish Composition  will  determine  those  who  need  remedial  work. 

A  student  must  attain  a  grade  of  D  to  pass  in  any  study.  Grade 
Cond.  indicates  that  the  student  is  conditioned  but  may  remove  the 
deficiency  by  special  examination  as  explained  above.  A  satisfactory 
re-examination  changes  the  grade  Cond.  to  D.  Students  receiving 
grade  F  must  repeat  the  study  to  receive  any  credit  for  it. 

Any  student,  after  conference  with  the  instructor  concerned,  may 
appeal  from  a  "course  grade"  by  presenting  the  appeal,  in  writing, 
to  the  dean  of  his  school.  Such  appeals  must  be  made  not  later  than 
the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  next  succeeding  regular  semester.  The 
dean  will  refer  the  appeal  to  the  administrative  board  of  his  school 
and  the  chairman  of  the  department  concerned.  Final  decision  will 
be  made  by  the  administrative  board  and  no  change  of  grade  will  be 
made  except  as  a  result  of  decision  by  the  administrative  board. 

ELIGIBILITY    FOR   GRADUATION 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  student  enrolled  before  Septem- 
ber, 1947,  must  secure  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  on  at  least  half  of  his 
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work;  a  student  first  enrolled  in  or  after  September,  1947,  must  secure 
an  over-all  average  of  "C." 

Interpretation  of  this  ruling: 

(1)  A  student  who  completes  the  required  courses  but  with  grades 
which  do  not  entitle  him  to  his  degree  will  be  allowed  to  take  addi- 
tional junior-senior  courses  until  he  meets  the  requirement  of  the 
rule. 

(2)  A  transfer  student  with  advanced  standing  will  come  under 
this  rule.  In  and  after  September,  1947,  an  over-all  "C"  average  in 
the  work  presented  is  required  for  admission  to  advanced  standing. 

In  the  transfer  of  grades  from  another  institution,  work  with  the 
lowest  passing  mark  is  counted  as  work  passed  but  not  as  hours 
credited  toward  graduation. 

(3)  To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  student  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  as  they  are  defined  by  the  college  or  school 
which  awards  it. 

(4)  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  present  at  least  a  "C" 
average  (one  quality  point  for  each  semester  hour  undertaken) .  The 
result  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  quality  points  by  the 
total  number  of  semester  hours  undertaken  must  be  1.0  or  higher.  The 
quality  points  per  semester  hour  are  given  as  follows:  A=3  quality 
points,  B=2  quality  points,  C=l  quality  point,  all  others=no 
quality  points. 

(5)  Hygiene  grades  are  counted  toward  quality  points  but  physical 
education  grades  are  not  counted. 

(6)  Grades  transferred  from  another  institution  are  not  considered 
in  computing  the  "C"  average  for  graduation. 

RANK   BY    CLASSES 

A  student  to  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore  must  have  passed  at  least 
twenty-four  semester  hours;  to  be  ranked  as  a  junior,  at  least  fifty-two 
semester  hours;  to  be  ranked  as  a  senior,  at  least  ninety  semester 
hours. 

During  his  fourth  semester  a  student  is  transferred  to  the  Upper 
College  of  his  choice  provided:  (1)  he  has  no  entrance  deficiencies; 
(2)  he  has  completed,  or  has  in  progress,  all  of  his  freshman  require- 
ments; (3)  he  has  a  qualify  point  average  of  1(C);  (4)  he  has  taken 
the  English  Proficiency  Test. 

The  normal  period  of  enrollment  in  the  General  College  is  four 
semesters.  The  maximum  period,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances clearly  justifying  extension  by  special  action,  is  six  se- 
mesters. A  student  with  an  academic  average  below  "C"  and  enrolled 
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in  the  General  College  after  his  fourth  semester  must  limit  his  regis- 
tration to  those  courses  which  are  listed  in  the  Catalogue  as  General 
College  requirements  or  electives. 

ELIGIBILITY   FOR   CONTINUED   RESIDENCE 

An  undergraduate  student,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  continue  in 
the  University,  must  qualify  according  to  the  following  requirements: 
freshmen  must  pass  six  semester  hours  in  the  first  semester  and  twenty 
semester  hours  in  the  first  academic  year.  Sophomores  (and  others 
in  the  General  College  except  freshmen)  must  pass  nine  semester 
hours  in  the  first  semester  and  twenty-one  semester  hours  in  every  two 
consecutive  semesters.  A  student  shall  be  transferred  from  the  Gen- 
eral College  to  a  school  in  the  Upper  Division  only  when  he  has  at- 
tained an  overall  academic  average  of  "C".  A  student  shall  not  con- 
tinue in  the  General  College  for  more  than  six  semesters  unless  the 
Dean  of  the  General  College  authorizes  the  continuance  in  writing 
with  a  statement  of  reasons  for  the  special  action.  To  remain  eligible 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, School  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Journalism,  a  student 
must  pass  a  minimum  of  nine  semester  hours  in  any  one  semester 
and  twenty-one  semester  hours  in  any  two  consecutive  semesters. 

Ineligible  persons  are  not  to  be  considered  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. To  restore  eligibility  a  student  must  complete  a  prescribed 
amount  of  satisfactory  work  in  the  summer  session  of  this  University 
or  through  the  University's  Correspondence  Bureau.  An  additional 
full  course  over  the  minimum  number  of  courses  required  to  remain 
in  the  University  must  be  taken  if  the  student  is  to  make  himself 
eligible  by  correspondence  or  summer  work  in  this  University.  A 
student  may  not  make  himself  eligible  by  taking  work  at  another  in- 
stitution, unless  approval  by  his  dean  and  the  Director  of  Admissions 
is  secured  in  advance. 

In  case  a  student  has  been  handicapped  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  he  may,  with  the  permission  of  his  dean,  appeal  in  writing 
for  readmission  by  the  Readmissions  Committee  of  the  school  in 
which  he  was  last  enrolled. 

No  student  who  fails  to  qualify  under  these  regulations  may  be 
readmitted  to  any  division  of  the  University  except  by  vote  of  the 
Readmissions  Committee  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  last  enrolled. 
The  student  must  present  written  application  for  readmission  to  his 
dean  before  the  opening  of  any  term.  Action  upon  such  application 
is  taken  by  the  proper  Readmission  Committee.  A  student  not  in 
residence  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  semester  must  apply  for  read- 
mission  through  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
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Withdrawals 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  at  any  time  other  than  the  end 
of  a  term,  a  formal  withdrawal,  which  is  prerequisite  to  honorable 
dismissal  or  re-entrance  to  this  institution,  must  be  approved  by  his 
dean.  Such  a  withdrawal  will  be  approved  only  after  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  the  first  application  is  filed  with  the  dean.  The  with- 
drawal form  after  approval  by  the  dean  must  be  filed  promptly  with 
a  recorder  in  the  Central  Office  of  Records,  No.  1  Hanes  Hall. 

If  a  student  withdraws  after  the  middle  of  the  semester  and  is  re- 
ported as  below  passing  in  three  or  more  courses,  that  semester  will  be 
counted  as  a  semester  in  residence  in  all  computations  of  his  require- 
ments for  readmission.  If  a  student  withdraws  before  the  middle  of 
the  semester,  it  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  dean  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  semester  is  to  be  counted  as  a  semester  in  residence.  The 
dean's  verdict  will  be  indicated  specifically  on  the  form  used  for  with- 
drawal. 

To  a  student  withdrawing  within  the  first  nine  weeks  of  a  semester, 
tuition  is  refunded  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

Fraternities 

Students  may  join  fraternities  after  registration  at  the  opening  of 
any  semester,  provided  they  are  eligible  under  the  special  regulations 
of  the  faculty  as  announced  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Frater- 
nities. 

Transcripts  of  Record 

Honorable  dismissal  has  reference  to  conduct  and  character  only. 
It  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  student's  standing  as  to  conduct  and 
character  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  continue  in  this  University. 
Furthermore,  in  every  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  full  mention 
will  be  made  of  any  probation,  suspension,  or  other  temporary  re- 
striction imposed  for  unsatisfactory  conduct  which  is  still  in  force 
when  the  papers  of  dismissal  are  issued. 

Statement  of  record  has  reference  to  the  recorded  results  of  a  stu- 
dent's work  in  the  classroom.  It  will  in  every  instance  contain  all  the 
important  facts  pertaining  to  the  student's  admission,  classification, 
and  scholarship.  In  particular,  no  partial  or  incomplete  scholastic 
record  (for  example,  with  failures  omitted)  will  be  given  without 
clear  evidence  that  it  is  partial  or  incomplete.  If  the  student's  scholar- 
ship has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  this  University 
or  to  make  him  subject  to  any  probation,  suspension,  or  other  tem- 
porary restriction  which  is  still  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  record,  a 
plain  statement  of  any  and  all  such  facts  will  be  included.    Such  in- 
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formation  will  be  given  as  will  make  clear  the  system  of  grades  em- 
ployed, the  number  of  exercises  a  week  devoted  to  each  course,  etc. 

Transcripts  of  record,  except  the  first,  which  is  furnished  without 
cost,  will  be  made  upon  payment  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  each  copy 
desired. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  and 
its  rules  necessarily  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Conference. 

Regulations  Governing  Dramatic,  Musical,  Debating,  and  Other 
Leading  Activities  of  the  Student 

1.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  dramatic,  musical, 
debating,  oratorical,  or  similar  events  entailing  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity if  his  parents   (or  guardian)   object  to  such  participation. 

2.  Any  student  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  University  during  a 
previous  semester  must  have  passed,  during  his  last  semester  of  at- 
tendance, satisfactory  examinations  upon  at  least  six  hours,  or  their 
equivalent,  before  he  will  be  allowed  to  represent  the  University  in 
any  dramatic,  musical,  debating,  oratorical,  or  similar  event  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  or  in  any  other  leading  activity. 

3.  Any  student  reported  as  deficient  in  a  majority  of  his  classes 
during  the  course  of  any  semester  may  be  prohibited  by  the  dean  of 
his  school  from  participating  in  any  dramatic,  musical,  debating,  or- 
atorical, or  similar  event,  or  any  other  leading  activity,  until  such  de- 
ficiency is  removed. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  scholastic  requirement  of  twenty-two  semester 
hours,  half  C  grade  or  better,  during  the  preceding  two  semesters  of 
residence,  or  twenty-five  semester  hours,  half  C  grade  or  better,  if 
summer  school  or  correspondence  work  is  necessary  in  addition  to  two 
regular  terms. 

5.  No  team  or  club  will  be  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  Uni- 
versity more  than  ten  lecture  days  in  any  semester. 


Part  Three 
THE  COLLEGES  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 


THE  GENERAL  COLLEGE 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
■{-Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 

the  University  of  North  Carolina 
^William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill. 
Cecil  Johnson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

§||The  Administrative  Board 

Carl  Hamilton  Pegg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History   (1956) 

Richard  Elmer  Jamerson,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education   (1957) 

Harold  Grier  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology    (1957) 

** Wilton  Mason,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music   (1957) 

Edwin  Carlyle  Markham,  Ph.D.,  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry    (1958) 

Joseph  Edison  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany    (1958) 

William  Adolph  Terrill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting   (1959) 

John  Gotthold  Kunstmann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German    (1960) 

Norman  Ellsworth  Eliason,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English    (1960) 

The  Committee  of  Advisers  in  the  General  College 

ffMicHAEL  Arendell  Hill,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Henry  Charles  House,  Jr.,  A.M. 

Associate  Dean  Robert  Carter  Burns,  A.M. 

Frederick  Carlyle  Shepard,  Ph.D.,  Robert  Asa  Gray,  A.B. 

Associate  Dean  Stuart  Wilson  Sechriest,  A.B. 

ffCLAiBORNE  Stribling  Jones,  Ph.D.  Harold  Quentin  Langenderfer,  D.B.A. 
James  Reuben  Gaskin,  Ph.D. 
David  Geeting  Monroe,  Ph.D. 

General  Statement 

During  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  every  student  is  a  member  of  the  General  College  with 
the  exception  of  students  entering  the  schools  of  Pharmacy,  Nurs- 
ing,  and  the  Dental  Hygiene  Program  of  the  School   of  Dentistry. 


*  Resigned,    November    14.    1955. 
t  Acting  President  until   March    1,    1956. 
%  Acting   President  beginning  March    1,    1956. 

§  The  Chancellor,   the  Director  of  Admissions,  and  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  are  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board. 

!l  Dates    indicate    expiration    of   terms. 
**  Absent   on    leave,    1955-1956;    replaced   temporarily   by    Edgar   Alden,    A.M. 
tt  Representative  of  the  Advisers  on   the  Administrative  Board. 

Ill 
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The  studies  in  the  General  College  are  intended:  (1)  to  offer  ex- 
perience in  a  sufficient  variety  of  basic  and  liberal  subjects  to  con- 
stitute the  foundations  of  that  general  education  which  is  regarded 
as  essential  to  balanced  development  and  intelligent  citizenship,  (2) 
to  supply  opportunities  for  the  discovery  of  intellectual  interests  and 
occupational  aptitudes,  and  (3)  to  provide  preparation  for  later  col- 
legiate or  professional  training.  These  studies  are,  specifically,  English 
composition  and  literature,  a  foreign  language,  natural  science,  so- 
cial science,  mathematics  or  Latin  or  Greek,  and  hygiene.  The  op- 
tions within  these  requirements  appear  below  in  the  summaries  of 
the  several  programs.  The  student  thus  takes  certain  courses  basic 
to  all  programs  of  study  and  in  addition  chooses  other  courses  in 
anticipation  of  advanced  work  in  special  fields  or  on  the  basis  of 
other  personal  considerations.  If  he  knows  what  his  later  program 
of  study  is  to  be,  he  can  in  nearly  all  cases  choose  a  subject  in  that 
field  as  part  of  his  work  in  the  General  College.  If  he  does  not  know 
what  his  program  is  to  be,  he  may  take  the  general  program  leading 
to  a  degree  in  arts  and  sciences,  business  administration,  journalism, 
or  education  with  the  assurance  that  he  can  reach  a  decision  during 
his  undergraduate  career  and  make  necessary  changes  with  minimum 
loss  of  time. 

The  members  of  the  General  College  are  of  four  distinguishable 
but  overlapping  types:  (1)  those  who  will  proceed  to  the  usual  aca- 
demic degrees  at  the  end  of  four  years,  (2)  those  who  will  enter  pro- 
fessional schools  after  three  or  four  years,  (3)  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  teaching  or  scientific  investigation,  or  both,  and  (4)  those  who 
will  take  less  than  a  complete  academic  program.  Through  the  ad- 
visers the  General  College  attempts  to  assist  each  student  in  apprais- 
ing his  qualifications  and  objectives  and,  within  the  limits  set  by  its 
standards  and  resources,  undertakes  to  adapt  its  offerings  to  his  in- 
terests and  needs.  Thus  a  deficiency  in  a  foreign  language  or  mathe- 
matics may  be  overcome  by  taking  the  elementary  courses.  In  the 
converse  case  of  mastery  in  preparatory  school  or  otherwise  of  work 
offered  in  college,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  meet  the  collegiate  re- 
quirement by  examination.  Those  who  have  responsibilities  which 
limit  the  time  available  for  studies  are  allowed  to  take  less  than  the 
normal  academic  program.  Those  who  attain  distinction  in  the 
normal  registration  are  permitted  to  take  additional  courses  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  enrich  their  programs  or  to  graduate  at  an  earlier 
date.  By  such  means  the  College  encourages  each  student  to  start 
with  the  work  which  he  is  prepared  to  do  and  to  go  forward  with  it 
in  the  way  that  is  most  appropriate  in  his  individual  case. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  of  the  General  College, 
the  student  will  normally  enter  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  University 
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which  administer  the  curricula  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  curricula  in  (1)  the  liberal  arts 
subjects,  (2)  mathematics,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  and  bacteri- 
ology (each  with  its  special  Bachelor  of  Science  degree) ,  (3)  pre-law, 
pre-medical,  and  pre-dental  programs,  with  and  without  the  A.B.  de- 
gree, (4)  medical  technology,  (5)  public  health,  and  (6)  industrial 
relations.  The  School  of  Business  Administration  presents  curricula 
preparatory  for  the  various  careers  in  (1)  business,  (2)  foreign  trade 
and  the  consular  service,  (3)  other  governmental  services,  and  (4) 
law.  The  School  of  Education  offers  curricula  leading  to  careers  in 
teaching,  administration,  and  supervision.  The  School  of  Journalism 
provides  training  for  newspaper  work  and  related  careers. 

Naval  R.  O.  T.  C. 

The  Naval  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  an  officer  candidate  training  program 
through  which  qualified  students  may  obtain  commissions  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  or  in  their  reserve  components. 

The  courses  taken  in  the  Department  of  Naval  Science  by  a  stu- 
dent who  completes  the  normal  program  prescribed  by  the  Naval 
R.  O.  T.  C.  for  four  academic  years  represent  twenty-four  semester 
hours  or  eight  semester  courses.  All  of  these  courses  are  credited  in 
the  student's  permanent  record.  Five  courses  may  be  counted  as  elec- 
tives  as  follows:  (1)  Two  naval  science  courses  may  be  taken  as 
General  College  electives.  (2)  Three  naval  science  courses  may  be 
substituted  for  other  courses  normally  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  This  substitution  must  involve  one  course  in  a  department 
allied  with  the  major  and  one  non-divisional  course  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  or,  in  the  other  undergraduate  schools  of  the 
University,  such  distribution  as  each  school  may  require.  The  other 
three  naval  science  courses  are  credited  as  net  additions  to  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  graduation. 

Marine  Corps  Platoon  Leaders  Class 

The  Marine  Corps  Platoon  Leaders  Class  is  an  officer  candidate 
program  designed  to  train  men  who  can  assume  responsibility  as  com- 
missioned officers.  The  training  is  given  in  two  summer  training  pe- 
riods of  six  weeks  each.  At  the  completion  of  that  training,  and  up- 
on graduation,  the  trainee  may  be  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  Marine  Corps  Platoon  Leaders  Class  does  not  have  class  work 
or  drill  during  the  University's  normal  academic  year.  The  University 
allows  elective  credit,  counted  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion, to  students  who  complete  the  summer  training  courses  with 
marks  corresponding  to  the  academic  grade  of  C.   The  credit  is  three 
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semester  hours  for  each  six  weeks  of  summer  training. 

Students  interested  in  enrollment  in  this  program  may  apply  to 
the  Marine  Officer-Instructor  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Naval 
R.  O.  T.  C. 

Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C. 

The  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  program  is  an  officer  candidate  program 
through  which  qualified  students  may  earn  commissions  in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  or  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve.  The  courses  taken  in  the 
Department  of  Air  Science  by  a  student  who  completes  the  normal 
program  prescribed  by  the  Air  R.  O.  T.  C.  for  four  academic  years 
represent  twenty-four  semester  hours.  During  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  there  are  four  two-hour  courses;  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  there  are  four  courses  of  four  semester  hours  each. 
All  of  these  courses  are  credited  in  the  student's  permanent  record. 
The  equivalent  of  five  courses  may  be  counted  as  follows:  (1)  Fresh- 
man and  sophomore  air  science  courses  may  be  counted  as  the  equi- 
valent of  one  General  College  elective.  (2)  Other  air  science  courses 
may  be  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  four  courses  normally  taken  in 
the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  substitution  for  junior  and  senior 
courses  must  involve  two  courses  in  a  department  allied  with  the 
major  and  two  non-divisional  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  or,  in  the  other  undergraduate  schools  of  the  University, 
such  distribution  as  each  school  may  require. 

Students  who  enter  the  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  program  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  throughout  the  first  two  years  at  least.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  they  may  elect  to  request  enrollment  in  the  advanced 
program  or  to  withdraw.  Those  who  take  the  third  year's  work  enter 
upon  it  with  the  understanding  that  normally  they  must  take  both 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Credit  by  Examination 

Provision  is  made  for  students  who  present  proper  credits  to  take 
substantiating  examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  whatever  sub- 
jects the  Dean  of  the  General  College  may  deem  advisable.  This  op- 
portunity is  open  to  those  who  have  taken,  in  high  or  preparatory 
school,  work  which  is  approximately  equivalent  to  some  of  the  studies 
in  the  General  College  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean,  to  others 
who  present  evidence  warranting  an  examination.  The  passing  of 
such  examinations  will  enable  the  student  to  take  during  his  first 
year  the  next  course  in  the  subject  on  which  he  is  examined  or  to 
take  other  subjects  not  ordinarily  pursued  by  freshmen.  Formal  ap- 
plication for  examinations  of  this  sort  should  be  made  to  the  Dean 
of  the  General  College  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  registra- 
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tion  so  that  he  can  arrange  for  the  examinations.  No  charge  is  made 
for  these  examinations.  There  is  a  charge,  however,  for  credits  ob- 
tained by  examination. 

If  a  student  by  a  placement  test  or  by  some  other  criterion  is  placed 
in  advanced  work  and  if  he  completes  the  advanced  work  (one  or 
more  courses  where  the  courses  are  in  sequence)  with  an  average  of 
C  or  better,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  omitted  freshman  work  with 
the  grades  that  he  makes  on  the  advanced  work;  if  he  completes 
the  advanced  work  with  less  than  a  C  average,  he  will  be  relieved  of 
the  requirement  of  the  freshman  work  omitted  but  will  not  receive 
hour  credit  for  the  omitted  work. 

Transfer  To  An  Upper  College 

The  work  in  the  General  College  normally  requires  two  years. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  fourth  semester  the  student  is  transferred  to 
the  upper  college  of  his  choice  provided  he  has  met  the  following 
requirements:  (1)  has  no  entrance  deficiencies,  (2)  has  passed  or  has 
in  progress  all  required  Freshman  work,  including  hygiene  and 
physical  education,  (3)  has  earned  a  quality  point  average  of  1.0 
(C)  exclusive  of  physical  education,  and  (4)  has  passed  the  English 
Proficiency  Test.  A  student  may  be  transferred  at  his  request  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  in  the  General  College,  provided  he  (1)  has  no 
entrance  deficiencies,  (2)  has  passed  all  Freshman  work  (37  semester 
hours)  towards  the  degree,  including  hygiene  and  physical  education, 
(3)  has  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  (B)  or  above,  (4)  has  passed 
the  English  Proficiency  Test,  and  (5)  is  acceptable  to  the  college  or 
school  of  his  choice. 

A  student  who  has  completed  four  semesters  in  the  General  Col- 
lege and  has  not  been  transferred  to  an  upper  college  because  of 
failure  to  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0  (C)  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  his  registration  in  the  General  College,  but 
will  be  permitted  to  register  only  for  those  courses  listed  in  the 
catalogue  as  General  College  required  or  elective  courses.  A  student 
who  has  completed  six  semesters  in  the  General  College  and  has  not 
met  the  minimum  requirements  for  transfer  to  the  upper  college  will 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  in  the  General  College  without 
applying  for  and  receiving  the  written  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the 
General  College  setting  forth  the  restrictions  under  which  he  will  be 
allowed  to  register. 

Guidance  of  Students  in  the  University 

The  University  conceives  education  to  be  directed  toward  the  best 
development  of  each  individual  and  accordingly  seeks  to  study  each 
student  in  terms  of  his  background  of  experience  and  his  potential- 
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ities  of  interest,  ability,  and  cultural  needs.  Each  student  is  the  special 
charge  of  a  General  College  adviser. 

Before  admission  of  the  student,  the  University  obtains  from  him 
and  his  school  principal  information  concerning  his  personal  history. 
This  information  is  made  the  basis  of  a  cumulative  personal  record 
of  each  student.  To  it  are  added  placement  test  scores,  results  of  phys- 
ical examination,  grades  in  courses,  record  of  activities,  etc.  This 
record  is  available  to  the  student's  General  College  adviser  from 
the  time  the  applicant  is  accepted  until  he  is  transferred  to  an  upper 
college.  Then  it  is  available  to  the  departmental  adviser  in  the  ma- 
jor fields  of  study  chosen  and  to  the  vocational  adviser. 

In  this  way  the  University  tries  to  deal  with  each  student  from 
admission  to  graduation  as  an  individual  personality  about  whom  a 
responsible  adviser  has  the  needed  information.  In  using  this  in- 
formation the  personal  interest  and  experience  of  the  adviser  may  be 
supplemented  in  case  of  special  need  by  members  of  the  general  ad- 
ministration competent  in  such  special  fields  as  health,  financial  aid, 
vocational  guidance,  and  religious  and  moral  problems. 

Programs  of  Study  in  Effect  in  1955-1956 

With  a  view  to  the  most  effective  preparation  of  those  who  will 
proceed  to  degrees  through  any  of  the  regular  curricula,  the  General 
College  offers  programs  of  study  as  follows: 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Freshman  Year 


r  English  1-2 

Social  Science  1-2 
Required:    -i  u     .         , , 
n  1  Hygiene  1 1 

[Physical  Education  1,  2 


Choose 

two 
courses: 


Astronomy  31 
Chemistry   11-12  or  11-21 
Geology  1  or  41,  42 
'  Geography  38 
Physics  20,  24,  25 
Botany  1,  Zoology  1 


r  Mathematics  7-8  or 

11-12  or  15-16 

]  *  Greek  3-4   (or  1-2) 
sequence:      [  *Latin  3.4    (or  ,.2) 


Choose 
one 


Choose 

one 
sequence: 


fFrench  3-4 
fGerman   3-4 
fGreek  3-4 
fLatin  3-4 
■[Spanish  3-4 


*  Students  who  choose  Greek  or  Latin  in  this  group  must  choose  a  modern  foreign  language 
to  meet  the  requirement  in  foreign  language.  Courses  1-2  may  be  taken  by  students  who  did  not 
have   classics    in    high    school. 

t  Students  may  meet  the  requirements  with  courses  1-2.  3.  4,  provided  that  they  have  no 
entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language  and  provided,  further,  that  they  begin  a  new  language  in 
college. 
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Sophomore  Year 
English  21 

Foreign  Language:  Course  21  in  the  language  begun  in  the  freshman  year. 
Social  Sciences:   One  course  chosen  from  the  social  science  courses  included  in  the 
list  of  sophomore  electives  on  page  123. 

Natural  Science  or  Mathematics:  One  course  in  natural  science  or  one  course  in 
sophomore  mathematics.  These  with  the  freshman  courses  in  science  must  include 
one  course  in  a  physical  science  (astronomy,  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  geography) 
and  at  least  one  course  in  a  biological  science  (bacteriology,  botany,  zoology,  psy- 
chology) .  Selections  may  be  made  from  the  natural  science  courses  included  in  the 
list  of  sophomore  electives  on  page  123. 

Electives:  Six  courses  from  the  list  of  sophomore  electives  on  page  123. 
Physical  Education  3,  4 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  (Secondary) 
Freshman  Year 


(•English   1-2 

_  ,        Social  Science  1-2 

Required:   j  Hygiene  „ 

[Physical  Education  1,  2 

Choose  one  fChemistry  11-12  or  11-21 
sequence:     1  Physics  24-25 


Choose 

one 
sequence: 


Choose 


sequence: 


Mathematics  7-8  or  7-10 
or  11-12  or  15-16 
*  Greek  3-4   (or  1-2) 
*Latin  3-4    (or  1-2) 

fFrench   3-4 
fGerman  3-4 
fGreek  3-4 
fLatin    3-4 
fSpanish   3-4 


Any  two  courses 
of  these: 


Astronomy  31 
jBotany  1  or  Zoology  1 
Botany  41,  42 
Geography  38 
Geology  1  or  41,  42 
Mathematics  31  or  34 
Physics  20 
Zoology  41,  42 


Required: 


Sophomore  Year 

English  21 

Foreign  language  21    (or  3-4 

of  language  begun  in  the 

freshman  year) 
One  course  in  natural  science  which  with  the  freshman  courses  in 

science   must   include  one  course  in   physical   science  and  one 

course  in   biological  science. 
Physical  Education  3,  4 


*  Students  who  choose  Gteek  or  Latin  in  this  group  must  choose  a  modern  foreign  language 
to  meet  the  requirement  in  foreign  language.  Courses  1-2  may  be  taken  by  students  who  did  not 
have    classics    in    high    school. 

t  Students  may  meet  this  requirement  with  courses  1-2,  3,  4,  provided  that  they  have  no  en- 
trance deficiency  in  foreign  language  and  provided,  further,  that  they  begin  a  new  language  in  college. 

t  Students  who  wish  to  take  further  work  in  botany  and  zoology  should  choose  as  their  first 
courses  in   these  areas   Botany   41    or   Zoology   41    instead   of   Botany    1    or   Zoology    1. 
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Choose 
one 

course:* 


Economics  31-32 

Anthropology  41 

History  11,  21,  22,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48, 

Philosophy  21,  22,  41,  42 

Political  Science  41,  42,  51,  52 

Sociology  51,  52,  53   (Rural  Sociology  53) 


49 


Electives:  Six  courses  from  the  list  of  sophomore  electives  on  page  123. 


Required:   < 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in   Education   (Elementary) 

Freshman  Year 

English  1-2 

Social  Science  1-2 

Hygiene  11 

Physical  Education  1,  2 

One  course  from  the  list  of  electives  on  page  123. 


Choose         f    Mathematics  7-8  or  7-10  or  11-12  or  15-16 

one  J  fGreek  3-4   (or  1-2) 

sequence:     i  fLatin  3-4   (or  1-2) 


Choose 

one 
course: 


Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21 
Astronomy   31 
Botany  1  or  Zoology  1 
Geology  1  or  41,  42 
Phvsics  20 


Choose 

one 
sequence: 


♦French   3-4 
^German  3-4 
JGreek  3-4 

JLatin  3-4 
^Spanish  3-4 


Sophomore  Year 

English  21 

Foreign  language  21    (or  3-4 

of  language  begun  in  freshman  year) 

Geography   38 

History  21,  22 
Required:   ■<  , ,     .    ' 

Music  41 

One  course  in  natural  science  which,  with  the  freshman  courses  in 
science,  must  include  one  course  in  physical  science  and  one  course 
in  biological  science. 

Physical  Education  3,  4 

Electives:  Three  courses  from  the  list  of  sophomore  electives  on  page  123. 


*  Students  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  field  of  social  science  in  high  school  should  choose 
History   21-22    and   Political    Science   41.     Two   of   these   will    count   as    electives, 

t  Students  who  choose  Greek  or  Latin  in  this  group  must  choose  a  modern  foreign  language 
to  meet  the  requirement  in  foreign  language.  Courses  1-2  may  be  taken  by  students  who  did  not 
take   one   of   these   languages   in    high    school. 

t  Students  may  meet  this  requirement  with  courses  1-2,  3,  4,  provided  that  they  have  no  en- 
trance deficiency  in  foreign  language  and  provided,  further,  that  they  begin  a  new  language  in 
college. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Science  Teaching  (Secondary) 

Freshman  Year    (Same  as  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Secondary) 

Sophomore  Year 

r  English  21 

Required-  J  r°td8n  language  21    (or  3-4 

4  ]    of  foreign  language  begun  in  freshman  year) 

[  Physical  Education  3,  4 


Choose 

one 
course: 


Economics  31-32 

Anthropology  41 

History  11,  21,  22,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49 

Political  Science  41,  42,  51,  52 

Philosophy  21,  22,  41,  42 

Sociology  51,  52,  53   (Rural  Sociology  53) 


Choose 

one 
sequence: 


Astronomy  31,  32 
Botany  41  and  Zoology  41 
Botany  41,  42 
Zoology  41,  42 
Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21, 
or  31  and  43  or  44 
Geology  1  or  41  and  Geography  38 
Geology  41,  42 
Physics  24,  25  or  34,  35 


Electives:  Five  courses  from 
the  list  of  sophomore  electives 
on  page  123. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  stated  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Pre-journalism  students  are  advised,  but  not  required,  to  elect  Political  Science 
41  in  the  sophomore  year. 


Required: 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 


Freshman  Year 


'English    1-2 

Social  Science  1-2 

Mathematics  7-10  or  15-16 

Natural  Science:  Two  courses  chosen 
from  the  natural  science  courses 
included  in  the  list  of  sophomore 
electives  on  page  123. 

Hygiene  1 1 

Physical  Education  1,  2 


Choose 

one 
sequence: 


'*French   3-4 
*German   3-4 
♦Greek  3-4 
*Latin    3-4 
♦Spanish  3-4 


•  Students  may  meet  the  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  in  foreign  language  with 
courses  1-2,  3,  4,  provided  that  they  have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language  and  provided, 
further,   that   they   begin    a   new   language   in   college. 
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Sophomore  Year 


English  21 

Foreign  Language:  Course  21  of  the 
language  begun  in  the  freshman 
year  or  one  course  in  the  humanities 
chosen  from  the  sophomore  electives 
on  page  123. 

Economics  31-32 

Business  Administration  71,  72 

Political  Science  41 

Physical  Education   3,  4 

Electives:  Two  courses  from  the  list 
of  electives  on  page  123. 


Natural  Science  and  Mathematics:  One 
course  in  natural  science  or  one 
course  in  sophomore  mathematics. 
This  with  the  freshman  courses  in 
science  must  include  one  course  in  a 
physical  science  (astronomy,  chem- 
istry, physics,  geology,  geography) 
and  one  course  in  biological  science 
(botany,  zoology,  psychology)  .  Selec- 
tions may  be  made  from  the  natural 
science  courses  included  in  the  list  of 
sophomore  electives  on  page  123. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Freshman  Year 


Chemistry  11-21  or  11-12 

English    1-2 
*German   3-4 
Social  Science  1-2 


Mathematics  7-8  or  15-16 

Hygiene  11 

Physical   Education   1,  2 


Sophomore  Year 


English   21 
♦German  21 

Chemistry  31  if  21  was  not 
taken,  43,  44 


Mathematics  31,  32 

If   Mathematics    15,    16   were   taken   in 

the   freshman   year  omit   Mathematics 

31. 
Physics  24,  25  or  34,  35 
Physical  Education  3,  4 


Required: 


Required: 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Geology 
Freshman  Year 


Geology  1  or  41-42 
English   1-2 

Mathematics  7-8  or  15-16 
Social  Science  1-2 
Hygiene  11 
Physical  Education   1,  2 


Choose 
one: 


Sophomore  Year 


English  21 

Chemistry  11-21 

Geography  38 

One  course  chosen  from  the 
social  science  courses  included 
in  the  list  of  sophomore 
electives  on  page  123. 

Physical  Education  3,  4 


fFrench  3-4 
fGerman  3-4 
fSpanish  3-4 


f fFrench  21 
Choose       ,  ~  01 

J  fGerman  21 

one:        fSpanish  21 

Electives:   One  course  in  the 
humanities  and  two  other  courses 
chosen  from  the  sophomore 
electives  on  page  123. 


*  Students  who  in  high  schools  had  two  years  of  a  language  other  than  German  may  meet  the 
requirement   with   German    1-2.    3.    4. 

t  Students  may  meet  the  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  in  foreign  language  with 
courses  1-2.  ^,  4.  provided  that  they  have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language  and  provided, 
further,   that  they  begin   a   new  language   in   college. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mathematics 

Freshman  Year 


Mathematics  7,  8   (or  15-16) 
Social  Science  1-2 
English   1,  2 

Electives:  Two  courses  chosen  from 
the  list  on  page  123. 


*  French  3-4  or  *  German  3-4 
Hygiene  11 
Physical  Education  1,  2 


Sophomore  Year 


Mathematics  31  and  34-35  or  32,  33. 
If  Mathematics  15,  16  were  taken  in 
the  freshman  year  omit  Mathe- 
matics 31. 

English  21 

♦French  21  or  German  21 

Social  Science:  One  course  from  the 
social  science  courses  included  in 
the  list  of  sophomore  electives  on 
page  123. 


Physics  24,  25  or  34,  35,  or 
Chemistry  11-21  or  11-12,  if  the  two 
physics    courses    are   elected    in    the 
junior  or  senior  year. 

Electives:  One  course  in  the  Human- 
ities and  one  other  course  chosen 
from  the  sophomore  electives  on 
page  123.  If  Mathematics  15-16  are 
taken  in  the  freshman  year,  add  one 
course  as  a  free  elective  chosen  from 
the  list  on  page  123. 

Physical  Education  3,  4 


Required: 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

Freshman  Year 


English   1-2 

Chemistry  11-21  or  11-12 

Choose 

f  *French  3-4 
J        or 

Mathematics  7-8  or  15-16 
Social  Science  1-2 

one: 

I  *German  3-4 

Hygiene  11 

Physical  Education  1,  2 

Sophomore  Year 


Physics  34,  35    (or  24,  25) 

English  21 

Social  Science:  One  course  chosen  from 
the  social  science  courses  included  in 
the  list  of  sophomore  electives  on 
page   123. 

•French  21  or  German  21 


Mathematics  31  and  34-35  or  32,  33. 
If  Mathematics  15,  16  were  taken  in 
the  freshman  year  omit  Mathematics 
31. 

Electives:  One  course  in  the  human- 
ities and  one  other  course  chosen 
from  the  sophomore  electives  on  page 
123. 

Physical  Education  3,  4 


*  Students  may  meet  the  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  with  courses  1-2,  3,  4,  provided 
that  they  have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language  and  provided,  further,  that  they  begin  a 
new    language    in    college. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 
or 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry 

Freshman  Year 


Required: 


f  English  1,  2 
Chemistry  11-21 
Mathematics  7-8  or 
11-12  or  15-16 
Social  Science  1-2 
Hygiene  11 
Physical  Education 


1,  2 


Choose    tFrench  3-4 
one-    itGerman  3-4 
fSpanish  3-4 


Sophomore  Year 


English  21  and  31  or  32  or  33  or  Music 

or  Art  or  Religion  28 
French  21  or  German  21  or  Spanish  21 
French  22  or  German  22  or  Spanish  22 

or  Humanities  elective. 


Electives:   two  courses 

Chemistry  43 

Botany  41 

Physics  24,  25  or  Zoology  41,  42 

Physical  Education  3,  4 


Note:  A  third  year  of  undergraduate  work  is  necessary  before  admission  to  the 
School  of  Medicine  or  the  School  of  Dentistry.  The  requirements  are  Psychology'  24, 
Chemistry  61  and  64,  Zoology  41,  42  or  Physics  24,  25,  and  four  elective  courses. 


(See  page  136) 
(See  page  137) 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 


(See  page  137,  146) 


(See  page  139) 
(See  page  138) 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Relations 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Bacteriology 
Freshman  Year 


Required: 


Chemistry  11-21 
English  1-2 

Mathematics  7,  8  or  15,  16 
Social  Science  1-2 
Hygiene  11 


Choose  J  tFrench  3-4 
one:    \fGerman  3-4 

Physical  Education  1,  2 


*  Alternatively,   11-12  to  be  followed  by  Chemistry  31   in  the  sophomore  year. 

t  Students  placed  in  course  number  1  of  a  new  language  may  meet  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more requirements  with  courses  1-2.  3.  4.  provided  that  they  have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign 
language. 
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Sophomore  Year 
English  21 

Foreign  Language:  Course  21  in  the  language  begun  in  the  freshman  year. 
Chemistry  43 
Botany  41 
Zoology  41,  42 
Electives:  One  course  chosen  from  the  humanities  courses  in  the  list  of  sophomore 

electives  on  page  123  and  two  additional  courses  from  any  of  the  courses  in  this 

list. 
Physical  Education  3,  4 

Sophomore  Electives 

Courses  Proposed  by  Departments  and  Approved  by  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  General  College 


Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Classics 


41 


41,  42,  43,  44,  46,  48,  55 
31,  32 

I,  41,  42,  43 

11-12,  or  11-21,  43,  44  (formerly  42,  41) 
Greek  1-2,  3,  4,  21,  22 
Latin  1-2,  3,  4,  21,  22 
30 

30,  31-32 
41 

31,  32,  33  (formerly  4,  5,  6) 
1  or  41,  42 
38 
1-2,  1  L-2  L,  3,  4,  21,  22,  31,  32 

II,  21,  22,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49 
53 

31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  41,  51,  62 
14-15,  31-32,  44-45,  41,  55,  56 
21,  22,  41,  42 
20,  24,  25 

41,  42,  52,  51  (formerly  81) 
24,  25,  40 
58 
28,  30,  45 

Romance  Languages  French  1-2,  3-4,  14,  15,  21,  22,  50,  51,  52 

Note:  21  is  to  count  as  an  elective  only  when  General 

College  language  requirements  are  met  by  1-2,  3,  4. 

Spanish  1-2,  3,  4,  14,  15,  21,  22,  50,  51,  52 

Note:  21  is  to  count  as  an  elective  only  when  General 

College  language  requirements  are  met  by  1-2,  3,  4. 
Social  Science  21 

Sociology  51,  52,  Rural  Sociology  53 

Zoology  1,  41,  42 


Dramatic  Art 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Geology 

Geography 

German 

History 

Journalism 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Radio 

Religion 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

*Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

fHARRis  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

^William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  A.B.,  B.Litt.   (Oxon) ,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Joseph  Carlyle  Sitterson,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

George  Mills  Harper,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean 

Gordon  Baylor  Cleveland,  M.S.,  Adviser  for  the  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences 

Frank  Marion  Duffey,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  for  the  Division  of  the  Humanities 

Victor  August  Greulach,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  for  the  Division  of  the  Natural  Sciences 

§||The  Administrative  Board 

Frank  William  Hanft,  A.B.,  S.J.D.,  Professor  of  Law    (1956) 

Ralph  William  Pfouts,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics    (1956) 

Kenneth  Merle  Brinkhous,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology    (1957) 

James  Logan  Godfrey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  History    (1957) 

Samuel  Bradley  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry   (1957) 

Sterling  Aubrey  Stoudemire,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish   (1957) 

Edward  Alexander  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1958) 

Everett  Wesley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Philosophy    (1958) 

Frederic  Neill  Cleaveland,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science    (1960) 

Roy  Lee  Ingram,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology   (1960) 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Division  of  the  Humanities,  the  Division  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and 
the  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences.  It  offers  the  junior  and  senior 
years  of  work  leading  toward  non-professional  bachelor's  degrees  in 
the  areas  of  the  humanities,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  social 
sciences,  and  specialized  pre-professional  programs  as  a  basis  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  law,  medicine,  public  health,  and  dentistry. 

Admission  Requirements 

Students  are  admitted  to  programs  of  study  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  after  they  have  successfully  completed  two  years  of  col- 
lege work  either  in  the  General  College  of  the  University  or  in 
another  comparable,  fully  accredited  institution.  In  addition  to  this 
minimum  requirement,  a  student  must  have  an  academic  average 
of  "C"  on  all  college  work  undertaken  before  he  can  be  accepted  in 

*  Resigned,   November   14,    1955. 
t  Acting  President  until   March    1,    1956. 
t  Acting   President   beginning   March    1,    1956. 

§  The   Chancellor,    the   Dean    of   the   Faculty,    the    Director    of    Admissions,    and    the    Dean    of 
Student  Affairs  are   ex  officio   members  of  the  Board. 
II  Dates  indicate  expiration  of  terms. 
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the  College.  He  must  also  have  had  the  pattern  of  courses  required 
in  the  General  College;  or  in  the  case  of  students  transferring  from 
another  college  where  this  pattern  was  not  offered,  he  must  take  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  those  courses 
necessary  to  complete  this  pattern. 
Basically  the  pattern  is: 

English  1,  2,  21 

Foreign  language  3,  4,  21  if  the  student  is  continuing  a  language 
taken  in  high  school;  or  1,  2,  3,  4,  if  he  is  beginning  another 
language 

Social  Science  1,  2,  and  one  sophomore  elective  in  social  science 

Three  courses  in  natural  sciences  with  laboratory  or  advanced 
mathematics,  at  least  one  course  being  in  biological  and  one 
in  physical  science 

Mathematics  7,  8  or  11,  12,  or  15,  16,  or  two  courses  on  the  ap- 
propriate level  in  Latin  or  Greek 

Six  sophomore  electives,  including  any  approved  military  science 
credits 

Physical  Education  1,  2,  3,  4 

Hygiene  11 
A  more  detailed  statement  is  given  on  page  116  of  this  catalogue. 

In  exceptional  cases  provision  will  be  made  for  students  who  can- 
not meet  the  exact  requirements,  either  to  take  the  needed  work  here 
in  the  General  College  or  to  take  examinations  to  prove  that  they  are 
able  to  carry  the  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  no 
case,  however,  will  a  degree  be  conferred  without  the  completion  of 
the  full  entrance  requirements  of  this  University  either  by  examina- 
tion or  by  certificate  and  the  completion  of  the  full  course  as  re- 
quired for  the  degree  concerned. 

Persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  cannot  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  as  degree  candidates  or  who  wish  to  im- 
prove themselves  professionally  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College,  be  admitted  as  special  students  to  pursue  non-degree 
programs.  Such  students,  except  when  special  exception  has  been 
arranged,  are  required  to  carry  a  normal  class  load.  They  must  pass 
all  of  their  courses  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  continue  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Procedures  and  Regulations 

A  student  upon  entering  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  normal- 
ly selects  a  degree  program  and  chooses  a  subject  matter  in  which  he 
will  do  his  major  work  or  selects  one  of  the  special  programs  leading 
to  the  A.B.-LL.B.,  the  B.S.  in  H.E.,  the  B.S.P.H.,  the  B.S.P.H.N.,  the 
S.B.  in  Medicine,  the  S.B.  in  Dentistry,  or  the  S.B.  in  Medical  Tech- 
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nology  degree.  Students  working  on  one  of  these  special  programs 
and  all  special  students  are  advised  by  the  appropriate  divisional  ad- 
viser in  the  College.  All  other  students  are  under  the  direction  of  ad- 
visers from  the  departments  of  their  major  subjects. 

If  required  freshman  courses  are  taken  after  the  student  begins 
his  junior  year,  or  if  required  sophomore  courses  are  taken  after  he 
begins  his  senior  year,  only  half  credit  is  allowed.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply to  transfer  students,  provided  they  make  up  their  deficiencies  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A  student  must  carry  fifteen  semester  hours  of  work  in  order  to 
be  regularly  enrolled.  He  may  carry  more  than  seventeen  semester 
hours  of  work  only  if  his  scholastic  average  for  the  preceding  semester 
was  C  (1.0).  In  order  to  carry  more  than  eighteen  semester  hours 
work  his  scholastic  average  for  the  preceding  semester  must  be  B 
(2.0) .  In  no  case  can  he  receive  credit  for  more  than  twenty  semester 
hours  in  a  semester. 

There  is  a  requirement  that  the  full  work  of  the  last  year  must  be 
in  residence  at  this  University.  A  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  by 
correspondence  through  the  Extension  Division  of  this  University  is 
allowed  during  the  last  year. 

In  order  to  remain  eligible  to  continue  in  residence  in  the  Col- 
lege, a  student  must  pass  a  minimum  of  nine  semester  hours  of  work 
in  any  one  semester  and  a  minimum  of  twenty-one  semester  hours 
of  work  in  any  two  consecutive  semesters.  The  Readmission  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  will  consider  only  those  cases  where  students 
have  failed  because  of  circumstances  clearly  beyond  their  control 
but  which  are  remediable  at  the  time  of  application  for  readmission. 

In  circumstances  where  students,  under  conditions  that  made  the 
securing  of  academic  credit  impossible,  have  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  content  of  courses  offered  in  the  College,  credit  for  such  courses 
may  be  secured  by  special  examination.  Such  an  examination  must 
be  taken  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  semester  or  full  summer 
session  of  work  toward  a  degree,  and  application  for  the  examination 
must  be  approved  by  the  department  in  which  the  course  is  offered 
and  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  at  least  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  examination  is  taken.  For  students  not  in  residence  in  the 
semester  preceding  their  last  one  in  residence,  special  provisions  for 
application  for  the  examination  may  be  arranged  by  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  to  familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  the  regulations  and 
requirements  of  the  College.  The  departmental  advisers  and  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  will  gladly  assist  the  student,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  College  as  they  are 
stated  in  official  publications  rests  with  the  individual  student. 
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Military  Science  Credits 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  program  or  in  the 
Naval  R.  O.  T.  C.  program  are  required  to  carry  nine  semester  hours 
of  work  above  the  minimum  graduation  requirements,  leaving  five 
semester  courses  of  the  military  program  which  may  replace  courses 
in  the  non-military  portion  of  the  student's  schedule.  For  students 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  junior  and  senior  military 
science  courses  may  replace  non-military  science  courses  in  the  fol- 
lowing patterns: 

For  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  students,  four  courses  replace  non-mili- 
tary science  work,  these  four  courses  replacing  two  allied  courses  and 
two  non-divisional  courses.  Such  a  student  takes  a  minimum  of  16 
non-military  science  courses  in  the  College. 

For  Naval  R.  O.  T.  C.  students,  three  courses  replace  non-military 
science  work,  these  courses  being  divided  between  allied  electives  and 
non-divisional  electives.  Such  a  student  takes  a  minimum  of  17  non- 
military  science  courses  in  the  College. 

Requirements  for  Degrees 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  work  leading  to  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  to  certain 
specialized  and  pre-professional  degrees.  The  particular  requirements 
for  these  degrees  follow.  For  all  degrees,  an  average  of  C  and  grades 
of  C  on  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  major  are  re- 
quired, and  the  particular  pattern  of  courses  required  for  the  partic- 
ular degree  must  be  met. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

To  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  student  must  meet 
each  of  the  following  requirements. 

(a)  A  minimum  of  126  semester  hours  credit,  including  hygiene 
and  physical  education. 

(b)  A  minimum  of  forty  courses,  twenty  of  which  should  be  of 
junior  and  senior  standing. 

(c)  An  over-all  average  grade  of  at  least  C.  (For  the  method  of 
computing  the  C  average,  see  page  106,  section  on  Eligibility  for 
Graduation.) 

(d)  A  distribution  of  courses  during  the  first  two  years  that  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  General  College  of  the  University,  and  a  dis- 
tribution of  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  that  meets  the 
student's  particular  major  pattern  for  the  requirement  that  approx- 
imately one-third  of  his  work  be  in  one  major  department,  one-third 
in  allied  courses,  and  one-third  in  non-divisional  courses. 
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Allied  courses  are  those  which  are  offered  by  the  departments  of 
instruction  which  appear  in  the  same  division  as  the  department  of 
major  interest.  Non-divisional  courses  are  those  which  are  offered  by 
the  departments  of  instruction  outside  the  division  which  lists  the  de- 
partment of  major  interest. 

(e)  A  satisfactory  major.  A  student  must  meet  the  department's 
requirements  for  an  undergraduate  major,  as  they  are  listed  in  the 
Description  of  Courses  of  this  catalogue.  He  must  secure  a  grade  of 
C  or  higher  on  18  semester  hours  of  work  in  his  major.  Grades  lower 
than  C  will  not  be  acceptable  in  the  major  for  students  transferring 
from  other  colleges.  For  transfer  students  the  number  of  hours  taken 
here  in  the  major  must  carry  grade  of  C  or  better  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  number  18  is  to  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  required 
in  the  major.  The  work  of  some  departments  will  be  found  in  more 
than  one  division;  courses  in  such  departments,  however,  cannot  be 
counted  both  as  allied  to  the  major  and  as  non-divisional.  A  course 
that  is  listed  in  the  major  department  and  another  department  must 
count  toward  the  major. 

It  is  also  understood  that  a  student  shall  have  the  right  to  submit 
to  the  head  of  a  division  a  program  of  his  own,  which  may  be  at 
variance  with  the  regular  divisional  arrangement,  and,  if  it  is  approv- 
ed by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  division  and  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  College,  he  may  follow  it  toward  the  appropriate  degree. 

Information  about  the  divisions  and  their  offering  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  follows: 

THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  HUMANITIES 

Glen  Haydon,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Lyman  Cotten,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

The  departments  of  instruction  included  in  the  Division  of  the 
Humanities  are  as  follows: 

Art  History 

The  Classics  Journalism 

Dramatic  Art  Music 

English  Philosophy 

General  and  Comparative  Radio 

Literature  Religion 

Germanic  Languages  Romance  Languages 

General  Statement 

After  a  student  has  selected  his  department  of  major  interest,  that 
department  must  require  of  him  a  minimum  of  six  whole  semester 
courses,  or  the  equivalent  in  whole  and  half  courses,  and  may  re- 
quire a  maximum  of  eight  such  courses.    In  the  allied  departments 
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of  the  division  the  student  must  take  at  least  five  such  semester 
courses  and  may  take  eight,  distributed  between  at  least  two  depart- 
ments; not  more  than  four  of  these  divisional  courses  may  be  taken 
within  one  department.  It  is  required  that  the  student  take  from 
departments  in  the  other  divisions  at  least  five  and  not  more  than 
seven  whole  semester  courses,  in  all  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to 
make  a  total  of  at  least  twenty  whole  semester  courses  over  and  above 
the  full  requirements  of  the  General  College.  Special  programs  may 
be  submitted  by  students. 

Program  for  Honors  Work 

A  student  in  one  of  the  departments  in  the  Division  of  the  Hu- 
manities may,  as  the  result  of  distinguished  work,  be  awarded  a  de- 
gree with  Honors  or  Highest  Honors. 

I.  Application.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  junior  year  the  student  with  a  good  record  for  courses  in 
the  General  College  may  become  a  candidate  for  honors  by  applying 
to  the  head  of  his  major  department,  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partmental committee  on  honors,  with  whom  he  will  confer  on  a 
unified  program  of  work.  A  student  is  required  to  show  on  his  regis- 
tration form  the  honors  course  the  second  term  before  he  plans  to  be 
graduated.  The  student  who  fails  to  register  with  his  departmental 
adviser  for  honors  before  the  end  of  the  final  registration  period  which 
begins  his  senior  year  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  only  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Division. 

II.  Requirements.  The  candidate  for  honors  is  expected  to  give 
evidence  of  ability  to  do  work  which  in  quality  and  quantity  can  be 
judged  as  outstanding.  In  addition  to  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
his  major  subject  he  must  secure  an  intensive  understanding  of  that 
special  field  which  will  form  the  background  of  his  essay.  To  this  end 
he  should  do,  in  term  and  in  vacation,  a  large  amount  of  reading  ad- 
ditional to  that  assigned  in  his  regular  courses.  (For  reading  courses 
see  below,  Part  IV.)  A  grade  average  of  B  in  the  major  subject  will 
normally  be  considered  as  a  minimum.  The  following  are  the  formal 
requirements  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  the  division: 

1.  Written  comprehensive  examination. 

2.  Essay.  This  essay,  which  need  not  be  a  piece  of  original  re- 
search, must  be  submitted  in  typed  form  by  May  1  of  the  senior 
year. 

3.  Oral  examination.  This  examination,  one  hour  in  length,  will 
be  limited  to  the  student's  special  field. 

All  of  the  honors  work  must  come  up  to  a  standard  of  excellence 
to  be  determined  by  the  departmental  committee,  which  shall  have 
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charge  of  the  administration  of  the  requirements,  and  shall  have  the 
power  to  demand  that  a  student  return  to  his  regular  status.  The 
candidate  showing  a  superlative  degree  of  ability  and  industry  will 
be  awarded  Highest  Honors. 

III.  Adviser.  To  guide  him  in  his  reading  and  in  the  preparation 
of  his  essay  a  member  of  the  staff  of  his  major  department  will  be  as- 
signed the  candidate  for  honors  as  a  special  adviser. 

IV.  Exemption  from  Classroom  Courses.  The  candidate  for  hon- 
ors may  receive  credit  for  two  reading  courses.  Such  courses,  with  the 
exemption  from  class  attendance  and  the  requirements  of  regular 
courses,  should  usually  be  taken  during  his  senior  year,  though  the 
departmental  committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  special  ad- 
viser, will  have  power  to  modify  such  procedure.  Only  one  of  the 
reading  courses  may  be  taken  during  the  junior  year,  not  more  than 
one  of  them  may  be  taken  during  a  single  semester,  and  both  of  them 
must  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  major  subject.  The  candidate 
who,  upon  his  own  initiative  or  the  decision  of  the  departmental  com- 
mittee, abandons  working  for  honors,  or  who  fails  to  satisfy  all  the 
formal  requirements  for  a  degree  with  honors,  may  receive,  with  the 
consent  of  the  departmental  committee,  credit  for  the  reading  courses 
which  he  has  completed. 

Program  for  Honors  in  Writing 

A  student  in  the  Department  of  English,  Dramatic  Art,  or  Radio, 
Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  may  work  toward  a  degree  with  Hon- 
ors in  Writing.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  encourage  and  assist 
able  and  promising  students  interested  in  writing,  through  stimulat- 
ing association  with  others  of  like  mind  and  through  the  help  and 
guidance  of  several  qualified  advisers  with  varied  points  of  view. 
This  program  is  under  the  direction  of  a  University  committee  on 
Honors  in  Writing. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  program,  on  the  basis  of  high  aca- 
demic standing  and  proven  ability  in  writing,  during  their  senior 
year,  on  application  to  the  committee.  Application  should  be  made 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  through  the  chairman  of  the  department 
of  the  student's  major. 

Requirements  for  a  degree  with  Honors  in  Writing: 

1.  High  academic  standing  (at  least  a  B  average  in  the  major), 
and  completion  of  the  normal  program  for  the  major  in 
his  department. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  the  honors  course,  which  consists 
of  writing  a  work  of  excellence  in  scope  and  quality  under 
the  direction  of  an  adviser  and  in  consultation  with  the 
committee.    The  committee  is  the  final  judge  of  the  accept- 
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ability  of  the  work  for  Honors  in  Writing. 
The  Honors  course  will  run  throughout  the  year,  and  car- 
ry a  total  credit  of  3  semester  hours  (IV2  each  semester).  It 
will  be  counted  as  an  additional  course  in  the  major,  but 
may  not  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  requirements  in  allied 
or  non-divisional  fields. 
3.  No  other  writing  courses  are  specifically  required,  but  the 
student  will  normally  be  expected  to  have  taken  during  his 
junior  year  a  course  in  the  particular  field  of  writing  in 
which  he  specializes.  During  the  senior  year  he  may  be 
advised  to  take  a  course  in  a  field  other  than  that  of  his 
specialty.  The  following  are  approved  for  this  purpose: 
English  53,  54;  Dramatic  Art  155,  156;  Radio,  Television, 
and  Motion  Pictures  78,  79. 

The  student  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  interdepart- 
mental committee  on  Honors  in  Writing  and  will  meet  with  the 
committee  and  the  other  honors  candidates  in  regularly  scheduled 
seminars.  He  will  also  have  as  his  immediate  adviser  the  representa- 
tive of  his  major  department  on  that  committee. 

THE   DIVISION   OF    THE   SOCIAL   SCIENCES 

Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Carl  Fraser  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

This  division  includes  the  following  departments  of  instruction: 

Economics  Philosophy  Psychology 

Education  Physical  Education  Sociology  and 

History  Political  Science  Anthropology 
Library   Science 

Psychology  24  and  25  may  be  counted  only  as  a  natural  science. 

Business  Administration  71  (unless  Economics  74  has  been  taken), 
160  and  190  may  be  taken  for  credit,  but  all  other  courses  in  business 
administration  carry  no  credit  toward  a  degree  offered  by  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  in  programs  of  majors  in  economics, 
psychology,  and  industrial  relations.  Only  Education  41  and  Educa- 
tion 71a  of  the  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education,  and  Library 
Science  122  and  Library  Science  123  of  the  courses  given  in  the  School 
of  Library  Science  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

General  Statement 

This  division  requires  the  student  to  complete  a  minimum  of  six 
whole  semester  courses  or  the  equivalent  in  whole  and  half  courses 
in  his  chosen  department  of  major  interest.    If,   however,   essential 
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foundation  courses  in  the  major  department  have  not  been  completed 
in  the  General  College,  a  maximum  of  eight  such  courses  may  be  re- 
quired in  that  department.  From  five  to  seven  courses  in  allied  de- 
partments within  the  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences  are  required, 
and  from  departments  in  the  other  divisions  at  least  five  and  not  more 
than  seven  whole  semester  courses,  in  all  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
to  make  a  total  of  at  least  twenty  whole  courses  over  and  above  the 
full  requirements  of  the  General  College. 

Program  for  Honors  Work 

The  program  for  honors  work  in  the  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  Division  of  the  Humanities. 

THE   DIVISION   OF    THE   NATURAL   SCIENCES 

Arthur  Roe,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Harold  Grif.r  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

The  following  departments  of  instruction  are  included  in  the  di- 
vision: 

Botany  Mathematics  Psychology 

Chemistry  Philosophy  Zoology 

Geology  Physics 

General  Statement 

The  general  requirements  in  this  division  are  as  follows:  from 
six  to  eight  courses,  or  the  equivalent,  in  the  department  of  major 
interest;  from  five  to  seven  courses  in  allied  departments  of  the  divi- 
sion; and  from  five  to  seven  courses  in  departments  in  other  divisions, 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  twenty  courses.  The  dean  is  authorized  to 
make  such  adjustments  as  are  necessary  in  order  that  a  student  with 
a  major  in  science  shall  not  have  to  take  more  than  the  standard 
number  of  hours  for  graduation. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

For  those  students  whose  interest  is  in  the  applied  sciences  and 
who  wish  to  enter  seriously  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  of  the  sciences,  the  University  offers  several  cur- 
ricula leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Each  of  these 
provides  for  specialization  in  a  particular  science,  accompanied  by 
the  necessary  instruction  in  related  fields  of  science  and  a  minimal 
requirement  of  work  in  English,  foreign  language,  and  other  non- 
scientific  fields.   These  curricula  are: 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Bacteriology 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Geology 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mathematics 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

Requirements  for  these  degrees  are  given  in  the  headnotes  to  the 
Description  of  Courses  of  the  departments  concerned  (beginning  on 
page  191).  In  designing  programs  of  study  based  on  these  depart- 
mental statements,  students  should  also  consult  the  statements  for  the 
various  divisions,  given  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  general  state- 
ment. 

Program  for  Honors  Work 

The  Program  for  Honors  work  in  the  Division  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  Division  of  the  Hu- 
manities. 

Special  Programs 

PREPARATION    FOR   THE   STUDY   OF   LAW 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  may  do  so  in  one  of  the 
following  ways:  (1)  they  may  take  the  regular  four-year  course  lead- 
ing to  the  A.B.  degree,  choosing  subjects  proper  to  their  purpose; 
(2)  they  may  take  the  special  courses  leading  to  the  A.B.-LL.B.;  (3) 
they  may  take  three  years  of  academic  work  without  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  view,  but  careful  regard  to  meeting  the  exact  requirements 
of  the  school  they  plan  to  enter. 

Students  who  intend  to  matriculate  in  the  School  of  Law  of  this 
University  may  plan  their  courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  A.B. 
and  LL.B.  degrees  in  six  years  instead  of  the  seven  years  required  for 
the  two  separately.  For  the  A.B.  they  must  complete,  before  matricu- 
lation in  the  School  of  Law,  the  courses  outlined  below  in  the  General 
College  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  an  average  of  C 
or  better,  and,  in  addition,  the  first  year  of  law  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  School  of  Law.  The  LL.B.  degree  is  then  secured  by  completing 
the  remaining  two  years  of  law. 

Students  taking  the  academic  subjects  listed  in  the  combined  A.B.- 
LL.B.  program  are  hereby  notified  that  the  completion  of  the  re- 
quired academic  courses  does  not  necessarily  mean  admission  to  the 
School  of  Law.  If  it  is  necessary  to  limit  enrollment,  preference  will 
be  given  to  applicants  with  superior  records,  considering  both  the 
quality  and  amount  of  pre-law  work. 
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♦English  1,  2,  21,  31 

Social  Science  1-2 

Mathematics  7-8  or  Latin  3-4    (or  1-2)   or  Greek  3-4    (or  1-2) 

Hygiene  1 1 

Physical  Education  1,  2,  3,  4 

Foreign  language  3,  4,  21;  or  1-2,  3-4    (providing  the  language  is 

not  the  same  as  that  presented  for  entrance) 
One  sophomore  elective  in  the  humanities 
History  71  and  72  or  44  and  45 
Economics  31-32 

Political  Science  41,  and  one  other  course  in  political  science 
Psychology  24,  25 
fTwo  courses  in  natural  science 

English  44  and  one  other  English  course,  preferably  52 
Seven  elective  courses 

PREPARATION    FOR   THE   STUDY   OF   MEDICINE   OR   OF    DENTISTRY 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  medicine  or  dentistry  should 
spend  as  much  time  in  securing  a  well-rounded  cultural  education 
as  their  age  and  financial  resources  permit.  If  possible  they  should 
take  the  regular  four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  If 
this  is  not  practicable  they  may  take  the  special  course  leading  to  the 
S.B.  in  Medicine  or  the  S.B.  in  Dentistry,  or  they  may  take  three  years 
of  academic  work  without  the  bachelor's  degree  in  view,  but  with 
careful  regard  to  meeting  the  specific  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  medical  or  dental  schools.  In  general  it  seems  desirable  for  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  for  medicine  by  taking  courses  leading  to 
the  bachelor's  degree  to  select  either  chemistry  or  zoology  as  the  ma- 
jor field  of  study,  but  the  completion  of  a  major  in  another  depart- 
ment may  still  provide  adequate  preparation.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
should  take  courses  in  the  premedical  sciences  in  the  first  two  years 
in  the  General  College,  namely  Chemistry  11-12,  31  or  11-21;  Physics 
24-25  or  Botany  41  and  Zoology  41.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  he  could  then  follow  whatever  his  interests  may  direct  and 
still  complete  adequate  and  necessary  work  in  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics  prerequisite  to  the  medical  curriculum. 

Because  of  the  widening  social  and  economic  interests  of  the  med- 
ical and  dental  professions,  students  preparing  to  enter  either  pro- 
fession should  take,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  in  the  sciences, 
as  many  courses  as  possible  in  history,  literature,  economics,  philos- 
ophy, and  psychology. 


*  English  32  or  33,  or  a  music  or  art  elective  or  Religion  28,  may  be  substituted  for  English 
31. 

t  At  least  one  of  these  courses  must  be  chosen  from   the  physical  sciences   or  mathematics. 
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Because  there  is  not  sufficient  space  in  the  medical  and  dental 
schools  to  admit  all  students  who  meet  the  quantitative  standards, 
and  because  more  than  average  intelligence  and  aptitude  are  required 
for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  medical  or  dental  curriculum, 
the  quality  of  the  student's  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  All 
students  interested  in  the  study  of  medicine  or  dentistry  should  at- 
tempt to  stand  in  the  highest  third  of  their  academic  classes. 

bachelor  of  science  in  medicine  or  bachelor  of  science  in  dentistry 

The  University  recommends  that  each  applicant  for  admission  to 
its  School  of  Medicine  or  to  its  School  of  Dentistry  prepare  himself 
as  fully  as  his  age  and  resources  permit.  If  possible,  he  should  secure 
a  bachelor's  degree  before  beginning  his  professional  study.  If  this  is 
impracticable,  he  may  secure  excellent  preparation  by  completing 
the  academic  curriculum  outlined  below  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry. 
Each  degree  is  conferred  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first 
year  of  work  offered  in  the  School  of  Medicine  or  the  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Note:  Students  pursuing  the  academic  subjects  listed  below  are  hereby  notified 
that  the  completion  of  these  courses  does  not  necessarily  mean  admission  to  the 
School  of  Medicine  or  of  Dentistry.  From  the  rather  long  list  of  applicants  are 
chosen  those  who  are  deemed  the  most  promising  material  for  admission  to  the 
schools.  No  arrangement  exists  for  granting  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Medicine  or  S.B. 
in  Dentistry  for  work  in  any  schools  other  than  these.  Therefore,  in  order  to  secure 
the  S.B.  in  Medicine  or  S.B.  in  Dentistry,  the  student  must  complete  the  first  year 
of  work  offered  in  the  School  of  Medicine  or  of  Dentistry,  and  in  no  other  such 
school.  To  be  eligible  for  either  degree  at  least  the  last  year  of  academic  work  must 
have  been  done  in  this  institution. 

First  Year 

Chemistry  11-21    (or  Chemistry  11-12  to  Mathematics  7-8  or  11-12  or  15-16 

be  followed  by  31  in  the  second  year)  Social  Science  1-2 

English  1-2  Hygiene  11 

French  or  German  or  Spanish  3-4  Physical   Education    1,  2 

Second  Year 

Botany  41  French    or   German    or   Spanish   21 

Chemistry  43  French   or   German    or   Spanish   22 

English   21  or  Humanities  elective 

English  31   or  32  or  33  Physics  24-25    (or  Zoology  41-42) 

(or  Art  or  Music  or  Religion  Electives,  two  courses 

approved  elective)  Physical  Education  3,  4 

Third  Year 

Chemistry  61,  64,  or  61,  62  Zoology  41-42    (or  Physics  24-25, 

Psychology  24  whichever  was  not  taken 

in  second  year) 
Electives,  four  courses 
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bachelor  of  science  in  medical  technology 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  medical  profession  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  provide  adequate  training  in  medical  technology  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  state,  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  offers  jointly  with  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  two  programs  lead- 
ing to  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  medical  technology. 

The  first  of  these  programs,  which  has  been  in  operation  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a  number  of  years,  consists  of  a  four- 
year  collegiate  curriculum  followed  by  a  year  of  practical  experience 
and  training  in  a  hospital  to  qualify  the  student  for  an  examination 
offered  by  the  American  Society  of  Medical  Technology.  The  addi- 
tional year  of  medical  training  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  taken 
at  the  Memorial  Hospital  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  successful  completion  of  the  collegiate  portion  of  the  program 
does  not  guarantee  admission  to  training  in  the  hospital. 

The  following  courses  constitute  the  four-year  academic  program 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology: 

•English    (4  courses)    12  hours 

fFrench,  German,  or  Spanish  3-4,  21   9  hours 

Freshman  social  science   (2  courses)    6  hours 

Hygiene  and  physical  education  6  hours 

Freshman    mathematics    6  hours 

One  elective  in  the  humanities  3  hours 

Physics  24-25  8  hours 

Chemistry  11-21,  43,  61;  146  or  44  or  62  or  64  25,  26,  or  27  hours 

Botany  41  4  hours 

Zoology  41,  42,   105    12  hours 

Zoology  110  or  Public  Health  135    (Parasitology)    3  or  2y2  hours 

Bacteriology  132  7  hours 

Pathology  52  3  hours 

Elective   (not  science)    12  hours 

Elective    (free)    12  hours 

At  least  IS  semester  hours  of  grade  C  or  higher  are  required  from 
the  following:  chemistry  courses  numbered  above  31,  zoology  courses 
numbered  above  42,  bacteriology  and  pathology  courses. 

Note:  After  the  completion  of  this  program,  a  year  of  practical  experience  and 
training  in  a  hospital  will  be  necessary  before  the  student  can  qualify  for  the 
examinations  offered  by  the  American  Society  of  Medical  Technology. 

A  new  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  in  Medical  Technology,  all 
portions  of  which  must  be  taken  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, designed  to  be  completed  in  four  calendar  years,  has  recently 
been  instituted  at  the  University.    In  this  program  the  student  takes 


*  An  art  or  music  elective  or  Religion  28  may  be  substituted  for  the  fourth  course  of  English. 
t  Language    1-2.    3-4   will   satisfy   the   requirement   providing   the   language   is   not   the   same   as 
that   presented    for   entrance. 
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a  prescribed  curriculum  for  three  years  in  the  General  College  and 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University.  His  fourth  year 
consists  of  a  twelve-months  course  in  medical  technology  in  the  School 
of  Medicine.  Students  who  complete  the  first  three  years  of  this  pro- 
gram are  hereby  notified  that  the  completion  of  these  courses  does 
not  necessarily  mean  admission  to  the  twelve-month  course  in  med- 
ical technology  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  Only  the  most  promising 
applicants  can  be  chosen  to  fill  the  limited  number  of  vacancies  in 
the  medical  technology  course.  The  schedule  of  academic  work  for 
the  first  three  years  of  this  program  follows; 

First  Year 

Chemistry  11-21    (or  Chemistry   11-12,  French  or  German  or  Spanish  3-4 

to  be  followed  by  31  in  second  year)  Social  Science  1-2 

English   1-2  Hygiene   11 

Mathematics  7-8  Physical  Education  1,  2 

Second  Year 

English  21  Chemistry  61 

English  31  or  32  or  33  or  Fine  Art  Zoology  41-  42 

French  or  German  or  Spanish  21  Humanities  elective 

Chemistry  43  Social  Science  elective 

Third  Year 

Bacteriology  132  Zoology  110  or  Public  Health  135 

Bacteriology  104  Two  non-science  electives 

Biochemistry  101  Free  elective 
Zoology  105 

Fourth  Year 

Twelve-month  course  in  medical  technology  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
University. 

Note:  Provision  has  not  yet  been  definitely  assured  for  this  program  for  1956- 
1957. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health*  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 

Foundation  training  for  students  interested  in  careers  in  public 
health  is  available  through  the  School  of  Public  Health  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  with  the  School  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  the  above  degrees  prepares  the 
student  for  certain  positions  in  public  health  and  for  admission  to 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  or, 
after  work  experience,  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree. 


*  After   fall    semester    1955-1956,    this   degree   will   be   administered    by   the   School    of   Public 
Health. 
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The  program  of  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degrees  consists,  at 
the  Upper  Division,  of  a  core  of  general  public  health  courses,  courses 
in  a  public  health  specialty,  and  related  courses.  Since  the  program 
varies  with  the  degree — Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education — each  individual's  work 
must  be  planned  with  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  department  of  the  ma- 
jor. For  further  detail  see  the  catalogue  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
and  the  School  of  Education  and  address  inquiries  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health. 

For  students  in  the  General  College  who  are  planning  to  work  to- 
ward either  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  or  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Health  Education  the  following  are  recommended: 

First  Year 

English   1,  2  Botany  41  or  Physics  20 

Social  Science  1-2  Hygiene   11 

Foreign  Language  3,  4  Free  Elective 

Mathematics  7-8  or  equivalent  Physical  Education  1,  2 

Second  Year 

English  21    and  an  acceptable  huniani-     *Anthropology  41   and/or 

ties  elective  Education  41 

fForeign  Language  21  *Psychology  25  and/or  Sociology 

Chemistry  11-21  52  or  62 

Political  Science  41  Free  Elective 

Physical  Education  3,  4 

^BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    IN    PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  60  semester  hours  in  an  accredited 
college  or  university.  The  amount  of  credit  not  exceeding  60 
semester  hours  extended  for  work  in  other  colleges  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

(a)    Required: 

18  semester  hours  in  the  natural  sciences,  selected  from  zoology, 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  psychology. 
12  semester  hours  in  English. 

6  semester  hours  in  the  social  sciences,  selected  from  sociology, 
upper  division  psychology,  history. 


*  At  least  one  in  each  group.  In  accordance  with  the  program  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,    Sanitary   Science  majors   may   substitute   science  courses   for   the   other   in    each   group. 

t  Foreign  language  1-2,  3-4  will  satisfy  the  requirement  providing  the  language  is  not  the  same 
as    that    presented    for    entrance. 

t  After  fall  semester  1955-1956,  this  degree  will  be  administered  by  the  School  of  Public 
Health. 
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(b)    Electives: 

The  departmental  adviser  will  assist  the  student  in  the  selection 
of  the  remaining  courses  with  reference  to  her  individual 
needs. 

2.  Graduation  from  an  approved  school  of  nursing,  with  credit 
to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

3.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  curriculum  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

bachelor  of  science  in  industrial  relations 

After  two  years  in  the  General  College,  the  student  electing  the 
curriculum  in  industrial  relations  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
takes  a  "core"  of  eight  courses  in  business  administration,  economics, 
psychology,  history,  and  sociology,  a  major  of  five  courses  in  educa- 
tion, history,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology,  and  seven 
elective  courses. 

First  and  Second  Years 

English  1,  2,  21 

Mathematics  7-8  or  7-10 

Psychology  25,  one  other  biological  science,  and  one  physical  science 

Modern  foreign  language  3,  4,  21;  or  1-2,  3-4    (provided  the  language  is  not  the 

same  as  that  presented  for  entrance) 
Social  science:  Social  Science  1-2;  Economics  31-32;  Political  Science  41;  Sociology  51 
Three  sophomore  electives 
Hygiene  11 
Physical  Education  1,  2,  3,  4 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Business  Administration  71,  150,  and  one  elective  in  economics  or  business  ad- 
ministration 

Economics  191,  and  192  or  193 

Psychology  133 

History  168  or  Economics  135 

One  course  in  statistics    (economics,  psychology,  or  sociology) 

Five  courses  in  one  of  the  following:  education,  history,  political  science,  psychology, 
sociology 

Seven  courses  of  electives  in  natural  science  or  the  humanities  (history  is  to  be 
counted  among  the  humanities,  unless  the  five  courses  are  taken  in  history) 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
jHarris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,   Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 

the  University  of  North  Carolina 
♦William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill 
Arnold  Perry,  Ed.D.,  Dean 

§||The  Administrative  Board 

Cornelius  Oliver  Cathey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Social  Science 

(1956) 
G.  Gordon  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education   (1956) 
Paul  Edmondson  Shearin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pliysics   (1957) 
John  Minor  Gwynn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education    (1957) 
Carl  Fraser  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education    (1957) 
William  Smith  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English    (1957) 
Edward  William  Noland,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  Professor  in 

the   Institute   for  Research    in   Social   Science,   Chairman,   Sociology   Department 

(1958) 
George  Edward  Shepard,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education    (1958) 
William  Henry  Peacock,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education    (1959) 
Richard  Percival  Calhoon,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Personnel  Management    (1959) 

General  Statement 

The  following  outline  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Education. 

Undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school  or  in  the  secondary  school  will  be  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  admission  procedure 
outlined  in  the  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Each  student  will  follow  the  program  of  courses  in  education  out- 
lined for  the  elementary  certificate  or  the  secondary  certificate.  In 
addition  he  will  select  courses  in  his  major  field  of  concentration  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  University  and  general 
certification  requirements. 

Curricula  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  various 
states  are  administered  by  the  School  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  academic  departments  of  the  University.  Majors  are  offered 
and  certificate  requirements  are   met   in   art,   elementary   education, 


*  Resigned,   November    14,    1955. 
t  Acting   President  until   March    1,    1956. 
t  Acting   President   beginning   March    1,    195  6. 

§  The  Chancellor,   the  Director  of  Admissions,   and   the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  are  ex  officio 
members   of   the   Board. 

||  Dates   indicate   expiration   of  terms. 
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English,  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish),  health 
education,  health  education  and  physical  education,  science  (general 
science,  biology,  chemistry,  physics) ,  and  social  studies  (economics, 
history,  political  science,  geography,  and  sociology) .  Students  in  the 
School  of  Education  are  encouraged  to  prepare  for  a  second  teaching 
field  or  to  take  courses  which  will  enable  them  to  direct  extracurricular 
activities. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  (Secondary) 
Freshman  Year 


r  English  1-2 

_        .      ,        Social  Science  1-2 
Required:   j  Hygiene  „ 

[Physical  Education   1,  2 

Choose  one  J  Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21 
sequence:    "^Physics  24-25 


Any  two 

courses  of 
these: 


'Astronomy  31 
JBotany  1  or  Zoology  1 
Botany  41,  42 
J  Geography  38 
Geology  1  or  41,  42 
Mathematics  31  or  34 
Physics  20 
Zoology  41,  42 


(Mathematics  7-8  or  7-10 
!      or  11-12  or  15-16 
1  *Greek  3-4    (or  1-2) 
sequence:     [  *Latin  3.4   (or  ^ 


Choose 
one 


Choose 

one 
sequence: 


fFrench  3-4 
fGerman  3-4 
fGreek  3-4 
■j-Latin  3-4 

fSpanish  3-4 


Required: 


Sophomore  Year 

'English  21 

Foreign  language  21    (or  3-4  of 

language   begun    in   freshman   year) 

Physical  Education  3,  4 

One  course  in  natural  science  which 
with  the  freshman  courses  in  science 
must  include  one  course  in  physical 
science  and  one  in  biological  science 


Students  who  choose  Greek  or  Latin  in  this  group  must  choose  a  modern  foreign  language 
to  meet  the  requirement  in  foreign  language.  Courses  1-2  may  be  taken  by  students  who  did  not 
take   one  of   these   languages   in    high    school. 

t  Students  who  present  credit  for  two  units  of  high  school  work  in  foreign  language  but  who 
are  placed  in  course  number  1  of  that  foreign  language  may  meet  the  requirement  with  courses  1-2, 
3-4. 

t  Students  who  wish  to  take  further  work  in  botany  and  zoology  should  choose  as  their  first 
course  in   these  areas   Botany   41    or  Zoology  41    instead   of  Botany    1    or  Zoology    1. 
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Choose 

one 
course: 


*Economics  30 

Anthropology  41 

♦History  11,  21,  22,  41,  42,  44, 
<j      45,  46,  47,  48,  49 

Philosophy  21,  22,  41,  42 

Sociology  51,  52,  Rural  Sociology  53 
I  Political  Science  41,  42,  51,  52 


Electives:  Six  courses  from 
the  list  of  sophomore  elec- 
tives on  page  123. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Science  Teaching  (Secondary) 

Freshman  Year 

(Same  as  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Secondary) 


Sophomore  Year 


Required: 


Choose 

one 
course: 


English  21 

Foreign  language  21    (or  3-4 

of  foreign  language  begun  in 

freshman  year) 
Physical  Education  3,  4 


Economics  31-32 

Anthropology  41 

History  11,21,22,41,42,44, 
,    45,  46,  47,  48,  49 
1  Political  Science  41,42,51,52 

Philosophy  21,  22,  41,  42 

Sociology   51,   52, 
Rural  Sociology  53 


Choose 

one 
sequence: 


Astronomy  31,  32 
Botany  41  and  Zoology  41 
Botany  41,  42 
Zoology  41,  42 
Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21  or 

31  and  44  or  31  and  43 
Geology  1  or  41  and 

Geography  38 
Geology  41,  42 
Physics  24,  25  or  34,  35 
Electives:  Five  courses  from 

the  list  of  sophomore 

electives  on  page  123. 


Required: 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  (Elementary) 

Freshman  Year 


English  1-2 
Social  Science  1-2 
Hygiene  1 1 
Physical  Education  1, 


Choose 

one 
course: 


Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21 
Astronomy  31 
Botany  1  or  Zoology  1 
Geology  1  or  41,  42 
Physics  20 


Choose 

one 
sequence: 


Choose 

one 
sequence: 


Mathematics  7-8  or  7-10 
or  11-12  or  15-16 

fGreek  3-4    (or  1-2) 
fLatin  3-4    (or  1-2) 

+French  3-4 
^German  3-4 
JGreek  3-4 
+Latin  3-4 
^Spanish  3-4 


One  course  from  the  list  of  electives  on  page  123. 


*  Students  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  field  of  social  studies  in  high  school  should  include 
among  their  choice  History   21-22   or   History   71-72    and   Economics    30. 

t  Students  who  choose  Greek  or  Latin  in  this  group  must  choose  a  modern  foreign  language  to 
meet  the  requirement  in  foreign  language.  Courses  1-2  may  be  taken  by  students  who  did  not  take 
one   of   these   languages    in   high   school. 

X  Students  who  present  credit  for  two  units  of  high  school  work  in  foreign  language  but  who 
are  placed  in  course  number  1  of  that  foreign  language  may  meet  the  requirement  with  courses  1-2, 
3,   4. 
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Sophomore  Year 

English  21 

Foreign  language  21    (or  3-4  of 

language   begun   in   freshman 

year) 

Geography  38 

History  21-22 
Required:   -j  Musk  ^  ^  55  ^  5Q 

Physical  Education  3,  4 

One  course  in  natural  science  which  with 
the  freshman  courses  in  science  must 
include  one  course  in  physical  science 
and  one  in  biological  science 


Electives:  Three  courses 
from  the  list  of 
sophomore  electives 
on  page  123. 


Professional  Program 

The  professional  program  designed  to  meet  the  certification  re- 
quirements has  been  organized  around  three  areas  of  study — The 
School,  The  Pupil,  and  Teaching  (The  Practicum).  The  content  of 
the  course,  which  of  necessity  cuts  across  these  areas,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication.  The  materials  used  and 
the  activities  engaged  in  through  these  courses  offer  a  variety  of  in- 
dividual and  collective  experiences.  Schools  are  visited,  classrooms  are 
used  for  observation  of  student  growth,  teachers  are  interviewed  for 
professional  development,  community  activities  are  observed. 

The  following  professional  courses  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  for 
credit  toward  graduation: 

Elementary  Students: 

Ed.  41.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  (3).  (The 
school,  the  pupil,  and  teaching). 

Ed.  71.  CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT    (3).    (The  pupil). 

Ed.  72a.  CHILD   GROWTH  AND   DEVELOPMENT    (3)  .    (The  pupil). 

Ed.  74.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL   (3)  .   (The  school). 

Ed.  61.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES    (3)  .  (Teaching). 

Ed.  62.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  (9).  (The  pupil 
teaching,  and  the  school). 

Secondary  Students: 

Ed.  41.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  (3).  (The 
school,  the  pupil,  and  teaching). 

Ed.  71.  CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT    (3).    (The  pupil). 

Ed.  72b.  ADOLESCENT  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT    (3)  .    (The  pupil). 

Ed.  99.  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL    (3) .  (The  school). 

One  from  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  TEACHING  IN:  Ed.  63,  Health 
and  Physical  Education;  Ed.  75,  Instrumental  Music;  Ed.  76,  Choral  Music;  Ed.  77, 
Art;  Ed.  81,  English;  Ed.  83F,  French;  Ed.  83S,  Spanish;  Ed.  85,  Social  Studies;  Ed. 
87,  Latin;  Ed.  89,  Mathematics;  Ed.  91,  Science;  Ed.  93,  Public  Health  Education 
(3)  .  (Teaching). 
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One  from  STUDENT  TEACHING:  Ed.  64,  Health  and  Physical  Education;  Ed. 
78,  Instrumental  Music;  Ed.  79,  Choral  Music;  Ed.  80,  Art;  Ed.  82,  English;  Ed.  84F, 
French;  Ed.  84S,  Spanish;  Ed.  86,  Social  Studies;  Ed.  88,  Latin;  Ed.  90,  Mathematics; 
Ed.  92,  Science;  Ed.  94,  Public  Health  Education  (9)  .  (The  school,  the  pupil, 
teaching). 

Program  in  Secondary  Education 

In  addition  to  the  professional  courses  from  the  field  of  educa- 
tion outlined  above,  all  students  in  the  program  of  secondary  educa- 
tion will  meet  the  requirements  in  the  fields  of  their  specialization 
by  following  the  programs  outlined  below.  Some  students  will  find 
it  possible  by  careful  planning  to  qualify  for  certification  to  teach 
in  more  than  one  field.  The  requirements  for  each  of  the  certificate 
areas  recognized  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  are  included  below.  Similar  certification  requirements 
exist  in  other  states,  but  students  planning  to  teach  outside  of  North 
Carolina  should  consult  with  their  advisers  in  the  School  of  Education 
with  regard  to  specific  requirements. 

ART 

Students  who  choose  art  as  their  major  teaching  field  should  take: 

Art  41  or  42  or  43;  170  or  75;  44,  46,  55,  81,  84;  48  or  50;  82  or 
110;  and  one  studio  elective. 

Some  of  the  above  courses  may  be  taken  as  sophomore  electives. 

Additional  art  courses  may  be  taken  through  use  of  elective  in  the 
upper  college. 

Students  who  choose  art  as  a  second  teaching  field  will  qualify  for 
a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a  total  of  thirty  se- 
mester hours  of  course  work  including:  Design  (industrial,  interior, 
costume);  Drawing  and  Painting;  Ceramics  and/or  Sculpture;  Art 
History.  Appropriate  courses  taken  in  any  accredited  college  will 
count  toward  this  certificate. 

BIBLE   AND   RELIGION 

Students  who  choose  Bible  and  religion  as  a  second  teaching  field 
will  qualify  for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a 
total  of  twenty-one  semester  hours  of  course  work  including:  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament  and  choices  from 

Religion  28,  30,  31,  80,  81,  92,  103,  45  or  195. 

Appropriate  courses  taken  at  the  collegiate  level  in  any  accredited 
institution  will  count  toward  this  certificate. 
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ENGLISH 

Students  who  choose  English  as  their  major  teaching  field  will  take: 

(a)  English  50  (or  115ab) 

(b)  English  96  (or  170) 

(c)  English  81  or  82 

(d)  English  40  or  41  or  44  (or  specially  designed  course) 

(e)  One  of  the  following:  English  70  (or  103ab),  75,  83,  91,  93 

(f)  One  of  the  following:  English  84,  88,  or  94  (or  104ab) ,  97,  98 

(g)  One  elective  in  English 

Students  who  choose  English  as  a  second  teaching  field  will  qualify 
for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a  total  of  thirty 
semester  hours.  Required  courses  include  work  in  Shakespeare,  Amer- 
ican Literature,  and  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  Specifically 
recommended  in  addition  is  work  in  Speech,  English  or  American 
Literature,  Teaching  Reading,  and  Young  People's  Literature.  Ap- 
propriate courses  taken  at  the  collegiate  level  in  any  accredited  in- 
stitution will  count  toward  the  certificate. 

FRENCH 

Students  who  choose  French  as  their  major  teaching  field  should 
take: 

French  50,  51,  52,  71,  72,  126,  145 

Students  who  choose  French  as  a  second  teaching  field  will  qualify 
for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a  total  of  thirty 
semester  hours  of  course  work  (twenty-four  if  they  present  two  high 
school  units  of  French)  including  six  semester  hours  of  spoken  lan- 
guage. 

HEALTH    AND    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

All  students  who  choose  health  and  physical  education  as  a  major 
teaching  field  will  take: 

Physical  Education  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  86,  87,  88 
In  addition: 

(a)  Men  will  take  Physical  Education  65,  66,  67 

(b)  Women  will  take  Physical  Education  55,  56,  57 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  as  part-time  teachers  of  health  and 
physical  education  and  coaches  of  athletic  teams  will  qualify  for  a 
North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  fifteen  semester  hours 
of  work  in  physical  education,  including:  Principles,  Organization, 
Administration  and  Supervision  of  Physical  Education  and  Health, 
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Physical  Education  skills  and  applied  techniques,  and  Health  Edu- 
cation, including  the  teaching  of  Health  and  School  Health  Prob- 
lems. 

HEALTH    EDUCATION 

Students  who  choose  health  education  as  a  major  teaching  field 
should  take: 

Bacteriology  51  or  151 
Education  176  or  Psychology  144 
Physical  Education  75  and  76;  or 
Zoology  103  and  Physical  Education  76  or 
Zoology  103  and  Physical  Education  123 
Public  Health   HOab 
Public  Health  18 
Public  Health   19 

General  college  electives  should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
adviser  in  the  Department  of  Health  Education. 

Students  working  toward  the  B.S.  in  Health  Education  are  en- 
couraged to  complete  requirements  for  certification  to  teach  biology. 
One  extra  course — botany,  preferably  Botany  41 — would  be  needed. 
However,  additional  advanced  courses  in  biology  (Zoology  103  and 
110)  are  suggested,  and  students  who  plan  to  take  one  of  these  in 
the  senior  year  should  clear  their  schedules  for  it  by  taking  Public 
Health  18  the  fall  semester  of  the  junior  year. 

Students  who  choose  health  education  as  a  second  teaching  field 
may  qualify  for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a 
total  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  including:  (1)  The  Individual 
(a.  Personal  Health,  b.  Mental  Health,  c.  First  Aid  and  Safety)  ; 
(2)  Community  and  School  (a.  Principles  of  Public  Health,  b.  En- 
vironmental Health,  c.  Healthful  Family  Living)  ;  (3)  Organization 
and  Administration  of  School   Community  Health. 

LATIN 

Students  who  choose  Latin  as  their  major  teaching  field  should 
take: 

Latin  51  and  52 

Four  of  the  following:  Latin  53,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  109, 
112 

Students  who  choose  Latin  as  a  second  teaching  field  will  qualify 
for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  of  work  in  Latin  (based  on  two  units  of  high 
school  Latin  to  be  reduced  six  semester  hours  for  each  additional 
unit  of  entrance  credit) . 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


Students  who  choose  library  science  as  a  second  teaching  field  will 
qualify  for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a  total  of 
eighteen  semester  hours  of  work,  including:  Administration  and 
Organization  of  the  School  Library,  Reference  Books  and  Their  Use 
Book  Selection  for  Children,  Book  Selection  for  Young  People  Sim- 
plified Classification  and  Cataloging.  These  requirements  may  be  met 
by  taking:  ' 

Library  Science  94,  95,  96,  122,  123,  143 

MATHEMATICS 

Students  who  choose  mathematics   as   their  major   teaching  field 
should  take  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalent: 

Mathematics  31,  32,  33,  102,  103 

Two  additional  courses  in  mathematics  to  make  a  total  of  twenty- 
one  semester  hours. 

Students  who  choose  mathematics  as  a  second  teaching  field  will 
qualify  for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a  total  of 
twenty-one  semester  hours  of  work,  including:  College  Algebra  Trig- 
onometry, Analytic  Geometry.  Other  courses  recommended  in  this 
total  include:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  History  of  Mathe- 
matics; Mechanical  Drawing;  Surveying;  Application  of  Mathematics 
to  Science,  Engineering,  Commerce,  and  Industry;  Statistics;  College 
Physics;  Navigation;  and  Astronomy.  Appropriate  courses  taken  at 
the  collegiate  level  in  an  accredited  institution  will  count  toward  this 
certificate. 

MUSIC 

Students  who  choose  music  as  their  major  teaching  field  will  take 
trie  following  courses  or  their  equivalents: 

Music  laboratory  14,  15,  21,  44,  45,  47,  48,  61,  64,  71,  74  101  and 
appropriate  courses  each  year  in  applied  and  ensemble  mu'sic.    ' 

Courses  1  through  48,  or  their  equivalents,  should  be  completed 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years;  the  remaining  courses 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Students  who  choose  music  as  a  second  teaching  field  will  qualify 
for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  with  a  total  of  twenty-three 
semester  hours  in  music.  For  the  certificate  in  general  music  educa- 
tion this  should  include:  (1)  Applied  Music  (a.  Piano,  b.  Voice- 
at  least  half  of  the  voice  credit  shall  be  voice  training)  ;  (2)  Theory 
of  Music    (harmony,  form,  ear  training)  ;    (3)    History  and  Apprecia- 
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tion  of  music.  For  the  certificate  in  instrumental  music  education 
this  should  include:  (1)  Applied  Music  (major  instrument;  at  least 
two  minor  instruments — piano  advised  as  one,  voice  permitted  as 
one)  ;  (2)  Theory  of  Music  (harmony,  form,  ear  training)  ;  (3)  His- 
tory and  Appreciation  of  Music. 

NATURAL   SCIENCE 

Students  who  choose  science  as  their  major  teaching  field  will 
complete  ten  courses  in  science  including  three  of  the  following  se- 
quences:* 

Botany  41  and  42  or  43 

Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21    (Required) 

Geology  41  and  Geography  38  or  Geology  41,  42 

Physics  24-25    (Required) 

Zoology  41,  42 

Any  science  courses  taken  while  the  student  is  in  the  General  Col- 
lege may  count  toward  satisfying  this  requirement,  but  at  least  six 
of  the  ten  courses  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

Students  who  choose  science  as  a  second  teaching  field  will  quali- 
fy for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a  total  of  thirty 
semester  hours  of  work  including  at  least  six  semester  hours  each  in 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  and  three  semester  hours  in  geography 
or  geology. 

Individual  certificates  will  be  granted  in  biology,  chemistry,  or 
physics  on  the  basis  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  and  in  the  area 
of  general  science  on  the  basis  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit 
in  three  of  the  following  areas:  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  ge- 
ography or  geology.  Appropriate  courses  taken  at  the  collegiate  level 
in  any  accredited  institution  will  count  toward  these  certificates. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Students  who  choose  social  studies  as  their  major  teaching  field 
must  have  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalent:  Social  Science  1-2, 
and  History  21-22  or  71-72.  In  addition  to  these  prerequisite  courses, 
students  must  pursue  one  of  the  following  plans. 

(1)     Take  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents: 

(a)  Political   Science  41,   Sociology   51    or  52,   Economics 
30  or  61 

(b)  One  course  from  the  following:  Geography  153,  154, 
157,  158,  159  or  160 


*  Students  planning  to  teach  in  North  Carolina  will   take  at  least  two  courses  in   biology  and 
one   in   geography   or   geology. 
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(c)  Two   three-hour  courses   in  history   of  junior-senior 
rank 

(d)  Two  three-hour  elective  courses  from  the  Division  of 
the  Social  Sciences  or  Geography;  or 

(2)  Complete  at  least  six  courses  in  one  of  the  following  depart- 
ments as  prescribed  by  that  department:  Economics,  History,  Political 
Science,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  or  Geography,  and  complete 
two  additional  courses  not  in  the  field  selected  from  the  following: 
Political  Science  41,  Sociology  51,  Economics  61,  and  Geography  153 
(or  equivalents  of  these  courses).* 

Students  who  choose  social  studies  as  a  second  teaching  field  will 
qualify  for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a  total 
of  thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work  divided  among  the  follow- 
ing areas:  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  European  or  World  History; 
at  least  six  semester  hours  in  American  History;  at  least  twelve  se- 
mester hours  from  Political  Science,  Geography,  Economics  and 
Sociology;  electives  from  these  areas.  Appropriate  courses  taken  at  the 
college  level  in  an  accredited  institution  may  be  counted  toward  this 
teaching  field. 

Students  who  meet  certification  requirements  to  teach  in  other 
fields  may  secure  individual  certification  in  any  of  the  specific  areas: 
History,  Political  Science,  Geography,  and  Economics  and  Sociology, 
in  which  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  is  presented.  Certification  for 
Citizenship  or  Problems  in  American  Democracy  requires  credit  for 
at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  from  Political  Science,  Economics, 
and  Sociology. 

SPANISH 

Students  who  choose  Spanish  as  their  major  teaching  field  should 
take: 

Spanish  50,  51,  52,  71,  72,  73,  145 

Students  who  choose  Spanish  as  a  second  teaching  field  will  quali- 
fy for  a  North  Carolina  teaching  certificate  by  taking  a  total  of  thirty 
semester  hours  of  course  work  (twenty-four  if  they  present  two  high 
school  units  of  Spanish)  including  six  semester  hours  of  spoken  lan- 
guage. 

Program  In  Elementary  Education 

The  program  of  study  leading  to  a  major  in  elementary  education 
and  to  certification  as  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  states  may  be  arranged  by  the  student  in  consultation  with 


*  Students  who  choose  a  program  in  history  will  find  it  necessary  to  complete  this  plan  and 
two  additional  three-hour  courses  from  Political  Science,  Geography,  Economics,  and  Sociology  in 
order   to   qualify   for   the   North    Carolina    social    studies    certificate. 
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his  adviser.  Completion  of  General  College  requirements  (freshman 
and  sophomore  years)  is  a  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in  the  School  of 
Education  and  to  admission  to  courses  in  education  designed  to  de- 
velop in  the  student  the  competencies  needed  for  effective  guidance 
and  teaching  of  young  children. 

Men  students  may  enter  the  University  as  freshmen.  Their  Gen- 
eral College  program  should  include,  where  possible,  two  courses  in 
American  history,  two  courses  in  geography  (principles  and  regional) , 
an  introductory  course  in  political  science,  and  a  course  in  music 
appreciation  or  a  course  in  art  appreciation.  These  courses  can  usual- 
ly be  worked  into  the  program  of  the  student  in  meeting  General 
College  requirements. 

Women  students  may  enter  the  University  as  juniors  and  go  di- 
rectly into  the  School  of  Education  provided  General  College  require- 
ments have  been  met.  Women  who  are  planning  to  transfer  to  the 
University  after  two  years  at  some  other  institution  should  plan  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  programs  to  meet  General  College  require- 
ments and  to  include  the  courses  in  history,  geography,  political 
science,  art,  and  music  mentioned  above.  Women  admitted  to  the 
University  with  marked  deficiencies  in  these  courses  and  in  General 
College  requirements  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  an  extra  term  to 
meet  graduation  requirements  and  to  complete  courses  needed  for 
teacher  certification  in  a  particular  state.  The  summer  session  be- 
fore the  junior  and  senior  years  as  well  as  the  summer  following  the 
senior  year  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Students  who  plan  their 
program  properly  may  transfer  to  the  University  after  two  years  in 
some  other  recognized  institution  and  complete  the  work  in  the 
regular  four  semesters  of  two  academic  years. 

Specific  courses  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  are  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  an  adviser  in  elementary  education.  Not  all  students 
will  have  the  same  courses  during  the  same  semester.  Variations  will 
occur  because  of  differences  in  freshman  and  sophomore  programs 
and  because  of  individual  needs  of  students.  All  students,  however, 
must  meet  graduation  requirements  of  the  University  and  must  in- 
clude all  courses  required  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina  for  certifica- 
tion as  a  Class  A  teacher  in  the  primary  or  grammar  grades. 

Elementary  certification  requires  the  following  subject-matter 
credits.  Many  of  these  should  be  completed  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond year  of  the  college  program. 
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Subject  Semester  Hours 

1.  English 

Courses  required  for  degree  plus   Children's   Literature.    Electives   recommended 
are  Advanced  Grammar  and  Speech 

2.  American  History  and  Government  9 

Required: 

a.  American  History  6  s.h. 

b.  Government    3  s.h. 

3.  Geography    6 

Principles  and  Regional  Recommended 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  12 

Required: 

a.  Art   6  s.h. 

b.  Music    6  s.h. 

5.  Health  and  Physical  Education  6 

Required: 

a.  Principles,  Practices,  and  Procedures  in 

Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools  3  s.h. 

b.  Principles,  Practices  and  Procedures  in 

Health  for  Elementary  Schools  3  s.h. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

♦Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

-[Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

JWiLLIAM  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

§The  Administrative  Board 

Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Roy  Ernest  Carter,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Research  Associate 
in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Lyman  Atkinson  Cotten,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

George  Alexander  Heard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Research  Asso- 
ciate in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

Charles  Atkinson  Kirkpatrick,  D.C.S.,  Professor  of  Marketing 

Hugh  Talmage  Lefler,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  History 

Joseph  L.  Morrison,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

Albert  Irving  Suskin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin 

Earl  Wynn,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Radio  and  Director  of  the  Communication  Center 

General  Statement 

The  School  of  Journalism,  founded  as  a  department  in  1924  and 
changed  to  School  status  in  1950,  offers  a  two-year  course  leading  to 
the  A.B.  in  Journalism. 

Students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  liberal  arts  courses  are 
admitted  provided  they  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  General 
College  and  have  a  C  average.  Because  of  the  nature  of  class  and 
laboratory  assignments,  students  should  be  able  to  type  with  reason- 
able skill,  accuracy,  and  speed. 

The  School  also  offers  a  major  in  journalism,  leading  to  the  A.M. 
degree,  in  the  Graduate  School  and  a  graduate  minor  for  candidates 
for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  English,  history,  political  science, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  Graduate  minors  for  students  in  other 
departments  may  be  arranged  after  consultation  with  the  department 
chairman  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  academic  program  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  including  the 
two  years  of  liberal  arts  required  for  admission,  is  designed  to  pro- 

*  Resigned,    November    14,    1955. 
t  Acting  President  until  March    1,    1956. 
t  Acting  President  beginning  March    1,    1956. 

§  The  Chancellor,  the  Director  of  Admissions,  and  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  are  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board. 
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vide  students  with  1)  a  basic  liberal  education,  2)  an  understanding 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a  free  press  in  a  democratic  society,  and  3) 
a  fundamental  knowledge  of  journalistic  techniques. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  acquire  a  background  in  the  human- 
ities, the  social  sciences,  literature,  and  the  natural  sciences  while  pre- 
paring for  journalism  careers.  The  program  of  the  School  prepares 
students  for  editorial  and  advertising  positions  on  newspapers  and 
magazines,  for  radio  and  television  news  writing  posts,  and  for  a 
variety  of  positions  in  the  broad  field  of  mass  communications. 

The  undergraduate  professional  program  in  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism consists  of  eight  courses  in  journalism  (20  courses  are  currently 
offered),  two  in  American  or  North  Carolina  history,  two  in  political 
science,  and  one  in  economics  plus  electives  selected  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  the  A.B.  and  the  individual  interests  of  the  student. 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  School  of  Journalism  are  advised 
to  meet  the  General  College  social  science  requirement  by  taking 
Social  Science  1  and  2,  and  Political  Science  41.  Journalism  staff 
members  are  available  to  advise  pre-journalism  students  concerning 
elective  courses  in  the  General  College.  Students  planning  to  trans- 
fer from  other  institutions  are  urged  to  note  General  College  require- 
ments and  meet  them  in  their  institutions. 

The  School  of  Journalism  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
was  established  in  1949  to  promote  the  advancement  of  professional 
education  for  journalism  at  the  School  of  Journalism.  Income  from 
the  Journalism  Foundation  endowment  is  expended  for  that  purpose 
at  the  discretion  of  the  dean. 

Journalism  and  pre-journalism  students  interested  in  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  in  line  with  their  academic  program  are  encouraged 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  to  work  on  The  Daily  Tar  Heel,  student 
newspaper. 

For  further  information  see  course  listings  on  pp.  286-288  and  write 
to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  for  the  separate  journalism 
bulletin. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

■f-HARRis  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

^William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Richard  Junius  Mendenhaix  Hobbs,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Business  Law 

Dudley  DeWitt  Carroll,  M.A.,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Commerce;  Kenan 
Professor  of  Economics 

Andrew  Warren  Pierpont,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Admiriistration 

Paul  Newman  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics;  Profes- 
sor of  Economics 

Milton  Sydney  Heath,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Economics;  Professor 
of  Economics 

Rex  Shelton  Winslow,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Re- 
search; Professor  of  Economics 

Willard  J.  Graham,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  The  Executive  Program; 
Professor  of  Accounting 

Gustav  Theodor  Schwenntng,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  The  Southern  Economic  Journal; 
Professor  of  Business  Administration 

§The  Administrative  Board 

Paul  Newman  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

Everett  Weslet  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Milton  Sydney  Heath,  Professor  of  Economics 

Charles  Atkinson  Kirkpatrick,  D.C.S.,  Professor  of  Marketing 

Norval  Neil  Luxon,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Journalism   and  Dean   of  the  School  of 

Journalism 
Edward  William  Noland,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Erle  Ewart  Peacock,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting 
Arthur  Roe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
||Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  A.B.,  B.Litt.    (Oxon.)  ,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean 

of  the  Faculty 
Rex  Shelton  Winslow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director  of  the  Bureau 

of  Business  Services  and  Research 
Harry  DeMerle  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

General  Statement 

Although  courses  of  instruction  in  economics  and  in  certain  busi- 
ness subjects  had  been  offered  for  many  years  in  the  University  of 


*  Resigned,  November   14,    1955. 
t  Acting   President  until  March    1,    1956. 
J  Acting   President   beginning   March    1,    1956. 

§  The  Chancellor   is   an   ex   officio   member   of   the  Board.     The   Assistant   Dean    of   the   School 
serves   as   Secretary   of   the   Board. 
II  Ex  officio. 
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North  Carolina,  not  until  1919  was  there  established  a  comprehensive, 
well-organized  business  curriculum.  In  that  year  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  enacted  the  legislation  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  The  name  of  the  School 
was  changed  in  1950  to  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  The 
School  occupies  a  place  in  the  University  organization  coordinate 
with  other  professional  schools  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  School  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  in  1923.  This  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  high  standards  in  professional  educa- 
tion for  business.  Membership  is  based  on  the  number  and  caliber  of 
the  faculty;  the  thoroughness  of  the  academic  program  offered;  the 
content  and  breadth  of  the  curriculum,  both  in  general  education 
and  in  business;  the  financial  support  of  the  school;  and  the  physical 
facilities  provided  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  undergraduate 
course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Busi- 
ness Administration,  covers  a  period  of  four  years  and  is  designed  to 
give  a  foundation  of  general  education  in  the  natural  sciences,  the 
humanities,  and  the  social  sciences,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  professional 
background  to  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  business  administration. 

For  those  desiring  work  at  a  more  advanced  level  in  business  ad- 
ministration, the  degrees  of  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master 
of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  offered  through  the  Graduate 
School. 

Purpose  and  Policy 

The  phenomenal  industrial  development  of  the  South  in  recent 
years  has  produced  an  imperative  need  for  trained  businessmen.  The 
School  of  Business  Administration,  in  a  large  sense,  is  the  expression 
of  the  University's  desire  to  serve  this  need.  Substantial  support  has 
been  accorded  the  School  by  both  the  University  and  the  state  as  a 
whole.  The  School  has  been  provided  with  a  well-qualified  instruc- 
tional staff.  New  quarters,  consisting  of  a  quadrangle  of  three  build- 
ings offering  outstanding  classroom  and  laboratory  facilities,  were 
occupied  early  in   1953. 

The  teaching  policy  of  the  School  assumes  that  effective  education 
for  business  responsibility  should  consist  not  only  of  development  of 
understanding  of  the  principles  and  methodology  which  govern  the 
organization  and  administration  of  individual  business  enterprises, 
but  also  of  an  understanding  of  the  problems  and  the  larger  rela- 
tionships of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  his  attempt  to  master  the 
more  specialized  aspects  of  business,  the  student  is  not  permitted  to 
lose  sight  of  social  and  other  cultural  values.  Instead,  the  curricu- 
lum in  business  administration  is  founded  upon  the  realization  that 
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an  effective  career  of  business  leadership  must  be  based  upon  a 
broad  cultural  foundation.  The  exacting  demands  which  face  the 
modern  business  executive  require  that  he  possess  more  than  a  high 
degree  of  professional  competence  in  technical  and  specialized  aspects 
of  business  administration.  He  must  also  have  a  broad  grasp  of  gen- 
eral business  fundamentals  and  must  have  a  full  awareness  of  the 
economic,  social  and  human  forces  which  form  the  background  against 
which  his  business  career  will  be  pursued.  In  short,  the  effective 
business  executive  must,  first  of  all,  be  a  responsible,  informed,  and 
perceptive  citizen. 

For  these  reasons,  the  various  programs  in  business  administration 
have  been  carefully  formulated  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the 
equally  important  needs  of  general  education  and  of  professional  ed- 
ucation for  business  responsibility.  Whenever  possible,  therefore,  the 
plan  is  followed  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  of  the  various 
courses  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  administrator,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  his  field  of  interest  includes  the  broad  external  relation- 
ships as  well  as  the  internal  administration  of  his  business.  Adherence 
to  this  point  of  view  enables  the  student  to  consider  the  problems  and 
practices  of  business  in  a  broad  perspective. 

Programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration  are  carefully  coordinated  with  the  required  two-year 
program  of  the  General  College,  described  on  pages  119-20.  The 
undergraduate  programs  in  business  administration  place  further 
emphasis  upon  intellectual  breadth  through  requirements  that  each 
of  the  possible  majors  in  business  administration  draw  upon  a  back- 
ground offered  by  the  seven  required  "core"  courses  in  fundamental 
business  subjects  and  that  they  be  supplemented  by  appropriate  elec- 
tive courses  in  areas  other  than  business  administration  and  economics. 

The  "core"  courses  which  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Business  Administration  are: 

Economics  70  Statistics 

Economics  81  Money  and  Banking 

Business  Administration  91  Business  Law 

Business  Administration  130  Industrial  Management 

Business  Administration  150  Personnel  Relations 

Business  Administration  160  Marketing 

Business  Administration  180  Corporation  Finance 

These  core  courses,  plus  the  required  program  in  the  General  Col- 
lege during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  described  on  pages 
119-20,  form  the  background  for  more  intensive  concentration  in  one 
of  the  majors  in  business  administration.  These  majors  include  Ac- 
counting, Banking  and  Finance,  Business  Economics,  Industrial  Man- 
agement, Insurance,  Marketing,  Personnel,  Statistics,  and  Transpor- 
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tation  and  Traffic.  Combined  majors  in  Business  Administration- 
Radio  and  Business  Administration-Law  are  also  offered.  Specific 
details  of  requirements  for  each  of  these  majors  are  presented  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  In  every  case, 
in  addition  to  advanced  courses  in  his  major  and  electives  in  business 
administration  or  economics,  a  student  will  be  required  to  select  cer- 
tain free  elective  courses  chosen  from  areas  outside  the  School  and 
designed  to  give  educational  breadth. 

Department  of  Economics 

The  Department  of  Economics  is  administratively  and  educa- 
tionally a  part  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  provides 
instruction  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of  the  School. 

In  addition,  the  Department  offers,  as  is  customary  in  other  uni- 
versities, undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  in  economics  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  Graduate  School,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy, for  those  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  economics. 

Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Program 

Regularly  organized  units  of  the  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  Naval 
R.  O.  T.  C.  are  maintained  at  the  University.  With  careful  planning, 
it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  complete  successfully  the  requirements 
of  either  of  these  programs  coincident  with  an  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum in  business  administration  in  four  academic  years.  More 
complete  information  is  available  in  the  catalogue  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

Special  Students 

Not  infrequently  persons  already  engaged  in  business  careers  feel 
the  need  of  additional  special  training  but  are  unable  to  spend  a 
relatively  long  period  at  the  University  or  cannot  provide  proper 
credits  for  admission  as  regular  students.  The  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  admit  as  special  students  certain  applicants  who  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over.  Such  an  applicant  should  submit  a 
statement  from  his  employer  or  former  employers  concerning  the 
term,  nature,  and  quality  of  his  work.  Self-employed  persons  should 
submit  a  resume  of  their  business  experience.  A  personal  interview 
with  the  Dean  or  Assistant  Dean  is  also  recommended.  Veterans  who 
apply  for  admission  as  special  students  and  who  wish  to  qualify  for 
assistance  under  one  of  the  governmental  educational  programs  must 
receive  the  specific  approval  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  All 
special  students  are  admitted  on  probation  and  are  not  candidates  for 
degrees. 
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Stenography 

No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  proficiency  in  stenography, 
but  every  student  is  urged  to  acquire  facility  in  typewriting  before 
graduation.  A  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  often  valuable  for  persons 
entering  the  field  of  business  after  graduation  from  college. 

Graduate  Study 

Professional  education  in  business  administration  at  the  graduate 
level  is  offered  for  college  graduates  with  undergraduate  majors  in 
business  administration  as  well  as  for  students  who  have  been  awarded 
undergraduate  degrees  in  other  fields.  A  student's  initiative  and 
analytical  and  creative  powers  are  developed  and  tested  to  a  degree 
impossible  of  attainment  in  the  undergraduate  years.  Certain  courses 
have  been  developed  exclusively  for  graduate  students;  some,  designed 
primarily  for  the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  research  activity, 
are  conducted  informally  and  on  a  basis  of  close  personal  contact 
between  professor  and  student. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  through  the  Gradu- 
ate School  the  graduate  degrees  of  Master  of  Business  Administration, 
Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  Department  of 
Economics  offers  through  the  Graduate  School  the  programs  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  with  a 
major  in  economics. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  take  a 
major  in  either  business  administration  or  economics  and  a  minor 
in  the  other  field. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  desiring  to  enter  as  candidates  for 
advanced  degrees  should  submit  their  records,  together  with  applica- 
tion for  admission,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  For  further 
details,  see  the  catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research  is  an  agency  of  the 
School  which  cooperates  with  The  Executive  Program,  the  University 
Extension  Division,  private  business  firms,  foundations,  and  trade 
associations  in  organizing  and  extending  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  to  the  business  community  of 
North  Carolina. 

Through  a  faculty  advisory  committee,  the  Bureau  assists  in  for- 
warding the  research  objectives  of  the  School.  The  Bureau  also  acts 
upon  requests  from  North  Carolina  business  and  industry  which  seek 
assistance  in  the  solution  of  business  problems.  It  administers  adult 
educational    projects    for    business    executives.     These    include    short 
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courses,  institutes,  and  conferences  held  both  on  the  campus  in  Chapel 
Hill  and  in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  state.  The  Bureau  acts 
as  consultant  for  business  firms  and  associations  seeking  to  establish 
research  and  training  programs.  It  organizes  consultant  services  and 
schedules  speakers  from  the  staff  of  the  School. 

The  section  of  this  catalogue  devoted  to  the  Extension  Division 
provides  more  detailed  information  on  adult  education  projects  con- 
ducted by  the  School.   (See  pages  383-393.) 

The  Executive  Program 

In  the  fall  of  1953,  the  University  established  a  new  program  of 
advanced  study  in  business  administration  for  men  in  management — 
The  Executive  Program.  This  program  is  designed  for  persons  al- 
ready carrying  major  executive  responsibility.  All  areas  are  presented 
from  the  top  management  point  of  view  to  increase  general  effective- 
ness of  executive  performance.  The  over-all  objective  is  the  develop- 
ment of  broad-guage  senior  management  personnel. 

The  program  is  not  a  series  of  self-contained  units;  instead,  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  cases  and  problems  which  involve  several  areas. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  (a)  the  development  of  an  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  all  divisions  of  the  business,  and  (b)  an  approach  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems  from  the  top  management  point  of 
view. 

The  program  consists  of  a  combination  of  eight  alternate  "week 
ends"  and  two  one-week  periods  of  full-time  residence.  Each  applicant 
for  admission  should  be  nominated  by  his  employer  and  sponsored 
by  him.  Admission  is  highly  selective;  successful  business  experience 
weighs  heavily  in  the  selection. 

For  further  details  regarding  this  program,  write  to:  Willard  J. 
Graham,  Director,  The  Executive  Program,  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Library  Facilities 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  facilities  afforded  by  the  general  li- 
brary of  the  University,  the  School  of  Business  Administration  is 
equipped  with  its  own  collection  of  more  than  30,000  volumes.  Housed 
in  the  newly  constructed  west  wing  of  the  Main  Library,  the  Library 
of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  offers  extensive  modern 
research  facilities  and  a  commodious  reading  room.  Noteworthy  are 
the  special  materials  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Relations,  the  collection 
of  periodical  publications  in  the  various  fields  of  business,  and  state 
and  federal  government  publications.  The  Library  of  the  School  is 
a  regular  subscriber  to  125  scholarly  and  trade  journals.    It  also  re- 
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ceives  gift  subscriptions  to  nearly  400  additional  publications.  Thirty 
special  informational  services  are  available,  including  such  services 
as  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Standard  and  Poor's  Corporation, 
Moody's,  Fitch's,  and  Commerce  Clearing  House.  A  sizable  annual 
appropriation  assures  that  the  collection  will  be  well  maintained  and 
kept  current. 

A  special  librarian  is  in  charge  of  the  Library  of  Business  Admin- 
istration and  Economics.  The  staff  is  prepared  to  aid  students  in  the 
collection  of  materials  for  research  work.  Through  cooperative  re- 
lationships with  other  libraries  in  the  state  and  nation,  the  Business 
Administration  Library  is  able  to  assist  in  obtaining  material  which 
may  not  be  currently  available  in  the  University.  Special  library 
privileges  including  access  to  the  stack  rooms  and  private  carrels  may 
be  accorded  graduate  students. 

Lectures,  Observation  Trips,  and  Clinics 

Valuable  supplementation  to  the  regular  curriculum  is  furnished 
oy  lectures  by  prominent  businessmen  and  educators  who  are  invited 
to  the  University  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  formal  lectures,  the  School  periodically  arranges 
for  business  leaders  to  come  to  the  University  for  informal  discussion 
of  current  business  problems  in  their  respective  fields  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  actual  business  practice. 

From  time  to  time  classes  in  business  administration  visit  neigh- 
boring factories  and  other  types  of  business  firms  to  gain  firsthand 
insight  into  business  operations. 

Endowments 

In  July,  1946,  the  Business  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
was  established.  Its  articles  of  incorporation  provided:  "The  ob- 
jects and  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  to  aid 
and  promote,  by  financial  assistance  and  otherwise,  all  types  of  edu- 
cation, service  and  research  for  business  and  industry  at  or  through 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  other  departments  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  .  .  ."  The  substantial  funds  of  the  Business  Founda- 
tion are  a  source  of  great  potential  strength  for  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  as  grants  to  the  School  may  enable  it  to  command 
important  additions  to  the  staff  and  provide  facilities  for  more  effec- 
tive business  research  in  the  region. 

An  endowment  was  received  by  the  School  in  May,  1947,  through 
the  Business  Foundation,  when  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Price  and  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Price  Bryan  established  the  Julian  Price  Professorship  of  Insurance 
as  a  memorial  to  their  father.    It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Julian  Price 
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Endowment  to  provide  funds  for  "instruction  in  any  or  all  phases 
of  life  insurance."  Provision  was  made,  moreover,  that  any  excess 
income  "shall  be  applied  to  expenses  of  research  in  said  School  ...  or 
toward  scholarships."  The  first  holder  of  the  Price  professorship  was 
named  in  1948,  and  at  the  present  time  the  insurance  program  is 
rapidly  growing  in  importance  as  its  contributions  to  the  training  of 
leaders  in  the  insurance  field  proves  its  worth. 

In  October,  1951,  the  Business  Foundation  accepted  a  generous 
gift  from  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  The  income  from 
this  endowment  is  to  be  made  available  annually  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  by  the  Foundation  for  support  of  instruction  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  banking.  Under  this  endowment  a  distinguished 
professorship,  known  as  the  Wachovia  Professorship  in  Banking,  has 
been  established  in  the  School. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Business  Foundation  in  November, 
1951,  the  directors  voted  to  recommend  to  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees  the  establishment  of  two  additional  distinguished  professor- 
ships in  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  These  are  known  as 
the  Reynolds  Professorship  and  the  Burlington  Professorship.  The 
income  from  generous  gifts  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
and  of  the  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.  to  the  Business  Foundation  is 
made  available  annually  to  support  instructional  and  research  work 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  these  professorships  by  the  University. 
The  current  holder  of  the  Reynolds  Chair  is  in  the  field  of  Human 
Relations  in  Industry  and  that  of  the  Burlington  Chair  in  the  field 
of  Marketing. 

The  Reynolds  Student  Investment  Trust 

In  October,  1952,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Babcock  generously  gave  the 
University  a  sum  of  money  to  establish  an  investment  trust  to  be 
managed  by  a  Student  Governing  Board  composed  of  selected  stu- 
dents qualified  to  make  sound  investment  decisions.  In  creating  the 
trust,  Mr.  Babcock  said,  "It  is  hoped  that  the  investment  trust  to  be 
set  up  will  serve  as  a  useful  teaching  medium  in  Economics  and  Fi- 
nance courses.  It  should  bring  additional  realism  and  responsibility 
into  the  classroom,  thereby  being  of  practical  benefit  both  to  the  stu- 
dent and  the  professor.  The  investment  management  problems  pre- 
sented should  be  a  stimulus  to  investment  thinking  even  though  the 
student  does  not  plan  a  career  in  banking  or  finance."  One-half  the 
income  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  investment  trust  is  to  be 
donated  to  the  Chapel  Hill  Community  Chest  and  the  other  half 
added  to  the  corpus  of  the  fund. 
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Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Assistantships 

Two  teaching  fellowships  in  economics,  each  of  a  value  of  $1,350, 
are  awarded  annually  by  the  Graduate  School  through  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  The  recipients  may  be  called  upon  to  teach 
or  to  perform  other  duties  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  their  time.  Ap- 
plications should  be  made  before  March  1  to  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

There  are  a  number  of  Business  Foundation  Scholarships  and 
Service  Fellowships  of  varying  amounts  for  M.B.A.  candidates,  ap- 
plication for  which  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  before  March  15. 

The  attention  of  entering  freshmen  is  directed  particularly  to  the 
Marvin  B.  Smith  Scholarship  for  students  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  described  on  page  87. 

Scholarship  opportunities  for  students  majoring  in  accounting  and 
planning  careers  in  public  accounting  are  offered  by  the  Peat,  Marwick. 
Mitchell  &  Co.  Scholarship;  the  two  scholarships  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Certified  Public  Accountants;  all  of  which  were 
established  in  1953;  the  Williams  Urquhart  &  Ficklin  Scholarship, 
established  in  1955;  and  the  Strand,  Skees,  Jones  and  Company  Scholar- 
ship, established  in  1955.  The  North  Carolina  Accounting  Faculty 
Scholarship,  established  in  1953,  is  available  to  students  majoring  in 
accounting.  These  are  annual  scholarships,  each  amounting  to  $300. 
Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Accounting 
Scholarship  Committee  as  early  as  feasible  but  not  later  than  June  15. 

The  Ernest  H.  Abernethy  Fellowship  in  Southern  Industry,  of  an 
annual  value  of  $1,000  was  established  in  1944.  This  has  recently 
been  supplemented  to  a  total  amount  of  $1,250.  The  holder  is  re- 
quired to  do  research  in  an  industry  of  importance  to  the  South  and 
to  prepare  a  thesis  as  a  result  ot  the  study. 

The  General  Electric  Scholarship,  of  an  annual  value  of  $500, 
was  made  available  to  a  junior  majoring  in  accounting  and/or  fi- 
nance in  1953. 

The  Westinghouse  Achievement  Scholarship,  also  for  $500  per 
year,  is  available  to  a  rising  senior  in  Business  Administration. 

Two  graduate  research  fellowships  in  motor  transportation,  valued 
at  $1,000  each,  and  an  undergraduate  scholarship  of  $500,  were  made 
possible  by  a  grant  received  from  the  Pilot  Freight  Carriers,  Inc.,  of 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  in  1955. 

A  scholarship  amounting  to  $500  was  made  available  by  the 
Great  Southern  Trucking  Company  in  1955  to  an  undergraduate  in 
the  area  of  motor  transportation. 

A  number  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  assistantships  are 
awarded  each  year.  The  recipients  are  expected  to  perform  such 
tasks  as  grading  papers  and  conducting  laboratories. 
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Detailed  information  regarding  all  of  these  awards  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  recognized  by  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  as  die  national  scholarship  society  in 
Commerce  and  Business,  maintains  a  chapter,  Alpha  of  North  Caro- 
lina, at  the  University.  Those  students  who  rank  scholastically  in 
the  highest  10  per  cent  of  the  senior  class  and  the  highest  3  per  cent 
of  the  junior  class  may  be  considered  for  membership  in  this  organiza- 
tion, although  the  number  selected  is  generally  less  than  indicated  by 
the  foregoing  figures. 

Admission 

For  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, see  page  62.  For  the  curriculum  offered  in  the  first  two 
years  while  the  student  is  formally  enrolled  in  the  General  College, 
see  pages  119-20. 

Courses  and  Curricula  Leading  to  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 

and  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Economics 

A  description  of  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration and  Department  of  Economics  is  given  in  Part  IV  of  this 
catalogue.  A  list  of  the  core  courses  required  of  all  degree  candidates 
in  Business  Administration  is  shown  on  page  156.  The  several  cur- 
ricula which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration  are  described  in  detail  in  a  separate  catalogue  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing a  request  to  the  Dean. 
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♦William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean 

Arnold  Kimsey  King,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 

§||The  Administrative  Board 

John  Edgar  Larsh,  Jr.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology    (1955) 
Charles  Baskervill  Robson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science   (1955) 
Fletcher   Melvin   Green,   Ph.D.,   Kenan   Professor  of  History   and   Research   Pro- 
fessor in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science    (1956) 
Glen  Haydon,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Music    (1956) 
Arthur  Roe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry    (1956) 
Dougald  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  English    (1957) 
William  Marvin  Whyburn,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Mathematics    (1957) 
John  Nathaniel  Couch,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  Kenan  Professor  of  Botany    (1958) 
Milton  Sydney  Heath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Research  Professor  in  the 

Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science   (1958) 
George  Sherman  Lane,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Germanic  and  Comparative  Lin- 
guistics  (1958) 
Rupert  Bayless  Vance,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research 

Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science    (1959) 
William  Leon  Wiley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French    (1959) 
Everett  Wesley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Philosophy    (1960) 
Augustus  Taylor  Miller,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology    (1960) 

General  Statement 

The  Graduate  School  offers  opportunity  for  further  and  advanced 
study  by  those  who  have  already  completed  a  college  course,  in  the 
fostering  of  research,  in  training  students  to  become  investigators  and 
teachers  in  special  fields  of  learning,  and  in  the  application  of  research 
methods  to  the  problems  of  society,  government,  and  industry.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  been  interested  in  research  for  more 
than  a  century  and  has  made  contributions  in  science,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  languages.  Through  its  research  clubs  and  learned 
journals,  as  well  as  through  publications  and  other  contributions  to 
learning  made  by  members  of  its  faculty,  the  University  has  acquired 
the  authority  to  give  advanced  instruction.    For  this  it  is  competent 


*  Resigned,  November   14,    1955. 

t  Acting   President  until  March    1,    1956. 

t  Acting   President    beginning   March    1,    1956. 

§  The   Chancellor  and  the  Director   of   Libraries   are  ex   officio  members   of   the   Board. 

Ii  Dates   indicate  expiration   of  terms. 
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from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  personnel  of  its  faculty  and  of  the 
material  equipment  in  libraries  and  laboratories. 

Instruction  leading  to  the  master's  degree  was  offered  at  this  in- 
stitution previous  to  the  American  Civil  War,  and  such  higher  de- 
grees were  granted  in  course.  Formal  action  with  high  standards  in 
requirements  was  taken  in  1876  to  establish  a  system  of  graduate,  as 
distinct  from  undergraduate,  instruction.  The  first  doctor's  degree 
was  awarded  in  1883.  A  Graduate  Bulletin,  issued  in  1885,  showed 
that  nearly  all  departments  offered  advanced  courses.  The  number 
of  students  during  those  years  was  small,  but  the  work  accomplished 
in  both  the  humanities  and  the  sciences  was  of  distinguished  quality. 
Given  distinct  status  in  1903  and  the  leadership  of  a  dean,  the  Gradu- 
ate School  has  experienced  steady  and,  since  1920,  rapid  growth. 

The  institution  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. The  Graduate  School  annually  publishes  a  bulletin,  entitled 
Research  in  Progress,  which  records  analytically  the  scholarly  contri- 
butions of  the  faculty  and  graduate  students.  The  School  operates 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  which  supplies  facilities  for  placement. 

Work  for  advanced  degrees  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  gradu- 
ate faculty.  Under  authority  delegated  by  the  graduate  faculty,  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  the  charge  of  an 
Administrative  Board,  of  which  the  Dean  is  chairman.  Special  re- 
quirements and  regulations  made  by  this  board  are  outlined  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School,  which  is  published  annually  and 
is  the  official  publication  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Curricula  and  Degrees 

The  degrees  under  the  supervision  of  the  graduate  faculty  are  the 
Master  of  Arts  (A.M.),  Master  of  Science  (S.M.),  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  are  offered  in 
the  fields  of  anthropology,  art,  bacteriology  and  immunology,  bio- 
chemistry, botany,  chemistry,  classics,  comparative  literature,  dramat- 
ic art,  economics  and  business  administration,  education  and  physi- 
cal education,  English,  geology  and  geography,  Germanic  languages, 
history,  journalism,  mathematics,  music,  oral  surgery,  orthodontics, 
pedodontics,  pharmacology,  pharmacy,  philosophy,  physics,  physiolo- 
gy, political  science,  psychology,  Romance  languages,  social  work, 
sociology  and  rural  sociology  (including  recreation) ,  statistics,  and 
zoology,  and  in  the  special  curricula  in  comparative  linguistics,  folk- 
lore, industrial  relations,  and  personnel  administration.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered  in  the  fields  of  anthropology,  bacteri- 
ology, biochemistry,  botany,  chemistry,  classics,  comparative  litera- 
ture, economics  and  business  administration,  education,  English, 
geology  and  geography,   Germanic   languages,   history,   mathematics, 
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music,  pharmacy,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  political  science, 
psychology,  public  health,  Romance  languages,  sociology,  statistics, 
and  zoology,  and  in  the  curricula  in  comparative  linguistics  and  in- 
dustrial relations.  Minor  programs  for  the  doctorate  may  be  obtained 
in  the  curricula  in  folklore  and  personnel  administration. 

Professional  graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  art  (Master  of  Arts  in 
Creative  Art) ,  communication  (Master  of  Arts  in  Communication) , 
dentistry  (Master  of  Science  in  Pedodontics,  Master  of  Science  in 
Oral  Surgery,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Orthodontics) ,  education 
(Master  of  Education  and  Doctor  of  Education) ,  library  science  (Mas- 
ter of  School  Librarianship  and  Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science) , 
music  (Master  of  Music) ,  nursing  (Master  of  Science  in  Nursing) , 
public  health  (Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  Master  of  Public 
Health,  Master  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  and  Doctor  of 
Public  Health) ,  recreation  administration  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  (Master  of  Science  in  Recreation  Ad- 
ministration) ,  regional  planning  (Master  of  Regional  Planning) , 
and  social  work   (Master  of  Social  Work) . 

The  Curriculum  in  Comparative  Linguistics 

The    Administrative    Committee:    The    Dean,    Chairman;    Professor 

Eliason,  Secretary;  Professors  Gaskin,  Holmes,  Keller,  Lane, 

Linker,   and   Ullman. 

In  this  curriculum  the  facilities  available  within  the  University  for 
the  study  of  comparative  linguistics  and  philology  are  organized.  It 
is  possible  for  students  to  submit  programs  of  study  in  this  subject 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It 
is  also  possible  for  those  with  majors  in  language  to  secure  a  minor 
in  comparative  linguistics. 

The  Curriculum  in  Folklore 

Administrative  Committee:  The  Dean,  Chairman;  Professor  Hudson, 

Secretary;  Professors  Gillin,  Holmes,  Keller,  Johnson,  Schinhan, 

and  Stoudemire. 

The  facilities  of  the  University  available  in  the  Departments  of 
English,  Germanic  Languages,  Music,  Romance  Languages,  and  So- 
ciology and  Anthropology  have  been  mobilized  in  the  interest  of  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  undertake  a  major  or  a  minor  in  folklore.  A 
candidate  for  the  A.M.  degree  may  secure  a  major  and  a  candidate 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  secure  a  minor  in  that  subject. 
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The  Curriculum  in  Industrial  Relations 

Administrative  Committee:   The   Dean,   Chairman;   Professor  H.   D. 

Wolf,  Director;  Professors  Adkins,  Blackwell,  Calhoon, 

Green,  A.  K.  King,  and  Wager. 

This  curriculum  is  based  on  the  concept  of  industrial  relations  as 
an  area  in  itself.  It  is  selected  from  the  course  offerings  of  the  School 
of  Law  and  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  from  the  De- 
partments of  Economics,  Sociology,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and 
Education.  The  graduate  major  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Industrial  Relations  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  in  the 
area  of  industrial  relations  rather  than  in  a  single  department.  Defi- 
nite areas  of  specialization  within  the  several  departments,  however, 
may  be  selected  for  concentrated  study.  When  pertinent  to  the  in- 
dividual graduate  program,  the  minor  may  be  selected  from  more 
than  one  department.  In  all  instances  a  common  content  of  essential 
courses  selected  from  the  offerings  of  the  several  departments  is  re- 
quired. 

The  Curriculum  in  Personnel  Administration 

Administrative  Committee:   The  Dean,   Chairman;  Professor  Wager, 
Secretary;  Professors  Adkins,  G.  G.  Ellis,  A.  K.  King,  Jocher,  and 

H.  D.  Wolf. 

This  curriculum  mobilizes  the  instructional  resources  having  rela- 
tion to  personnel  administration  which  have  developed  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  Education,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Social  Work,  and  Sociology.  Opportunities  are 
afforded  qualified  students  to  select  programs  of  study  which  cut 
across  departmental  lines.  Students  may  also  choose  definite  areas  of 
specialization  within  the  respective  departments  which  provide  pro- 
grams of  concentrated  study. 

Summary  of  Requirements  For  The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
or  Master  of  Science 

1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution. 

2.  A  minimum  residence  period  of  two  semesters.  All  work 
credited  toward  degree  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six  years. 

3.  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign  language.  This 
requirement  must  be  satisfied  prior  to  admission  to  candidacy. 

4.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree 
must  be  filed  four  months  before  the  date  at  which  the  degree  is  ex- 
pected. 
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5.  Thirty  semester  hours,  eighteen  to  twenty-one  of  which  must 
be  in  the  department  of  the  major,  and  nine  to  twelve  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  minor. 

6.  A  written  examination  in  the  field  of  the  major. 

7.  An  oral  examination  covering  the  entire  field  of  study. 

8.  A  thesis. 

Summary  of  Requirements  For  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

1.  Admission  is  the  same  as  for  the  master's  degree. 

2.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  graduate  study,  at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

3.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

4.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
must  be  filed  one  academic  year,  or  two  semesters,  before  the  date  at 
which  the  degree  is  expected. 

5.  A  major  adequately  covering  the  field  of  major  interest  and  at 
least  eighteen  to  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  a  minor,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  in  a  different  department. 

6.  A  preliminary  oral  examination. 

7.  A  written  examination  in  the  field  of  major  interest. 

8.  An  oral  examination  covering  the  entire  field  of  study. 

9.  A  dissertation. 

Summary  of  Requirements  For  Professional  Degrees 

Requirements  for  professional  graduate  degrees,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  are  described  in  the  Graduate  Cata- 
logue and  in  some  special  catalogues  of  Schools  and  Departments 
concerned.  Since  these  requirements  differ  in  some  respects  from 
those  summarized  above,  the  special  catalogues  for  the  following 
should  be  consulted:  School  of  Business  Administration,  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  School  of  Dentistry,  School  of  Edu- 
cation, School  of  Library  Science,  School  of  Nursing,  School  of  Public 
Health,  School  of  Social  Work,  and  the  Department  of  Radio,  Tele- 
vision, and  Motion  Pictures. 

Catalogue  of  The  Graduate  School 

For  information  concerning  the  graduate  faculty,  fields  of  re- 
search, fellowships  and  other  aids,  expenses  and  tuition,  and  for 
regulations  governing  courses  of  study,  credits,  admissions,  examin- 
ations and  higher  degrees,  references  must  be  made  to  the  special 
catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

■{•Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

£  William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Henry  P.  Brandis,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Dean 

The  Administrative  Board 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill,  ex  officio 
William  Brantley  Aycock,  A.M.,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Law 
Herbert  R.  Baer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law 
James  L.  Godfrey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  History 
Frank  William  Hanft,  A.B.,  S.J.D.,  Professor  of  Law 
Clifford  P.  Lyons,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Robert  Hasley  Wettach,  M.A.,  S.J.D.,  Professor  of  Law 

General  Statement 

The  School  of  Law,  now  in  its  one  hundred  and  eleventh  year  and 
with  a  regular  faculty  of  eleven  plus  six  lecturers,  offers  a  three-year 
course  leading  toward  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  J.D.  It  is  on  the 
approved  lists  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  of  the 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  American  Bar  Association. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

While  greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  North  Carolina  decisions, 
statutes,  and  practices  than  upon  those  of  other  states,  legal  materials 
are  studied  as  a  part  of  the  Anglo-American  common-law  system. 
Thus  the  school  prepares  its  students  for  practice  in  other  states  as 
well  as  in  North  Carolina. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  must  have  com- 
pleted, with  a  C  average,  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  work  acceptable 
toward  a  baccalaureate  degree  at  an  approved  college  or  university. 
If  this  work  has  followed  the  combined  degree  program  offered  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  by  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration of  this  University,  the  student  may  receive  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  Arts  or  in  Business  Administration,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  in  law.  Though,  as  indi- 
cated above,  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Law  on  the 
completion  of  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  college  work,  the  School 


*  Resigned,  November   14,    1955. 

t  Acting  President  until  March    1,    1956. 

%  Acting  President   beginning  March    1,    1956. 
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recommends  completion  of  the  work  for  a  degree  before  entering  up- 
on the  study  of  law. 

Applicants  are  also  required  to  take  and  receive  a  minimum  score 
on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  Details  may  be  found  in  the 
Law  School  catalogue. 

Beginning  students  are  admitted  to  the  fall  semester  or  to  the 
Summer  School,  but  not  to  spring  semester. 

The  curriculum  covers  a  period  of  six  semesters. 

The  School  of  Law  is  located  in  Manning  Hall.  The  Law  Library, 
in  the  charge  of  two  trained  law  librarians  and  a  staff  of  assistants, 
now  exceeds  75,000  volumes. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Law  are  regularly  enrolled  in  the 
University,  enjoy  all  the  educational  privileges  of  University  students, 
and  are  amenable  to  all  general  University  regulations  and  to  the 
special  regulations  of  the  School. 

The  summer  session  of  the  School  of  Law  offers  opportunities  for 
students  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  regular  year  by  additional 
courses,  some  of  which  are  not  otherwise  available,  or  to  shorten  the 
calendar  period  of  study  for  the  law  degree.  The  summer  faculty 
normally  includes  as  visiting  professors  distinguished  law  teachers 
from  other  universities. 

Opportunities  for  individual  work  are  afforded  to  especially  quali- 
fied students  through  membership  on  the  student  editorial  staff  of 
the  North  Carolina  Law  Review. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
for  the  separate  bulletin  of  that  school. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

■{■Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

♦William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Hetsry  Toole  Clark,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Administrator  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs 

Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean 

William  Perry  Richardson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Dean 

Advisory  Board  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 

Henry   Toole  Clark,  Jr.,   A.B.,   M.D.,  Administrator  of  the  Division    of  Health 

Affairs 
Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
John  Charles  Brauer,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
Robert  Randall  Cadmus,  A.B.,   M.D.,  Director  of  the  North   Carolina  Memorial 

Hospital 
Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble,  R.N.,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Edward  Grafton   McGavran,  A.B.,   M.D.,   M.P.H.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public 

Health 
Osler  Luther  Peterson,  B.A.,  M.D.,   M.P.H.,  Director  of  Program  Planning,  Di- 
vision of  Health  Affairs 

Executive  Committee  of  the  School  of  Medicine 

Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine 
William  Perry  Richardson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Dean  and  Professor  of 

Preventive  Medicine 
James  Clarence  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 
Kenneth  Merle  Brinkhous,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology 
Charles  Hoyt  Burnett,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine 
Thomas  Cullom  Butler,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
Robert  Randall  Cadmus,  A.B.,   M.D.,  Director  of  the  North   Carolina  Memorial 

Hospital 
Edward  Charles  Curnen,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
John  Howard  Ferguson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
William  Leroy  Fleming,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 
Wesley  Critz  George,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology  and  Chairman 

of  the  Library  Committee 
George  Caverno  Ham,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Charles  Wright  Hooker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Daniel  Allan  MacPherson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
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Robert  Alexander  Ross,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Nathan  Anthony  Womack,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
Ernest  Harvey  Wood,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Radiology 

Committee  on  Admissions 

Edward  McGowan   Hedcpeth,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Chairman 
Carl  Elmore  Anderson,  Ph.D.  William  James  Cromartie,  M.D. 

James  Watson  Woods,  A.B.,  M.D.  Hubert  Clifton   Patterson,  Jr.,  A.B.,   M.D. 

Historical  Background 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  established  in  1879  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Harris.  A  course  in  theoretical  and  practical 
medicine  was  offered  under  the  preceptorial  system,  but  the  plan  was 
found  impracticable  and  was  abandoned  in  1886.  In  1890,  a  more 
orderly  and  logical  arrangement  of  the  subjects  in  the  medical  course 
having  developed,  it  became  possible  for  an  institution  without  clin- 
ical facilities  to  offer  instruction  in  the  preclinical  subjects,  and  the 
school  was  reopened  with  Dr.  Richard  H.  Whitehead  as  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Anatomy.  Under  his  guidance  it  soon  won  recognition 
for  thoroughness  of  instruction  and  excellence  in  scholarship  and 
has  since  continued  without  interruption  to  its  growth.  At  first  the 
course  covered  only  one  year,  but  in  1896,  the  medical  course  having 
been  extended  in  the  better  class  schools  to  four  years,  a  two-year 
course  was  inaugurated.  In  1900,  the  School  of  Medicine  was  in- 
corporated as  an  integral  part  of  the  University  and  was  reorganized 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  full  four-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  1902,  it  was 
expanded  into  a  four-year  school,  and  the  clinical  subjects  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years  were  offered  in  Raleigh  under  the  direction  of 
Hubert  A.  Royster  as  dean.  After  a  few  years  of  successful  operation 
this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  in  1910  for  lack  of  financial  support, 
and  the  clinical  years  were  discontinued.  The  expansion  now  nearing 
completion  provides  again  for  instruction  in  the  clinical  years,  this 
time  on  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill.  With  the  opening  of  the  fall 
session  in  1952  a  junior  class  was  admitted.  In  the  fall  of  1953  four 
classes  were  in  training  and  the  first  class  graduated  in  1954.  The 
School  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Association  of  American  Med- 
ical Colleges  and  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Preparation  For  Medicine  and  Requirements  For  Admission 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  medicine  should  secure  a 
broad  cultural  education.  Specific  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Medicine  must  be  met  but  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
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attainment  of  a  liberal  education  leading  to  the  completion  of  a 
four-year  course  and  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree.  Alternate  plans  which 
are  less  desirable  are  a  special  course  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  in 
Medicine  and  a  three-year  plan  of  academic  work  without  regard  to 
the  Bachelor's  degree.  If  the  latter  plan  is  chosen,  careful  regard 
should  be  given  to  meeting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

It  is  because  of  the  widening  social  and  economic  responsibilities 
of  medicine  that  students  in  preparing  for  this  profession  should 
take  as  many  courses  as  possible  in  the  humanities,  arts  and  social 
sciences.  Students  are  encouraged  to  select  their  majors  freely  in 
accord  with  their  desires  and  interests  but  with  the  general  effort  to 
gain  a  broad  background  in  fields  other  than  the  sciences  related  to 
the  study  of  medicine. 

Three  years  of  accredited  college  work  (96  semester  hoars  or  144 
quarter  hours).  This  period  of  study  should  include  as  minimum:  8 
or  more  semester  hours  (12  or  more  quarter  hours)  of  inorganic 
chemistry;  8  semester  hours  (12  or  more  quarter  hours)  of  organic 
chemistry;  8  semester  hours  (12  or  more  quarter  hours)  of  biology;  8 
semester  hours  (12  or  more  quarter  hours)  of  physics  (which  must 
have  required  trigonometry  as  prerequisite)  ;  English — such  knowl- 
edge as  is  ordinarily  required  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  college, 
usually  courses  required  of  freshmen  and  sophomores — 12  or  more 
semester  hours  (20  or  more  quarter  hours)  ;  foreign  language — such 
knowledge  as  is  ordinarily  required  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in 
college  (a  minimum  of  three  courses  for  college  credit,  or  9  semester 
hours) . 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  in  the  medical  schools  to  admit  all 
students  who  meet  the  quantitative  standards.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  it  requires  more  than  average  intelligence  and  aptitude  to 
complete  satisfactorily  the  medical  curriculum,  the  quality  of  the 
student's  undergraduate  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  All 
students  interested  in  the  study  of  medicine  should  attempt  to  stand 
in  the  upper  third  of  their  academic  classes. 

While  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  is  probably  the  best  criterion 
for  predicting  achievement  in  medical  school,  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Moral  character 
is  the  most  important  prerequisite  for  entering  the  medical  profes- 
sion. No  school  wishes  to  train  prospective  physicians  who  lack  ethical 
standards  or  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

All  admissioris  are  decided  by  the  Dean  and  a  special  committee 
on  admission,  after  approval  of  credentials  by  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. The  Dean  and  the  committee  reserve  the  right  to  select  from 
the  entire  list  of  approved  applicants  those  who  in  their  judgment 
are  best  qualified  for  the  study  of  medicine. 
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Medical  Curriculum 

The  course  in  medicine  embodies  a  four-year  curriculum.  The 
catalogue  of  the  School  of  Medicine  provides  a  description  of  the 
courses. 

Special  Students 

In  addition  to  teaching  medical  students  and  graduate  physicians 
various  departments  in  the  Medical  School  offer  instruction  to  stu- 
dents in  related  professional  schools  and  the  Graduate  School.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  such  instruction  should  consult  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned. 

For  further  information,  please  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  for  the  special  catalogue  of  the  School. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

■{•Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

♦William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Henry  Toole  Clark,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Administrator  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Advisory  Board  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 

Henry   Toole   Clark,  Jr.,  A.B.,   M.D.,  Administrator  of  the  Division   of  Health 

Affairs 
Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
John  Charles  Brauer,  A.B.,  M.Sc,  D.D.S.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
Robert  Randall  Cadmus,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  North   Carolina  Memorial 

Hospital 
Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble,  R.N.,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Edward  Grafton   McGavran,  A.B.,  M.D.,   M.P.H.,  Dean   of  the  School  of  Public 

Health 
Osler  Luther  Peterson,  B.A.,   M.D.,   M.P.H.,  Director  of  Program  Planning,  Di 

vision  of  Health  Affairs 

General  Statement 

Instruction  in  pharmacy  was  offered  at  the  University  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  from  1880  to  1886  and  1890  to  1894,  but 
very  few  students  elected  the  course.  Finally,  in  March,  1897,  in  re- 
sponse to  urgent  requests  made  by  the  pharmacists  of  the  state,  the 
present  school  was  established,  and  Edward  Vernon  Howell  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Dean. 

The  School  in  1925  obtained  exclusive  use  of  its  present  building, 
Howell  Hall  of  Pharmacy.  This  building  contains  35  rooms  and 
22,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  minimal  offerings  of  the  School  are  based  on  four  years  of 
study  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
(S.B.  in  Phar.). 

The  School  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  1917.  This  organization  was 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  thorough  scientific  work  in  the  profession 
of  pharmacy.  It  maintains  high  standards  for  membership  based  on 
the  number  and  training  of  the  faculty,  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 


*  Resigned.  November   14.    1955. 

t  Acting  President  until  March    1,    1956. 

t  Acting   President   beginning   March    1,    1956. 
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offered,  the  quality  of  the  curriculum,  the  number  of  students,  the 
financial  support  of  the  school,  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
work. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education  as 
a  Class  A  school.  The  School  is  fully  accredited  by  all  state  examin- 
ing boards. 

Freshmen  are  admitted  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools  or  by 
examination.  Candidates  for  admission  as  transfer  students  must  have 
credit  for  the  academic  courses  in  the  first-year  curriculum  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  substituting  credit  in  Zoology  41  for  Pharmacy  1, 
Pharmacy  10,  and  Pharmacy  15.  Each  application  for  admission  must 
be  approved  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University  before 
the  application  can  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Applicants  should  appear  at  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  for  interviews  with  the  Dean.  Applications  should  be 
filed  as  early  as  possible,  preferably  in  the  period  between  February 
1  and  March  1.  The  fall  semester,  beginning  in  September,  is  the 
only  period  for  which  beginning  and  tranfer  students  are  accepted. 

A  student  who  has  completed  one  or  more  years  of  accredited  work 
in  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy  and  submits  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  completed  the  entrance  requirements  and  courses  equivalent 
to  those  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  required  for  the  degree  of  S.B. 
in  Pharmacy  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing  and  proceed 
for  this  degree.  The  minimum  requirement  of  residence  for  a  degree 
is  a  period  of  two  semesters  within  the  period  of  twelve  months.  A 
full  year's  work  comprising  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  must  be 
completed  by  a  transferring  student.  Beginning  January  1,  1938,  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  has  required  of  its 
member  colleges  that  students  transferring  from  a  non-pharmaceutical 
college  must  spend  a  minimum  of  three  years  in  a  standard  college  of 
pharmacy  in  order  to  be  graduated  with  a  degree  of  S.B.  in  Pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  compelled  by  its  physical  facilities  to 
limit  the  number  of  beginning  and  transfer  students. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  recognizes  that  its  graduates  may  elect 
to  pursue  one  or  another  of  related  but  definitely  different  forms  of 
pharmaceutical  practice  and  has  provided  such  specialized  training. 

Graduate  degrees  offered  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
These  degrees  are  Master  of  Science  (S.M.)  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.D.).  The  three  majors  available  are  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical 
chemistry,  and  pharmacognosy. 

For  further  information,  please  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  for  the  special  catalogue  of  the  School. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

-(•Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

JWilliam  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Henry  Toole  Clark,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Administrator  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Edward  Grafton  McGavran,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health 

Advisory  Board  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 

Henry   Toole   Clark,  Jr.,   A.B.,   M.D.,  Administrator  of  the  Division   of  Health 

Affairs 
Edward  Grafton   McGavran,  A.B.,   M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dean   of  the  School  of  Public 

Health 
Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
John  Charles  Brauer,  A.B.,  M.Sc,  D.D.S.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble,  R.N.,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Robert  Randall  Cadmus,  A.B.,   M.D.,  Director  of   the  North   Carolina  Memorial 

Hospital 
Osler  Luther   Peterson,   B.A.,   M.D.,   M.P.H.,  Director  of  Program  Planning,  Di- 
vision of  Health  Affairs 

General  Statement 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  the  fourth  oldest  professional 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  ten  North  Amer- 
ican schools  accredited  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
It  is  a  member  school  of  the  University's  Division  of  Health  Affairs, 
which  is  the  focal  training  and  service  point  for  an  integrated  state- 
wide health  program. 

The  special  disciplines  of  public  health  are  biostatistics,  epidem- 
iology, public  health  administration,  health  education,  public  health 
nursing,  sanitary  engineering,  maternal  and  child  health,  parasitology, 
community  nutrition,  and  mental  health.  Preparation  of  students 
in  these  special  disciplines  and  in  the  subject  areas  basic  to  public 
health — physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences — is  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  School.  The  final  goal  of  instruction  is  the  production 
of  interdisciplinary  public  health  teams — skilled  in  working  together 
as  a  team  and  with  the  community  for  the  solution  of  community 


*  Resigned,  November   14,    1955. 

t  Acting  President  until   March    1,    1956. 

t  Acting   President   beginning   March    1,    1956. 
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health  problems  and  for  the  long-term  goal  of  total  community 
health. 

Toward  this  end  many  communities  of  the  state  and  their  agencies 
assist  as  field  centers  and  laboratories  for  student-faculty  teams  from 
the  professional  school.  For  longer  periods  of  field  experience,  train- 
ing units  have  been  established  in  twenty-nine  city,  county,  and  dis- 
trict health  departments  in  North  Carolina  and  thirteen  other  states. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  also  enjoys  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  at  Raleigh.  Members  of  that  staff  give 
lectures  and  exercises  in  their  special  fields,  and  students  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  study  at  first  hand  the  practice,  methods, 
and  materials  of  an  efficient  state  level  health  organization.  Relation- 
ships are  maintained  too  with  the  Institute  of  Statistics  at  North 
Carolina  State  College  in  Raleigh,  with  Duke  University  and  Duke 
Hospital  in  Durham,  and  with  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham.  The  staffs 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
participate  in  the  teaching  program  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
through  lectures,  discussions,  consultations,  and  research. 

In  addition  to  its  academic  responsibilities,  represented  by  depart- 
ments for  each  of  the  disciplines  mentioned  above,  the  School  of 
Public  Health  has  two  other  major  functions:  research  and  service 
to  the  state  and  region.  Research  is  conducted  by  all  departments  and 
intensively  by  the  non-academic  Department  of  Experimental  Med- 
icine. Similarly,  all  departments  render  field  service  to  the  state. 

Graduate  degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Health  are  the 
Master  of  Science  (S.M.) ,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) ,  and  the 
following  professional  graduate  degrees:  Master  of  Science  in  Public 
Health  (M.S.P.H.) ,  Master  of  Public  Health  (M.P.H.) ,  Doctor  of 
Public  Health  (Dr.P.H.) ,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering (M.S.S.E.) .  All  requirements  concerning  these  degrees  are 
administered  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School. 

An  undergraduate  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  (B.S.P.H.N.) ,  is  awarded  to  graduate  nurses  who  comply 
with  all  requirements  of  the  public  health  nursing  course  and  who 
have  had  the  required  years  and  courses  in  college.  There  are  also  a 
four-year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Public  Health  (B.S.P.H.)  and  a  four-year  program  developed  co- 
operatively with  the  School  of  Education  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Health  Education    (B.S.  in  H.E.) .  The  first  two  degrees 
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are  administered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  third,  by  the 
School  of  Education.* 

The  School  of  Public  Health  administers  the  Certificate  in  Public 
Health  (C.P.H.)  and  Certificate  in  Public  Health  Nursing  (C.P.H.N.) . 

For  more  detailed  information  concerning  preparation  and  ad- 
mission requirements  and  proposed  curricula  leading  to  degrees,  see 
the  special  catalogue  of  the  School  of  Public  Health. 


*  Effective  January,    1956,   administration  of  the  B.S.P.H.   and   the  B.S.P.H.N.   was  transferred 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  School  of  Public  Health. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

fHARRis  Purrs,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

JWlLLlAM  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B,,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North   Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Henry  Toole  Clark,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Administrator  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

John  Charles  Brauer,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 

William  Wellesley  Demeritt,  D.D.S.,  Assistaiit  Dean 

Advisory  Board  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 

Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 

John  Charles  Brauer,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 

Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Sclwol  of  Pharmacy 

Robert  Randall  Cadmus,  A.B.,   M.D.,  Director  of  the  North   Carolina  Memorial 

Hospital 
Henry    Toole   Clark,   Jr.,   A.B.,    M.D.,   Administrator   of   the   Division    of   Health 

Affairs 
Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble,  R.N.,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Edward   Grafton    McGavran,  A.B.,   M.D.,   M.P.H.,  Dean   of   the   School   of  Public 

Health 

Executive  Committee  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 

James  Clarence  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

Claude  Rowe  Baker,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Crown   and  Bridge  Prostho- 

dontics 
John  Charles  Brauer,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc,  Professor  of  Pedodontics  and  Dean  of 

the  School  of  Dentistry,  Chairman 
Kenneth  Merle  Brinkhous,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology 
Thomas  Cullom  Butler,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
Marvin  Edwin  Chapin,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 
William  Wellesley  Demeritt,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Pedodontics  and  Assistant  Dean 

of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
Marvin  Ratledge  Evans,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Oral  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

Planning 
John  Howard  Ferguson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
John  Wilfred  Gallagher,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Periodontology  and  Oral  Pathology 

and  Director  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Secretary 
Lester  Bodine  Higley,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Orthodontics 
Charles  Wricht  Hooker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Grover  Cleveland  Hunter,  Jr.,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Periodontology  and 

Oral  Pathology 


*  Resigned.  November    14.    1955. 

t  Acting  President  until  March  1,  1956 

+  Acting  President  beginning  March  1,  1956. 
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Daniel  Allan  MacPherson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Roger  Edward  Sturdevant,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

Paul  Wesley  Vinton,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Prosthodontics 

Committee  on  Admissions  and  Aptitude  Testing 

Roger  Edward  Sturdevant,  D.D.S.,  Chairman 
John  Charles  Brauer,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc.  Michael  Kalen  Berkut,  Ph.D. 

General  Statement 

While  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society  had  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  organization  of  a  School  of  Dentistry  even  as  early  as 
1921  in  the  appointment  of  the  first  Dental  College  Committee,  it 
was  not  until  1947  that  a  basic  dental  survey  of  North  Carolina  was 
authorized  by  the  Society.  The  General  Assembly  of  1949,  having 
studied  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  survey,  appropriated 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Dentistry. 

The  new  building  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  building  program  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  in- 
cluding the  new  Memorial  Hospital,  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  wings 
to  the  School  of  Medicine  for  the  teaching  of  the  basic  sciences,  School 
of  Nursing,  and  the  intern  and  resident  quarters. 

Dentistry  in  North  Carolina  has  been  given  a  signal  opportunity 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  health  sciences  in  its  close  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Schools  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  and  the 
Memorial  Hospital.  Students  of  dentistry  and  medicine  will  attend 
comparable  basic  science  courses,  and  they  will  be  required  to  meet 
equally  high  academic  standards  in  all  areas. 

Each  class  will  be  limited  to  fifty  students.  Priority  in  selection  of 
students  will  be  given  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  and  secondly, 
to  residents  of  the  Southeastern  states. 

A  two-  and  a  four-year  curriculum  for  the  training  of  dental  hy- 
gienists  was  activated  in  the  fall  of  1953.  Girls  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school  are  permitted  to  enter  this  program  for  training. 
The  two-year  curriculum  will  lead  to  certification,  while  the  four- 
year  curriculum  will  lead  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Preparation  for  Study  of  Dentistry  and  Requirements 
for  Admission 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  dentistry  should  spend  as 
much  time  securing  a  well-rounded  cultural  education  as  their  age 
and  financial  resources  permit.  If  possible  they  should  complete  the 
regular  four-year  course  leading  to  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  If  this  is 
impracticable  they  may  take  the  special  course  leading  to  the  S.B.  in 
Dentistry,  or  they  may  take  three  years  of  academic  work  without  the 
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bachelor's  degree  in  view,  but  with  careful  regard  to  meeting  the 
specific  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Three  years  of  accredited  college  work  (96  semester  hours)  are 
required  for  admission.  This  period  of  study  should  include  eight  or 
more  semester  hours  of  inorganic  chemistry;  a  course  in  qualitative  and 
in  quantitative  analysis;  eight  semester  hours  of  organic  chemistry; 
eight  semester  hours  of  biology;  eight  semester  hours  of  physics 
(which  must  have  required  trigonometry  as  a  prerequisite)  ;  and  Eng- 
lish— such  knowledge  as  is  ordinarily  required  of  candidates  for  a 
degree  in  an  approved  college  (usually  the  courses  required  of  fresh- 
men and  sophomores)  .*  In  addition,  courses  in  volumetric  quantita- 
tive analysis,  comparative  anatomy,  vertebrate  embryology,  and  mod- 
ern physics  are  recommended. 

Because  of  the  widening  social  economic  interests  of  the  dental 
profession,  students  preparing  to  enter  it  should  take,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  in  the  sciences,  as  many  courses  as  possible  in  social 
science,  history,  literature,  economics,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

There  are  not  sufficient  facilities  in  the  dental  schools  of  the 
country  to  admit  all  students  who  meet  the  quantitative  standards. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  it  requires  more  than  average  intelligence 
and  aptitude  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  dental  curriculum,  the 
quality  of  the  student's  undergraduate  work  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

National  Aptitude  Test 

All  prospective  students  must  complete  the  National  Aptitude 
Test,  given  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  before  they  will  be  considered  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Dentistry.  This  test  will  be  given  in  Chapel  Hill  and 
at  centers  in  other  states  at  designated  intervals.  Additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  test  may  be  secured  when  application  for  admission 
to  the  School  of  Dentistry  has  been  completed. 

Personal  Qualifications 

While  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  and  digital  dexterity  are  prob- 
ably the  best  criteria  for  predicting  achievement  in  dental  school  the 
personal  qualifications  of  applicants  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
Moral  character  is  the  most  important  prerequisite  for  entering  the 
dental  profession.  No  school  wishes  to  train  prospective  dentists  who 
lack  either  ethical  standards  or  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 


*  While  a  modern  foreign  language  is  recommended,  it  is  not  a  requirement  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Dentistry.  However,  all  high  school  deficiencies  must  be  satisfied  as  they  pertain 
to  admission  to  the  University. 
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Dental  Curriculum 

The  course  in  dentistry  embodies  a  four-year  curriculum  following 
admission  to  the  School  of  Dentistry.  The  catalogue  of  the  School 
of  Dentistry  provides  a  description  of  the  courses  and  other  details 
pertaining  to  the  study  of  dentistry. 

Dental  Hygiene  Curriculum 

A  two-year  curriculum  leading  toward  a  certificate  and  a  four-year 
curriculum  leading  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Dental  Hygiene  are 
offered.  The  regular  School  of  Dentistry  catalogue  gives  complete 
information  regarding  curriculum,  costs,  and  other  items  of  informa- 
tion. This  catalogue  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Director  of 
Dental  Hygiene,  School  of  Dentistry. 

Graduate  Programs 

See  under  the  Graduate  School,  page  164. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

♦Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

-{-Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

^William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Henry  Toole  Clark,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Administrator  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs 

Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble,  R.N.,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ed.D.,  Dean 

Advisory  Board  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 

Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 

John  Charles  Brauer,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 

Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

Robert  Randall  Cadmus,   A.B.,    M.D.,  Director  of  the  North    Carolina  Memorial 

Hospital 
Henry   Toole    Clark,   Jr.,   A.B.,    M.D.,   Administrator   of   the   Division    of   Health 

Affairs 
Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble,  R.N.,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Edward  Grafton   McGavran,  A.B.,   M.D.,   M.P.H.,  Dean   of  the  School  of  Public 

Health 
Osler    Luther    Peterson,    B.A.,    M.D.,    M.P.H.,    Director    of    Program    Planning, 

Division  of  Health  Affairs 

General  Statement 

The  School  of  Nursing  offers  a  four-year  curriculum  leading  to 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  The  program  of  studies 
is  designed  to  provide  well-organized  learning  experiences  leading  to 
the  graduation  of  students  who  have  acquired  the  necessary  knowl- 
edges, skills,  attitudes,  and  appreciations  to  function  effectively  in 
beginning  positions  of  the  profession,  including  public  health  nursing. 

The  program  of  studies  covers  two  academic  and  two  calendar 
years.  Courses  are  planned  to  include  the  social,  biological,  and 
physical  sciences,  the  humanities  and  nursing.  Provisions  are  made 
for  students  to  receive  selected  learning  experiences  in  the  hospitals, 
clinics  and  a  variety  of  institutions  and  agencies  in  the  state.  Through 
these  planned  experiences  students  acquire  the  understandings  es- 
sential to  maintenance  of  health,  prevention  of  disease  and  the  care 
of  those  who  are  sick. 

The  School  of  Nursing  also  provides  opportunity  for  graduates 
of  diploma  programs  to  receive  comparable  preparation.  The  length 
of  this  program  is  determined  on  an  individual  basis,  depending  in 


*  Resigned,  November  14,   1955. 

t  Acting   President  until  March    1,    1956. 

%  Acting   President   beginning   March    1,    1956. 
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part  upon  previous  preparation,  experience,  and  the  results  of  grad- 
uate nurse  qualifying  examinations. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
University  and  are  subject  to  all  general  regulations. 

Classes  are  admitted  in  the  fall  semester  of  each  year. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Applicants  must  first  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University.  Academic  admission  requirements  of  the  University  and 
the  School  of  Nursing  include  the  following: 

Subjects  Units 

English  4 

Foreign  Language  2         (one  language) 
Algebra  1 1/2 

Plane  Geometry      1 

Social  Science  2  (one  unit  to  be  United  States  History) 

Natural  Science      1  (Chemistry,  including  laboratory,  preferred) 

Physics,  Biology  or 

General  Science    1 
Electives  2  \/2 


15 

All  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  admission  to  the  School 
of  Nursing. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  academic  achievement,  applicants  are 
required  to  present  evidence  of  physical  and  emotional  fitness  for 
nursing. 

It  is  preferable  for  applicants  to  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
25.    Exceptions  will  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis. 

Applicants  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  college  work  and 
who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Nursing  are  required  to  present  at  least  a  C  average.  Credits  for 
certain  courses  at  a  recognized  college  or  university  are  transferrable 
to  the  University. 

Eligibility  for  admission  of  registered  nurses  will  be  considered 
on  an  individual  basis. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Graduate  Program 

(See  under  the  Graduate  School,  page  164.) 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

fHARRis  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

^William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Arthur  Emil  Fink,  Ph.D.,  M.S.W.,  Dean 

§||The    Administrative    Board 

Arnold  Kimsey   King,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education   and  Associate  Dean   of   the 

Graduate  School    (1955) 
Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Director  of  the  Institute 

for  Research  in  Social  Science   (1956) 
Henry  Parker  Brandis,  Jr.,  A.B..  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law    (1956) 
Edward  William  Noland,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  Professor  in 

the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science   (1957) 
George  Alexander  Heard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Research  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science    (1957) 
Sidney  Shaw  Chipman,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

(1958) 
William  LeRoy  Fleming,  B.A.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine   (1958) 
Earl  Emmett  Baughman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology    (1959) 
Harry  DeMerle  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics    (1959) 
Alan   Keith-Lucas,  M.A.    (Cantab.) ,  M.S.S.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social 

Work    (1960) 
Arnold  Kimsey   King,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education   and  Associate  Dean   of   the 

Graduate  School   (1960) 

General   Statement 

The  School  of  Social  Work  has  developed  from  an  earlier  School 
of  Public  Welfare  which  was  established  in  1920  in  accordance  with 
the  University's  policy  of  meeting  the  varying  needs  of  the  state  and 
the  Southern  region.  In  1931  the  School  of  Public  Administration  en- 
larged and  extended  the  program  for  the  training  of  qualified  per- 
sons for  public  positions.  An  essential  division  within  that  school 
was  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work.  In  1936  the 
Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work  became  a  Division  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  in  1950,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it 
was  named  the  School  of  Social  Work.  The  School  of  Social  Work 
is  an  accredited  member  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 


*  Resigned,   November   14,    1955. 
t  Acting  President  until   March    1,    1956. 
t  Acting   President   beginning   March    1,    1956. 

§  The  Chancellor,   the  Director  of  Admissions,   and  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  are  ex   officio 
members   of   the  Board. 

II  Dates   indicate  expiration   of  terms. 
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Its  program  for  the  training  of  psychiatric  social  workers  is  approved 
by  the  American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  consistently  has  emphasized  sound 
training  for  the  operation  of  the  social  services,  whether  those  services 
are  under  public  or  private  auspices.  However,  by  reason  of  the  na- 
ture of  many  of  the  problems  in  non-urban  areas,  there  has  been 
special  reference  to  the  unique  opportunities  for  training  workers  for 
services  in  those  areas. 

Opportunity  is  offered  for  concentration,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  master's  program,  in  public  assistance,  child  welfare  (including 
foster  care,  adoption  and  institutions),  family  counseling,  psychiatric 
social  work,  medical  social  work,  and  the  correctional  services  such  as 
casework  in  prison,  and  courts.  Training  in  social  agency  administra- 
tion is  available  as  well  as  for  community  welfare  organization  and 
social  welfare  research. 

The  work  offered  leads  to  the  degree  Master  of  Social  Work.  The 
applicant  must  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or 
university  of  recognized  standing,  with  eighteen  semester  hours  in 
the  social  sciences,  including  anthropology,  economics,  history,  po- 
litical science,  psychology,  and  sociology,  at  least  six  semester  hours 
of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  in  one  of  these  fields. 

The  Master  of  Social  Work  degree  is  based  upon  a  two  year  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  two  semesters  of  the  first  year  followed  by  the 
second  term  of  summer  school  and  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Ad- 
mission to  the  first  year  is  in  September,  while  the  second  year  pro- 
gram begins  in  mid-July  and  is  completed  the  following  June.  There 
is  a  period  of  supervised  field  work  in  each  year  of  the  program. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  located  in  Alumni  Building. 

The  students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  are  regularly  enrolled 
in  the  University  and  are  amenable  to  all  general  University  regula- 
tions and  to  the  special  regulations  of  the  School. 

For  further  information,  please  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work  for  the  separate  bulletin  of  that  School. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

•Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  ihe  University  of  North  Carolina 

-[Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

X William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Lucile  Kelling,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Dean 

§The  Administrative  Board 

Carlyle  James  Frarey,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Werner  Paul  Friederich,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  and  Comparative  Literature 

Fletcher  Melvin  Green,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  History  and  Research  Professor 

in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Margaret  Ellen  Kalp,  B.A.,  M.A.  in  L.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Lucile  Kelling,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Robert  Alfred  Miller,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library   Science 
Paul  Woodford  Wager,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

General  Statement 

The  School  of  Library  Science  opened  in  September,  1931,  as  a 
unit  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  it  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
library  science  courses  offered  in  the  summer  and  regular  terms  since 
1904.  The  School  is  accredited  by  the  American  Library  Association 
and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Quarters  for  the  School,  comprising  rooms  for  laboratory  work, 
lectures,  and  seminars,  a  stack  area  for  the  School's  library,  and  offices 
for  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff,  cover  the  entire  top  floor 
of  the  west  wing  of  the  University  Library. 

The  town  school  system  maintains  a  high  school  library  and  an 
elementary  school  library  available  for  observation.  Within  driving 
distance  of  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours  are  the  State  Library; 
the  Library  Commission  headquarters;  the  school  and  public  library 
systems  of  Durham,  Raleigh,  and  Greensboro;  and  the  libraries  of 
Duke  University,  The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  and  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  School  offers  four  programs:  an  eighteen-semester-hour  un- 
dergraduate program  for  students  interested  in  preparing  for  positions 


*  Resigned,  November   14,   1955. 
t  Acting   President  until   March    1,    1956. 
t  Acting  President  beginning  March    1,    1956. 

§  The  Chancellor,   the  Director  of  Admissions,   and  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  are  ex   officio 
members   of  the  Board. 
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as  teachers  and  librarians  in  the  smaller  public  schools;  a  basic  one- 
year  program  for  college  graduates  preparing  for  beginning  positions; 
and  two  masters'  programs,  one  for  public  school  librarians  and  one 
for  work  in  any  type  of  library. 

Applicants  may  enter  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  any  term, 
but  the  beginning  of  the  summer  session  or  fall  semester  is  recom- 
mended in  order  to  insure  a  full  program  of  work.  Some  courses  have 
prerequisites  which  cannot  be  taken  unless  the  curriculum  is  begun 
at  one  of  these  times. 

A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college  or  university  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  all  of  the  programs  leading  to  a  degree.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  essential  to  satisfactory 
work  in  many  types  of  libraries  and  very  desirable  in  others.  Latin  is 
important  as  a  basis  for  other  languages. 

Eighteen  semester  hours  in  an  approved  library  science  program 
is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  programs  for  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  School  Librarianship  and  Master  of  Science  in  Library 
Science. 

A  minimum  residence  of  two  semesters  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  required  for  any  degree.  Students  who  are  admitted  with 
advanced  standing  in  library  science  must  complete  in  the  School  or 
in  another  division  of  this  institution  an  equivalent  number  of 
courses  approved  by  the  Dean.  All  work  credited  toward  a  degree 
must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  courses  of  the  regular  session  are  repeated  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion.   The  same  requirements  apply  as  in  the  regular  session. 

The  present  demand  for  professional  librarians  is  unusually  great. 
Requests  are  received  almost  daily  from  various  types  of  libraries  in 
this  country  and  overseas  for  recommendations  for  all  sorts  of  posi- 
tions. Although  the  School  cannot  guarantee  positions  for  its  gradu- 
ates it  assists  them  not  only  in  securing  their  first  positions,  but  in 
advancing  to  other  positions  later. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  School  for  either  the  regular 
session  or  the  summer  session  should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible  of  the  session  to  be  attended.  Application  should  be  made 
on  forms  which  are  secured  from  the  Admissions  Officer,  School  of  Li- 
brary Science,  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  undergraduate  courses  see 
Department  of  Library  Science,  Part  IV;  for  the  graduate  courses  see 
the  special  catalogue  of  the  School. 


Part  Four 
ACADEMIC    DEPARTMENTS 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

In  this  section  are  listed  and  described  all  courses  offered  in  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  University  except  those  in  the  professional 
schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  Public 
Health,  Library  Science,  and  Social  Work.  For  courses  in  these  schools 
see  the  special  bulletins. 

The  requirements  for  majors  are  shown,  after  the  faculty  lists,  in 
connection  with  the  materials  concerning  the  various  departments. 

The  work  of  the  University,  except  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry,  is  arranged  and  offered  on  the  semester  system,  the  regular 
session  being  divided  into  two  approximately  equal  parts  called  the 
fall  and  spring  semesters.  The  summer  session  is  divided  into  two 
terms. 

Work  is  valued  and  credited  toward  degrees  by  semester  hours, 
one  such  hour  being  allowed  for  each  class  meeting  a  week  for  a 
semester,  laboratory  or  field  work  counting  one  hour  for  each  two 
hours  of  work  in  laboratory  or  field,  and  work  in  studio  (art)  count- 
ing one  hour  for  each  three  hours.  In  the  following  announcements 
of  courses  the  numbers  in  parentheses  following  the  descriptive  titles 
show  the  credits  allowed  in  semester  hours.  Except  in  the  case  of 
courses  meeting  regularly  three  times  a  week,  the  number  of  actual 
hours  a  course  meets  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  course. 
The  meetings  of  a  few  advanced  courses,  however,  are  arranged  by 
the  professor  in  charge. 

In  the  event  that  required  freshman  subjects  are  taken  after  a 
student  begins  his  junior  year  or  required  sophomore  subjects  after 
he  begins  his  senior  year,  such  subjects  carry  half  credit  only. 

Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  for  undergraduates  only; 
those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  for  advanced  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates;  those  numbered  from  200  to  400  are  for  graduates 
only.  Courses  in  chemistry  for  undergraduates  are  grouped  by  decades 
under  the  headings  inorganic,  analytical,  organic,  etc.  Undergraduates 
may  not  take  courses  numbered  above  200  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor  in  the  course  and  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
Permission  must  also  be  secured  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  the  dean  of  the  college  involved.  Courses  numbered  from 
I  to  100  carry  no  credit  toward  any  advanced  degree. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  SCIENCE 

Professor:  G.  J.  Smith,  Colonel,  USAF 

Associate  Professor:  T.  T.  Gilchrist,  Major,  USAF 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  W.  Gabus,  Major,  USAF;  G.  D.  Lynn,  Sr.,  Major,  USAF;  J. 
Gerrity,  Captain,  USAF;  P.  J.  English,  Captain,  USAF 

Instructor:  M.  W.  Hudson,  Master  Sergeant,  USAF 

Administrative:  C.  W.  Clifford,  Master  Sergeant,  USAF;  A.  D.  Boyer,  Master  Ser- 
geant, USAF;  C.  E.  Rector,  Staff  Sergeant,  USAF 

Supply:  J.  W.  Hawk,  Staff  Sergeant,  USAF 

General  Information 

The  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  constitutes  a  regular  department 
of  instruction  within  the  University.  It  is  known  as  the  Department  of 
Air  Science.  Academic  credits  toward  degrees  are  allowed,  as  in  other 
departments. 

Air  Force  Commissions 

Cadets  successfully  completing  the  requirements  for  a  degree  and 
the  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  course  of  instruction  are  commissioned  Sec- 
ond Lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve.  All  who  are 
commissioned,  with  the  exception  of  Veterans,  are  then  called  to  active 
duty.  After  one  year  of  active  duty,  they  may  apply  and  compete  for 
Commissions  in  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

Emoluments 

Advanced  students  (third  and  fourth  year)  are  allowed  a  monetary 
allowance  in  lieu  of  rations  which  amounts  to  a  total  of  approximately 
$525.00.  This  is  in  addition  to  uniforms,  books,  and  training  equip- 
ment, all  of  which  are  furnished  the  students  at  government  expense. 
For  attendance  at  summer  camp  students  receive  in  addition  approxi- 
mately $105.00. 

Course  of  Instruction 

Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  divided  into  two  phases,  the  basic  course 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  the  advanced  course 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
basic  phase  are  not  difficult  to  meet.  However,  admission  to  the  ad- 
vanced phase  is  by  selection.  Standards  are  high  and  cadets  with  the 
better  academic  and  leadership  records  who  are  qualified  to  fly,  and 
desire  to  fly,  are  given  first  consideration.  The  generalized  curriculum 
is  designed  to  train  junior  officers  for  the  Air  Force.  Graduates  of  the 
program  may  undertake  specialized  training  after  they  have  been 
called  to  active  duty. 
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Basic  Course 

Male  students  in  the  freshman  class  who  are  physically  qualified, 
American  citizens,  and  not  yet  24  years  of  age,  may  take  the  basic 
courses  in  Air  Science  as  a  requirement  toward  graduation.  Credit 
may  be  allowed  for  six  months  or  more  of  honorable  service  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard. 

Advanced  Course 

The  advanced  course  consists  of  two  years  of  instruction  and  a  sum- 
mer camp  which  will  normally  come  between  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  advanced  course,  i.e.,  between  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
A  student  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  or  have  had  twenty- 
four  months  honorable  active  service  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard  to  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  advanced  course 
and  must: 

a.  not  have  reached  26  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  initial  enroll- 
ment; 

b.  be  physically  fit  as  evidenced  by  a  physical  examination; 

c.  successfully  accomplish  an  Officer  Qualification  Test; 

d.  have  at  least  four  academic  semesters  to  complete  before  grad- 
uation; 

e.  be  pursuing  a  normal  four-year  course  with  the  intention  of 
securing  a  degree; 

f.  sign  an  agreement  (contract)  in  writing  to  complete  the  course; 

g.  be  in  good  academic  standing  with  the  University. 

Academic  Credits 

Cadets  who  successfully  complete  the  Air  Science  courses  are 
granted  24  semester  hours  credit.  This  credit  may  be  substituted  for 
five  of  the  courses  required  for  the  degree  as  follows:  one  elective 
course  in  the  General  College  and  four  elective  courses  in  the  upper 
colleges. 

Cadets  are  advised  to  consult  their  advisers  and  deans  or  depart- 
ment heads  concerning  appropriate  substitutions. 

Grading  System 

The  status  of  each  student  in  the  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  that  of 
an  officer  candidate.  Evaluation  of  his  abilities  is  not  based  entirely 
on  the  grade  he  is  awarded  for  classroom  recitations,  oral  or  written, 
but  includes  his  attitude  and  ability  as  a  leader  during  the  practical 
drill  periods.  A  student's  potential  value  as  a  leader  is  demonstrated 
to  an  important  degree  by  his  response  to  the  entire  scope  of  military 
instruction  and  military  procedure  as  portrayed  by  his  interest,  con- 
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duct,  alertness,  orderliness,  classroom  and  drill  attendance,  neatness, 
care  of  his  uniform  and  equipment,  and  similar  related  matters. 

The  student's  final  grade  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  those  attri- 
butes combined  with  his  academic  standing. 

Texts  and  Equipment 

The  federal  government  provides  all  necessary  texts  and  equip- 
ment to  carry  out  the  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  program. 

Uniforms 

Uniforms  for  all  enrollees  are  furnished  by  the  government.  The 
uniform  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  officers  in  the  regular  service 
and  consists  of  both  summer  khaki  and  winter  wool,  including  coats, 
shoes,  and  all  accessories. 

Uniforms  must  be  worn  at  specified  drill  periods  and  may  be  worn 
at  other  classes  and  exercises. 

Enrollment  and  Continuance  Requirements 

The  general  requirements  for  enrollment  and  continuance  in  the 
Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  are  that  the  student  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  be  physically  qualified  as  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  execute  a  DD  Form  98  "Loyalty  Certificate  for  Armed  For- 
ces Personnel,"  be  accepted  by  the  institution  as  a  regularly  enrolled 
student,  be  under  24  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  enrollment  in  the  basic 
course,  and  that  he  successfully  complete  such  general  survey  or  screen- 
ing tests  as  are  given  to  determine  eligibility  for  admittance  to  ad- 
vanced courses.  A  student  entering  with  advanced  standing  by  reason 
of  one  year's  military  service  may  enroll  at  an  age  which  will  enable 
him  to  complete  all  requirements  for  a  commission  before  his  twenty- 
eighth  birthday.  Enrollees  in  the  advanced  course  must  agree  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  instruction  offered  unless  relieved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

Deferment 

A  quota  for  deferment  from  induction  into  the  armed  services  is 
assigned  each  year  to  the  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C.  at  this  University. 
These  deferments  are  allotted  to  individual  enrollees  who  maintain 
satisfactory  grade  averages.  Such  deferred  students  are  exempt  from 
service  in  the  armed  forces  while  pursuing  the  Air  Force  R.  O.  T.  C. 
program  and,  in  general,  until  graduation  from  the  University. 

Summer  Camp 

The  advanced  camp  consists  of  a  four-week  period  of  inten- 
sive  applicatory    training   in   general    and    specialized    military    and 
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Air  Force  fields,  and  normally  is  attended  by  the  advanced  course 
student  during  the  summer — between  the  two  academic  years  of  the 
course.  Attendance  at  summer  camp  will  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  A.F.R.O.T.C.  course  of  instruction  offered  the  first  se- 
mester of  the  senior  year. 

Curriculum 

BASIC   COURSE 

AS  101-102.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  THE  AIR  FORCE  (2  each).  No 
credit  will  be  given  for  AS  101  until  102  is  completed. 

Details  of  the  A.  F.  R.  O.  T.  C.  program;  moral  and  statutory  obligations  for 
military  service;  introduction  to  aviation;  fundamentals  of  global  geography;  inter- 
national tensions  and  security  structures;  instruments  of  national  military  security; 
drill — basic  military  training. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  101,  fall;  102,  spring. 

AS  201-202.  ELEMENTS  OF  AERIAL  WARFARE  (2  each).  No  credit  will  be 
given  for  AS  201  until  202  is  completed. 

The  purposes,  process,  and  primary  elements  of  aerial  warfare;  targets,  weapons, 
delivery  aircraft,  bases,  and  operations;  purpose  and  provisions  of  the  USAF  Officer 
Career  Program;  survey  of  occupational  fields  open  to  USAF  officers;  opportunities 
for  and  obligations  of  a  career  in  the  USAF  as  an  officer;  cadet  noncommissioned 
officer  training. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  201,  fall;  202,  spring. 

ADVANCED   COURSE 

AS  301,  302.    APPLIED  AIR  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNIQUES    (4  each). 

The  Air  Force  Commander  and  his  staff;  problem  solving  techniques;  the  com- 
munication process;  instructing  in  the  Air  Force;  military  law,  courts  and  boards; 
applied  aid  science;  air  force  base  functions;  higher  cadet  noncommissioned  officer 
training. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  301,  fall;  302,  spring. 

AS  401,  402.    LEADERSHIP  AND  AIRPOWER  CONCEPTS    (4  each)  . 

Leadership  seminar;  career  guidance;  military  aspects  of  world  political  geog- 
raphy; military  aviation  and  the  art  of  war;  briefing  for  commissioned  service;  cadet 
commissioned  officer  training. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  401,  fall;  402,  spring. 

Drill  and  Exercise  of  Command 

All  laboratory  hours,  throughout  the  course  of  instruction  in  both 
Basic  and  Advanced  Air  Science,  are  devoted  to  drill  and  exercise  of 
command.  This  involves  instructions  and  student  participation  in  the 
following  subjects:  drill,  military  customs,  courtesies,  leadership,  char- 
acter development,  esprit  de  corps,  discipline,  group  action,  morale, 
continuous  training  in  command  and  staff  functions,  and  other  phases 
of  other  officer  responsibility. 
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*DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

Professors:  C.  W.  Hooker,  W.  C.  George 
Associate  Professors:  C.  D.  Van  Cleave,  C.  T.  Kaylor 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  A.  Green,  Ira  Fowler 
Instructors:  W.  E.  Dossel,  P.  P.  Vaughn,  E.  C.  Berkowitz 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

41.  INTRODUCTORY  HUMAN  ANATOMY  (3). 

A  general  course  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  preparing  for  careers  as  dental 
hygienists  or  X-ray  technicians. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  semester.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Messrs.  Fowler  and  Green. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  CENTRAL    NERVOUS   SYSTEM    AND    ORGANS    OF    SPECIAL   SENSE 

(4  2/3) . 

Four  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee  for 
non-medical  students,  $5.00.    Messrs.  Berkowitz,  Green,  and  Hooker. 

102.  GENERAL  HISTOLOGY  AND  ORGANOLOGY    (5   1/3). 

Four  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee  for 
non-medical  students,  $5.00.    Messrs.  Berkowitz,  Green,  and  Hooker. 

103.  EMBRYOLOGY    (2  2/3) . 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
for  non-medical  students,  $5.00.    Messrs.  George  and  Dossel. 

104.  CYTOLOGY  AND  HISTOGENESIS  (4).  Prerequisites,  Anatomy  102,  Ana- 
tomy 103. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
for  non-medical  students,  $5.00.   Mr.  George. 

105ab.  ANATOMY    (10) . 

Three  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lab- 
oratory fee  for  non-dental  students,  $15.00.    Messrs.  Kaylor  and  Fowler. 

106.  HISTOLOGY  AND  ORGANOLOGY    (6  2/3) . 

Five  lecture  and  ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee  for 
non-dental  students,  $5.00.    Messrs.  George  and  Dossel. 

107ab.  GROSS  ANATOMY    (12  2/3) . 

Four  lecture  and  eleven  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lab- 
oratory fee  for  non-medical  students,  $15.00.    Messrs.  Van  Cleave  and  Vaughn. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  COMPARATIVE  HEMATOLOGY    (4) . 

Time  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  George. 

207.  REGIONAL  ANATOMY    (2  or  more) . 
Time  to  be  arranged.   Staff. 

310.  RESEARCH    (2  or  more) . 
Staff. 


•This  is  also  a  department  in  the  School  of  Medicine  which  operates  on  the  quatter  system. 
Therefore,  some  of  its  courses  are  taught  by  the  quarter.  The  credit  in  parentheses  after  the  course 
tide  is   in   semester   hours. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

(See  Classics) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

Professors:  J.  V.  Allcott,  Kenneth  Ness,  Clemens  Sommer 

Associate  Professor:  George  Kachergis 

Assistant  Professor:  Robert  Howard 

Curator:  Lynette  Warren 

Gallery  Assistants:  William  Mangum,  Willard  Payne 

Library  and  Gallery  Assistant:  Eleanor  Driscoll 

Graduate  Assistant:  Priscilla  Roetzel 

Courses  in  art  are  for  art  majors  and  for  general  students  in  the 
University.  Courses  for  art  majors  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a 
basic  art  training  in  studio  work  and  art  history  within  the  liberal 
arts  program  and  also  to  lay  the  foundations  for  graduate  work. 
Courses  for  general  students  provide  an  opportunity  to  study  art  for 
its  broadening  value  in  the  liberal  arts  program.  The  study  of  art  at 
the  University  is  facilitated  by  books  and  photographs  in  Person  Hall 
Art  Library  and  by  exhibitions  in  Person  Hall  Art  Gallery  and  in  the 
Morehead  Building. 

Course  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  with  art  as  a  major.  In  the 
freshman  year  take  Art  44  and  46.  In  the  sophomore  year  take  four 
Art  courses  including  Art  48,  55,  41  or  42  or  43.  These  art  courses 
are  counted  as  the  sophomore  electives  of  the  Art  student.  Art  courses 
taken  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  permit  concentration  in  art  his- 
tory, art  education,  painting,  sculpture  or  graphic  design. 

For  graduate  programs  in  art  history,  creative  work,  or  art  edu- 
cation, see  the  Graduate  School  catalogue. 

The  Department  of  Art  reserves  the  privilege  of  keeping  examples 
of  the  work  of  any  student. 

As  a  part  in  the  program  of  the  study  of  art  are  student  group 
trips  to  art  galleries.   The  cost  for  these  trips  is  $20  to  $30. 

For  courses  in  ancient  art  see  archaeology  courses  listed  under  the 
Department  of  Classics  (page  233) . 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

The  following  three  courses  are  introductions  to  the  history  and 
interpretation  of  art,  tracing  the  three  arts  throughout  Western  civil- 
ization. For  general  students  in  the  University.  Each  course  may  be 
taken  separately. 
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41.  HISTORY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  ARCHITECTURE    (3). 

Spring.    Mr.  Allcott. 

42.  HISTORY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCULPTURE    (3)  . 

Fall.    Mr.  Sommer. 

43.  HISTORY  AND   INTERPRETATION   OF  PAINTING    (3)  . 

Fall  and  spring.   Messrs.  Allcott  and  Sommer. 

The  two  courses  immediately  following  are  available  for  the  gen- 
eral student  to  give  him  an  approach  to  art  through  work  in  the 
studio.   Each  course  may  be  taken  independently. 

44.  APPROACHES  TO  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING   (3). 

An  introduction  to  the  structural  elements  of  a  picture.  Black,  white,  and  color 
using  various  media.    Problems  in  still  life,  landscape,  and  the  figure. 

Six  studio  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Kachergis. 

46.  APPROACHES  TO  SCULPTURE    (3)  . 

An  introduction  to  three-dimensional  design  in  materials  such  as  clay,  plaster, 
wood,  wire.    Developing  basic  principles  of  art  structure. 

Six  studio  hours  a  week,  fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Howard. 

48.  LETTERING,  LAYOUT,  AND  ADVERTISING  DESIGN    (3)  . 
Fundamentals  of  lettering.   Newspaper,  magazine,  and  advertising  layout.    Poster 

design,  charts,  direct  mail,  and  other  art  for  industry.   Emphasis  on  studio  methods. 
Open  to  students  in  advertising,  journalism,  and  other  fields. 

Eight  studio  hours  a  week,  fall.    Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Ness. 

49.  DESIGN    (3)  . 

An  introduction  to  studio  methods  in  design  with  color,  form,  movement.  Prob- 
lems in  textiles,  furniture,  display,  etc. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week.    Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Kachergis. 

50.  PICTORIAL  CONTINUITY   (3)  . 

Visualization  and  planning  of  film  strips,  exhibitions,  picture  books,  and  articles. 
Open  to  students  of  Public  Health,  Education,  and  other  departments. 

Eight  studio  hours  a  week.    Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Allcott. 

51.  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE    (3). 

An  illustrated  lecture  course  on  the  great  cathedrals  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England  during  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods. 
Mr.  Sommer. 

52.  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE    (3)  . 

A  study  of  architecture  in  Italy  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century 
ivith  emphasis  on  the  revival  of  classic  principles  and  form. 
Mr.  Sommer. 

53.  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE    (3)  . 

An  illustrated   lecture   course  on   architecture  and  related   design   in   furniture 
and  abstract  art.    Field  trips. 
Mr.  Allcott. 

55.  ARTS  AND   CRAFTS    (3)  . 

Sketching  and  painting;  clay  modeling  and  paper  sculpture;  block  printing;  tex- 
tile designs.   The  planning  of  art  projects  with  regard  to  local  resources. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.  Messrs.  Ka- 
chergis and  Howard. 
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61.  MEDIEVAL  SCULPTURE  (3).  Prerequisite,  Art  42,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

A  study  of  medieval  sculpture  during  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods,  with 
emphasis  on  the  sculptural  decorations  of  the  French  cathedrals. 
Mr.  Sommer. 

62.  RENAISSANCE  SCULPTURE  (3).  Prerequisite,  Art  42,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

Beginning  with  the  classic  revival  in   the   thirteenth   century,   this  course  will 
trace  the  Renaissance  idea  in  sculpture  from  the  Pisanos  to  Michelangelo. 
Mr.  Sommer. 

70.  AMERICAN  ART    (3)  . 

From  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
Mr.  Allcott. 

71.  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  PAINTING   (3). 

A  study  of  painting  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  and 
its  significance  for  the  cultural  development. 
Fall.   Mr.  Sommer. 

74.  BAROQUE  PAINTING  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  (FLANDERS  AND 
HOLLAND)     (3) .    Prerequisite,  Art  43,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

This  course  will  be  centered  on  the  two  great  masters,  Rubens  and  Rembrandt, 
with  special  stress  on  their  different  interpretations  of  the  Baroque  idea. 
Spring.    Mr.  Sommer. 

75.  CONTEMPORARY  ART   (3)  . 

Expressionism,  abstract  art,  superrealism,  and  other  developments  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.   Special  study  of  such  artists  as  Matisse  and  Picasso. 
Spring.    Mr.  Allcott. 

Education   77.     MATERIALS   AND    METHODS   FOR   THE   TEACHING    OF 

ART   (3). 

Two  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  a  week,  first  half  of  spring  semester.  Mr.  Kach- 
ergis. 

Education  80.  PRACTICE  TEACHING  OF  ART   (6)  . 

Second  half  of  spring  semester.    Mr.  Kachergis. 

81.  COMPOSITION    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Art  44. 

Representational  and  abstract  composition.  The  pictorial  unit  from  linear 
structure  through  area  relationships  to  three-dimensional  form.  Emphasis  on  line, 
tone,  and  texture  in  charcoal,  pencil,  pen,  water  color,  and  gouache. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Ness. 

82.  PAINTING  AND  PICTURE  STRUCTURE    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Art  44. 
Still  life,  figure,  landscape,  and  abstract  painting.   Emphasis  on  structure  in  line, 

plane,  and  volume;  tone,  area,  and  color  in  water  color,  gouache,  and  oils.   Projects 
ranging  to  mural  size. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $20.00.    Mr.  Ness. 

84.  CERAMIC  DESIGN    (3). 

Approaches  to  form  design;  the  function  of  decorative  processes  such  as  color 
slips,  sgraffito  and  glazing;  firing. 

Eight  studio  hours  a  week,  fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Howard. 
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85.  ADVERTISING  ART   (3) .    Prerequisite,  Art  48. 

Figurative  and  abstract  illustration  and  design  of  posters,  book  jackets,  visual 
aids,  exhibitions,  and  other  graphic  presentation  work  in  black  and  white  and 
color.    Experimentation  and  development  of  personal  professional  methods. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Eight  studio  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $15.00.    Mr.  Ness. 

86.  SCULPTURE,  CAST  AND  CARVED    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Art  46. 

Casting  of  plaster,  cement,  stone;  and  carving  in  wood,  stone,  etc.  Emphasis  on 
the  potential  of  solids  in  three-dimensional  design. 

Eight  studio  hours  a  week,  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Howard. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

105.  ADVANCED  PAINTING  AND  PAINTING  PROCESSES   (3)  .  Prerequisites, 

Art  81,  82,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Water  color,  tempera,  gouache,  oil,  and  synthetic  mediums.  Preparation  of  can- 
vas and  gesso  panels.  Consideration  of  line,  tone,  and  form  in  figure,  still  life,  and 
landscape  in  representational  and  abstract  forms. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $22.50.    Mr.  Ness. 

106.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  PAINTING  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Art  81, 
82,  or  instructor's  permission. 

Line  design,  flat  pattern,  volume  and  space  composition.  Exploration  of  visual 
and  tactile  potentials  in  representational  and  non-objective  picture  structure.  Em- 
phasis on  development  of  personal  methods.    Work  in  all  mediums. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $22.50.    Mr.  Ness. 

108.  ILLUSTRATION  AND  PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION  (3) .  Prerequisite, 
instructor's  permission. 

Projects  in  various  mediums  stemming  from  and  expanding  upon  student's  past 
and  current  work  in  other  advanced  classes. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  by  arrangement.  Laboratory  fee,  $15.00.  Messrs.  Ness, 
Kachergis,  and  Howard. 

110.  LIFE  DRAWING    (3).    Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Work  from  the  living  model:  pencil,  chalk,  crayon,  ink.  Consideration  of  an- 
atomy and  composition.   May  be  taken  two  times  for  credit. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  spring  1957.   Laboratory  fee,  $15.00.    Mr.  Ness. 

111.  SCULPTURE,  CONSTRUCTED  AND  APPLIED  MATERIAL  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Art  46. 

Construction  with  wood,  metal,  cardboard,  etc.;   and  design   through  building 
directly  in  plaster,  cement,  etc.   Emphasis  on  organization  of  space  as  form. 
Eight  studio  hours  a  week,  fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $15.00.    Mr.  Howard. 

112.  ADVANCED   SCULPTURE    (3).    Prerequisites,  Art  86,   111. 
Eight  studio  hours  a  week,  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $15.00.    Mr.  Howard. 

120,121.  GRAPHIC  ARTS   (3  each).    Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Laboratory  fee,  $22.50.    Messrs.  Kachergis  and  Ness. 

150.  PICTORIAL  CONTINUITY.  FILM  STRIPS,  SLIDE  TALKS,  PICTURE 
PUBLICATIONS  (3).  For  students  of  Art  and  Education.  Prerequisite,  six  se- 
mester hours  of  studio  work. 

Eight  studio  hours  a  week,  fall,  1955.    Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Allcott. 
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170.  IMPRESSION  AND  POSTIMPRESSIONISM    (3) . 

This  course,  beginning  with  neoclassicism  and  romanticism,  accents  later  nine- 
teenth-century developments  in  France  and  such  painters  at  Manet,  Renoir,  Ce- 
zanne, Van  Gogh. 

Fall.    Mr.  Allcott. 

171.  FLORENTINE  PAINTING   (3) .   Prerequisite,  Art  43. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  development  of  Renaissance  painting  in  Florence 
from  the  late  thirteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Mr.  Sommer. 

174.  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY    PAINTING    IN    NORTHERN    EUROPE     (3) . 

Prerequisite,  Art  43. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  roots  of  naturalism  in  Flemish  painting,  the  early 
masters  from  the  Van  Eycks  to  Breughel  will  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Sommer. 

177.  ORIGINS  OF  EUROPEAN  ENGRAVING  AND  WOODCUT  (3) .  Prereq- 
uisite, Art  42  or  43. 

After  tracing  the  origins  and  technique  of  engraving  and  woodcut,  their  inter- 
relations with  painting  and  sculpture  will  be  discussed,  with  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment in  Germany. 

Spring,  1956.   Mr.  Sommer. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

•240.  PAINTING   (3  or  6)  . 

Eighteen  studio  hours  a  week.    Laboratory  jee,  $30.00.    Messrs.  Kachergis,  Ness. 

•241.  SCULPTURE   (3  or  6) . 

Eighteen  studio  hours  a  week.   Laboratory  fee,  $30.00.    Mr.  Howard. 

•242.  GRAPHIC  ARTS    (3  or  6)  . 

Eighteen  studio  hours  a  week.    Laboratory  fee,  $30.00.    Messrs.  Kachergis,  Ness. 

•243.  GRAPHIC  DESIGN    (3  or  6)  . 

Eighteen  studio  hours  a  week.   Laboratory  fee,  $30.00.    Messrs.  Allcott,  Ness. 

253.  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE    (3). 
Mr.  Allcott. 

261.  LATE  GOTHIC  SCULPTURE    (3).    Prerequisites,  Art  42  and  61. 

Sculpture  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Scandinavia  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  relation  between  sculpture  and  contemporaneous 
painting  and  graphic  art  will  be  discussed. 

Fall,  1955.    Mr.  Sommer. 

270.  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  PAINTING    (3)  . 
Fall.   Mr.  Allcott. 

271.  VENETIAN  PAINTING   (3).    Prerequisites,  Art  43  and  71. 

The  course  will  be  concerned  principally  with  Renaissance  painting  (from 
Bellini  to  Tintoretto)  and  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  eighteenth-century 
masters    (Tiepolo  and  Guardi) . 

Fall,  1956.    Mr.  Sommer. 


Each   course   is  offered  for  a   total   of   twelve   semester   hours. 
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272.  NORTHERN  PAINTING   (3).    Prerequisites,  Art  43  and  71. 

After  an  introductory  discussion  of  medieval  painting,  the  course  will  trace 
the  beginning  of  the  new  painting  in  the  Netherlands  and  its  spread  over  the 
North-European  countries. 

Mr.  Sommer. 

274.  BAROQUE  PAINTING  IN  ITALY  AND  FRANCE  (3).  Prerequisites, 
Art  43  and  71  or  74. 

After  a  discussion  of  Mannerism,  the  Baroque  idea  will  be  traced  through  the 
French  Classicists  and  the  Italian  Naturalists  to  the  eighteenth-century  masters, 
Watteau  and  Fragonard,  Tiepolo  and  Guardi. 

Spring,  1957.    Mr.  Sommer. 

301.  RESEARCH    (3  or  6). 

A  research  course  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
department. 


ASTRONOMY 

(See  Physics) 


*DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  IMMUNOLOGY 

Professor:  D.  A.  MacPherson 

Associate  Professors:  W.  J.  Cromartie,  G.  P.  Manire 

Assistant  Professors:  W.  R.  Straughn,  J.  H.  Schwab 

Instructors:  A.  Widra,  Louise  Ward 

Research  Associate:  Janet  J.  Fischer 

Research  Assistants:  Brita  Tate,  E.  A.  Sharpless,  Glavdis  Basinger 

Graduate  Assistants:  Charles  McFarland,  K.  O.  Smith,  D.  D.  Pollard,  B.  S.  Rober- 

SON 

Technicians:  Tefta  Zografi,  Jane  Carter,  Modf.na  Blackwelder 

For  the  S.B.  degree  with  major  in  bacteriology,  a  minimum  of 
four  courses  (at  least  twenty  semester  hours)  in  bacteriology  are  re- 
quired. One  course  in  parasitology  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the 
required  courses  in  bacteriology.  In  addition,  four  courses  in  allied 
sciences  and  four  courses  outside  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences 
are  required.    A  suggested  program  of  study  follows: 

First  Year 

Chemistry    11-21  Social  Science   1-2 

English  1-2  Hygiene   11 

Mathematics  7,  8   (or  15,  16)  Physical  Education  1,  2 

French  or  German  3-4    (or  1-2  if 

student  lacks  adequate 

preparation) 


*  This  is  also  a  department  in  the  School  of  Medicine  which  operates  on  the  quarter  system 
Therefore,  some  of  its  courses  are  taught  by  the  quarter.  The  credit  in  parentheses  after  the  course 
title   is    in    semester   hours. 
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Second  Year 

English  21  Zoology  41,  42 

French  or  German  21  Physical  Education  3,  4 

Chemistry  43  Electives:    One    course    chosen    from    the 

Botany  41  humanities  courses  in  the  list  of  sopho- 

more electives  on  page  123  and  two  ad- 
ditional courses  from  any  of  the  courses 
in  this  list. 

Third  Year 

Physics  24-25  Electives,    *four   courses 

Bacteriology  51 
Chemistry   61,  64 

Fourth  Year 

Bacteriology  132  Bacteriology,  one  of  the  following: 

Bacteriology  112  Bact.  104,  106,  115,  120. 

Electives,   *four  courses 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  ELEMENTARY  BACTERIOLOGY  (4) .  Required  for  pharmacy  students. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21. 

Covers  the  general  principles  and  techniques  of  bacteriology  and  the  relations 
of  these  organisms  to  sanitation,  agriculture,  medicine  and  industry. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  semester.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00.    Mr.  Schwab. 

55.  ELEMENTARY  PATHOGENIC  MICROBIOLOGY  (5) .  Required  for  nurs- 
ing students;  other  students  by  permission  of  the  department.  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 11-12  or  11-21. 

A  course  covering  the  fundamental  principles  of  microbiology;  the  relation  of 
microorganisms  to  disease;  modes  of  infection;  and  the  etiologic  agents  of  the  im- 
portant infectious  diseases. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  semester.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00.    Mr.  Widra. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

lOlab.  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY  (8  2/3)  .  Required  for  medical  stu- 
dents; other  students  by  permission  of  the  department.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology 
51  or  equivalent. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  important  bacteria,  fungi,  rickettsiae  and  viruses  pro- 
ducing human  disease  including  host  parasite  relationships  and  the  principles  of 
immunology.    Laboratory  exercises  illustrate  important  diagnostic  techniques. 

Three  lecture,  one  conference,  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter; 
three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Both  quarters  must 
be  taken  consecutively  to  receive  credit.  Laboratory  fee  for  non-medical  students, 
$10.00.    Messrs.  MacPherson,  Cromartie,  Manire,  Straughn,  and  Widra. 


*  Four  of  rhe  eight  elective  courses   must  be   outside  the  Division    of   Natural   Sciences. 
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104.  IMMUNOLOGY   (4).    Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  lOlab  or  132. 

Lecture  and  laboratory  designed  to  study  immunological  principles  by  various 
in  vivo  and  in  vitro  techniques.  Emphasis  is  on  quantitative  immunochemistry  and 
the  chemical  and  physical  methods  used  in  this  field. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  semester.  Laboratory  fee, 
$10.00.    Mr.  Schwab. 

106.  MEDICAL  MYCOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  lOlab  or  132  or 
equivalent;  Botany  102  is  advisable. 

A  course  covering  the  higher  fungi  pathogenic  for  man.  A  detailed  study  is 
made  of  each  and  correlated  with  the  symptomatology,  immunology,  and  laboratory 
diagnosis  of  the  human  mycotic  diseases. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall 
semester.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Widra. 

112.  BACTERIAL  PHYSIOLOGY  (6).  Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  51,  Chemis- 
try 61,  62  or  64;  a  course  in  biochemistry  is  desirable. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  the  growth,  metabolism,  nutrition, 
enzyme  reactions,  and  effects  of  physical    and  chemical  agents  on  bacteria. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  semester.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.    Mr.  Straughn. 

115.  ADVANCED  BACTERIOLOGY  OR  IMMUNOLOGY  (3  or  more)  .  Prereq- 
uisites, Bacteriology  lOlab  or  132  and  permission  of  department. 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  research  methods.  Minor  investi- 
gative problems  are  conducted  by  the  student  with  advice  and  guidance  of  the  staff. 

Hours,  credit  and  laboratory  fee  to  be  arranged,  any  term.  May  be  continued  for 
credit  two  or  more  semesters.   Staff. 

120.  VIROLOGY    (4).    Prerequisites,  Bacteriology   lOlab  or  132. 

A  course  covering  the  nature  of  viruses  and  rickettsiae,  with  laboratory  exercises 
emphasizing  procedures  for  propagation  and  examination  of  these  agents,  including 
infectivity  tests,  serological  procedures,  and  identification. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring  semester.   Laboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Manire. 

132.  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY  (7).  Required  for  dental  students  and 
medical  technologists.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21;  and  two  courses 
selected  from  botany,  physics,  or  zoology. 

A  course  covering  general  bacteriological  and  serological  techniques;  common 
pathogenic  microorganisms,  with  particular  reference  to  the  oral  cavity;  and  the 
principles  of  sterilization,  disinfection,  chemotherapeusis,  and  immunity. 

Five  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter;  remainder  of  semester 
three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours.  Laboratory  fee  for  non-dental  students, 
$10.00.    Messrs.  MacPherson,  Manire,  Cromartie,  Straughn,  Schwab,  and  Widra. 

151.  GENERAL  BACTERIOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21, 
and  Botany  41  or  Zoology  41.  Open  only  to  majors  in  departments  other  than 
bacteriology. 

A  general  science  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  entire  scope  of  bac- 
teriology. Representative  microorganisms  are  studied  and  fundamental  principles 
are  stressed.   An  individual  laboratory  project  or  literary  review  is  required. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  semester.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00.    Mr.  Schwab. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

301.  RESEARCH  (5  or  more  each  term) .  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Opportunity  is  offered  properly  prepared  students  to  undertake  research  in  bac- 
teriology, immunology,  virology,  or  medical  mycology. 

Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged,  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee,  to  be 
determined.  May  be  continued  for  credit  two  or  more  semesters.    Staff. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  NUTRITION 

Professor:  J.  C.  Andrews 

Associate  Professors:  C.  E.  Anderson,  *J.  L.  Irvin 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  E.  Wilson,  M.  K.  Berkut 

Instructor:  C.  L.  Yarbro 

Graduate  Assistants:  Bradford  Miller,  H.  M.  Ederma 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  GENERAL  BIOCHEMISTRY  (4  2/3) .  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  43,  61  and 
64  or  equivalent. 

A  class  and  laboratory  course  for  students  of  dentistry  and  for  graduate  students 
majoring  in  departments  allied  to  Biochemistry.  For  such  graduate  students  it  may 
be  counted  a  part  of  a  minor  in  Biochemistry.  In  order  to  coincide  with  the 
quarter  system  of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  this  course  is  scheduled  only  up  to  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Three  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  semester  up  to  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Laboratory  fee  for  non-dental  students,  $10.00.  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Irvin,  Anderson,  Wilson,  Berkut,  and  Yarbro. 

103.  BIOCHEMISTRY  (7)  .  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  43,  61  and  64  or  equiva- 
lent. 

A  class  and  laboratory  course  for  students  of  medicine  and  for  graduate  stu- 
dents intending  to  major  in  Biochemistry  or  desiring  a  full  year's  course.  Designed 
as  preparation  for  Biochemistry  104,  it  covers  the  fundamental  chemistry  of  carbo- 
hydrates,  fats,   proteins,   vitamins,   and   minerals. 

Three  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee  for  non- 
medical students,  $15.00.    Messrs.  Andrews,  Anderson,   Irvin,  Wilson,  and   Berkut. 

(Note:  Prospective  graduate  students  should  consult  the  department  as  to  the 
change  in  schedule  from  January  1  to  the  end  of  the  semester.) 

104.  BIOCHEMISTRY    (7)  .    Prerequisite,  Biochemistry  103  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  103,  applying  the  principles  covered  in  that  course  to  metab- 
olism, acid-base  balance,  etc.  The  laboratory  work  includes  gastric  juice,  blood,  and 
urine  analysis.  After  completion  of  the  medical  students'  part  of  the  course  (about 
March  10)  graduate  students  will  be  introduced  to  a  study  of  biochemical  prepara- 
tions and  methods  for  their  analysis  as  well  as  to  some  elementary  physico-chemical 
principles  which  find  application  in  biochemistry. 

Three  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee  for 
non-medical  students,  $15.00.  Messrs.  Andrews,  Anderson,  Irvin,  Wilson,  and 
Berkut. 


*  Absent  on  leave,  December   15,    1955   to  September   15,    1956. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  ENZYMES    (5).    Prerequisites,   Biochemistry    103   and    104   or   equivalent. 
A  course  in   the  classification  and  properties  of  enzymes  and  in  the  mode  of 

action  and  kinetics  of  enzyme-catalyzed  reactions. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00. 
Messrs.  Irvin,  Anderson,  and  Wilson. 

202.  VITAMINS  AND  HORMONES  (5).  Prerequisites,  Biochemistry  103  and 
104  or  equivalent. 

The  chemistry  and  the  functions  of  the  vitamins  and  the  hormones  in  biological 
systems. 

Five  lectures  a  week,  spring.    Messrs.  Anderson,  Irvin,  and  Wilson. 

203.  INTERMEDIARY  METABOLISM  (5)  .  Prerequisites,  Biochemistry  103 
and  104  or  equivalent. 

The  intermediary  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins. 
Five  lectures  a  week,  fall.    Messrs.  Irvin,  Anderson,  and  Wilson. 

(Note:  Courses  201,  202  and  203  are  offered  in  alternate  years.) 

204.  BIOCHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS  (5)  .  Prerequisites,  Biochemistry  103 
and  104  or  equivalent. 

A  laboratory  course  in  biochemical  preparations  and  analytical  methods  for 
testing  their  purity. 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  either  semester.  Laboratory  fee,  $15.00.  Messrs. 
Andrews,  Anderson,  Irvin,  and  Wilson. 

211,  212.  SEMINAR  (1  each).  Prerequisites,  Biochemistry  103  and  104  or  equi- 
valent and  reading  knowledge  of  German. 

This  course  consists  of  reports  on  published  research,  chiefly  current  literature. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  both  semesters.  Messrs.  Andrews,  Anderson,  Irvin, 
and  Wilson. 

301,  302.  RESEARCH  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY   (6  or  more  each)  . 
Equivalent  of  six  or  more  hours  a  week  throughout  both  semesters.    Laboratory 
fee,  $15.00  each  semester.    Messrs  Andrews,  Irvin,  Anderson,  and  Wilson. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

Professors:  J.  N.  Couch,  H.  R.  Totten,  J.  E.  Adams,  V.  A.  Greulach 

Associate  Professor:  A.  E.  Radford 

Assistant  Professor:   C.  R.  Bell 

Curator  of  the  Herbarium:  A.  E.  Radford 

Assistant  Curator  of  the  Herbarium:  Harry  E.  Ahlf.s 

Research  Associate:  E.  Kathleen  Goldie-Smith 

Instructors:  W.  J.  Koch,  R.  L.  Wyatt 

Coker  Fellow:  Graham  Davis 

Teaching  Fellow:  J.  M.  Herr 

Graduate   Assistants:   D.   F.   Houck,   Pecgy-Ann   Kessler,   Henrietta   Laing,   R.   S. 

Leisner,  C.  E.  Miller,   (fall) ,  George  Ramseur,  Frances  E.  Silliman,  Jim  Hor- 

ton,    (spring) 

For  the  A.B.  with  major  in  botany  the  following  courses  are  re- 
quired: Botany  41  (or  1  with  grade  of  "B"  or  better) ,  42,  43,  and  three 
additional  courses  in  botany,  one  of  which  may  be  Bacteriology  51. 
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Also  required  are  Zoology  41,  42;  one  year  of  chemistry,  (preferably 
more)  ;  and  either  Physics  24-25  or  Geology  41-42,  (preferably  both) . 
Six  courses  in  departments  outside  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences are  required. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
read  the  instructions  under  the  School  of  Education  section  of  the 
catalogue,  page  148. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1.  PLANT  BIOLOGY  (4).  Freshman  or  sophomore  elective.  This  may  be  taken 
to  satisfy  partially  the  requirement  for  natural  science  in  the  General  College  but 
should  not  be  taken  by  anyone  intending  to  major  in  a  natural  science.  However, 
with  the  permission  of  the  department,  Plant  Biology  with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B" 
may  be  substituted  for  Botany  41  as  a  prerequisite,  or  as  one  of  the  six  courses  re- 
quired for  an  undergraduate  major. 

A  study  of  plants  as  living  organisms,  with  emphasis  on  their  life  processes, 
heredity,  relationship  to  environment,  and  biological  and  economic  importance. 
Fundamental  biological  principles  and  scientific  methods  are  illustrated  and  stressed. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00.    Messrs.  Adams,  Greulach,  Koch;  assistants. 

41.  GENERAL  BOTANY  I:  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY  (4).  To  be  taken  in- 
stead of  Botany  1  by  students  intending  to  major  in  the  natural  sciences.  Credit 
will  not  be  given  for  both  of  these  courses. 

An  introduction  to  the  structure,  physiology,  genetics,  and  classification  of 
plants. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  or  field  hours  a  week  either  semester,  with 
a  special  section  in  the  spring  for  pharmacy  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 
Messrs  Totten,  Radford,  Bell;  assistants. 

42.  GENERAL  BOTANY  II:  THE  PLANT  KINGDOM  (4)  .  Prerequisite,  Bot- 
any 41  or  1,   (see  above). 

A  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  the  structure,  reproduction, 
and  classification  of  selected  types.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  local  non- 
vascular and  vascular  plants. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  or  field  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00.    Mr.  Koch. 

43.  LOCAL  FLORA    (4).    Prerequisite,  Botany  41. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  seed  plants,  with  primary  empha- 
sis on  field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  local  flora. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  Mr. 
Radford. 

45.  PHARMACOGNOSY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Botany  41.  Required  of  second-year 
students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  open  to  others  only  by  special  permission 
of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

The  history,  production,  and  evaluation  of  crude  drugs  of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin;  microscopical  study  and  identification  of  powdered  drugs,  their  common 
adulterants;  and  some  food  products. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mr. 
Totten;  assistants. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  A  COMPARATIVE  SURVEY  OF  THE  NON-VASCULAR  PLANTS  (4). 
Prerequisite,  Botany  41    (or  1) ,  and  42. 

An  introduction  to  the  structure,  physiology,  and  life  histories  of  bacteria  (in- 
cluding the  actinomycetes) ,  fungi,  algae,  lichens,  mosses,  and  liverworts. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 
Mr.  Couch. 

102.  COMPARATIVE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS  (4)  .  Prereq- 
uisites, Botany  41    (or  1) ,  42    (or  101)  . 

Detailed  study  of  selected  vascular  plants  to  portray  the  evolutionary  develop- 
ment of  the  group. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  Mr. 
Adams. 

103.  TAXONOMY  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS  (4) .  Prerequisites,  Botany  41, 
43  or  equivalent. 

The  collection,  identification  and  preparation  of  herbarium  specimens  and  struc- 
tural studies  of  the  principal  families  of  flowering  plants. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 
Mr.  Totten. 

104.  INTRODUCTORY  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisites,  Botany  41 
(or  1)    and  42,  General  Chemistry. 

A  general  introductory  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  including  water 
relations,  mineral  metabolism,  photosynthesis,  foods,  digestion,  respiration,  assimila- 
tion, and  growth. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mr.  Greulach. 

105.  PLANT  ANATOMY    (4).    Prerequisites,  Botany  41,  42    (or  101),  102. 
Introduction  to  the  developmental  and  comparative  anatomy  of  vascular  plants. 

Practice  in  methods  of  anatomical  microtechnique. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mr.  Adams. 

106.  CYTOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisites,  Botany  41,  42;  chemistry  and  genetics 
recommended. 

The  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  plant  and  animal  cells. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
fall.    Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Bell. 

107.  PLANT  ECOLOGY    (4).    Prerequisite,  Botany   103. 

Study  of  ecological  principles  and  problems  primarily  in  relation  to  vegetation 
and  habitats  of  North  Carolina. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $8.00.   Mr.  Radford. 

108.  PLANT  BIOLOGY  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  (4)  .  This 
course  is  open  only  to  high  school  science  teachers  and  seniors  in  the  School  of 
Education.  It  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Botany  41  and  42  as  a  prerequisite 
for  Botany  103,  109,  and  155.    (Offered  as  Botany  110  during  the  summer  of  1955.) 

A  study  of  fundamental  botanical  facts  and  principles,  especially  those  important 
as  a  background  for  high  school  biology  teachers,  with  particular  emphasis  on  recent 
developments.  The  laboratory  work  stresses  experiments,  demonstrations  and  proj- 
ects useful  in  high  school  biology. 

Five  lecture  periods  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week,  summer  only.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Greulach. 
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114.  ALGAE   (4) .   Prerequisite,  Botany  42. 

A  survey  of  the  algae,  including  both  fresh-water  and  marine  groups. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Couch. 

115.  SURVEY  OF  THE  FUNGI    (4).    Prerequisite,  Botany  42. 

A  survey  of  the  fungal  groups,  including  the  true  fungi,  myxomycetes,  and 
lichens. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Couch. 

154.  DENDROLOGY   (4)  .    Prerequisite,  Botany  43  or  equivalent. 

A  taxonomic  study  of  the  native  and  introduced  woody  plants,  based  largely 
on  bud,  bark,  wood,  and  flower  characteristics. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  or  field  hours 
a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.   Mr.  Totten. 

155.  DENDROLOGY    (4)  .    Prerequisite,  Botany  43  or  equivalent. 

A  taxonomic  study  of  the  native  and  introduced  woody  plants,  based  largely 
on  leaf,  bark,  and  fruit  characteristics. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  periods  and  fifteen  laboratory 
or  field  hours  a  week,  second  term  of  the  summer  session.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 
Mr.  Totten. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

211,  212.  ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY:  PHYCOMYCETES,  ASCOMYCETES, 
BASIDIOMYCETES,  AND  FUNGI  IMPERFECTI  (5  each).  Prerequisite,  Bot- 
any 42  or  101. 

These  courses  are  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  mycology, 
plant  pathology,  or  microbiology.  Class  work  consists  of  lectures  and  student  re- 
ports on  the  literature;  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  collection  and  identifica- 
tion of  fungi,  study  of  their  structure  and  development,  techniques  for  isolation  and 
pure  culture  of  fungi.  Botany  211,  Myxomycetes,  Phycomycetes,  and  Ascomycetes; 
Botany  212,  Basidiomycetes  and  Fungi  Imperfecti. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  211,  fall;  212,  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $4.00  each  semester.    Mr.  Couch. 

221.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  I.  (5).  Prerequisite,  Botany  104 
or  equivalent;  general  physics  advisable. 

An  advanced  study  of  plant  colloids;  osmosis,  permeability,  water  absorption 
and  translocation;  soil  water  relations;  transpiration;  and  the  absorption,  trans- 
location, and  utilization  of  mineral  salts. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mr.  Greulach. 

222.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  II.  (5) .  Prerequisites,  Botany  104,  or 
equivalent,  and  organic  chemistry. 

An  advanced  study  of  plant  metabolism  and  growth,  including  enzymes; 
photosynthesis;  respiration;  carbohydrate,  fat,  and  nitrogen  metabolism;  plant 
hormones;  growth  dynamics  and  correlations;  and  the  effects  of  environmental 
factors  on  growth. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a 
week,  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mr.  Greulach. 

224.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  FUNGI  (2)  .  Prerequisites,  Botany  104  and  Botany 
115,  211  or  212. 

A  study  of  the  life  process  of  fungi  with  particular  emphasis  on  those  aspects 
which  differ  most  from  the  physiology  of  green  plants.    Nutrition,  respiration  and 
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fermentation,    synthetic    processes,    and    the    effects    of    environmental    factors    on 
growth  and  sporulation  are  stressed. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Two  lecture  and  report  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Mr.  Greulach. 

245.  ADVANCED  MACROPHARMACOGNOSY  (4)  .  Prerequisites,  Botany  45 
and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Studies  in  the  culture  of  crude  drugs  in  the  drug  garden,  and  in  the  harvesting 
and  preparation  of  cultivated  and  wild  crude  drugs.  Of  special  interest  to  grad- 
uate students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  though  open  to  others  also. 

One  lecture  or  report  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee, 
$10.00.    Mr.  Tot  ten. 

246.  ADVANCED  MICROPHARMACOGNOSY  (4)  .  Prerequisites,  Botany  45 
and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Advanced  study  of  plant  drugs;  general  methods  in  microanalysis  of  powdered 
drugs;  preparation  of  materials  for  study;  microanalysis  of  typical  drugs  and  their 
adulterants  and  mixtures.  Of  special  interest  to  graduate  students  in  the  School 
of  Pharmacy,  although  open  to  others  with  permission  of  instructor. 

One  lecture  or  report  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$10.00.    Mr.  Adams. 

251.  PHYLOGENY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS    (3). 

Prerequisite,  Botany   103. 

Comparative  study  of  modern  systems  of  classification  based  upon  morpholog- 
ical and  phylogenetic  considerations. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  One  lecture  or  report  and  four  laboratory  hours 
a  week,  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Adams. 

252.  VARIATION  AND  EVOLUTION  IN  PLANTS  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Botany 
106  or  one  course  in  genetics,  and  permission   of  instructor. 

Lectures  concerning  the  causes  and  patterns  of  variation  in  plants,  of  natural 
methods  whereby  this  variation  is  perpetuated,  and  the  effect  of  this  variation  on 
the  geographic,  taxonomic  and  economic  aspects  of  the  plants  studied. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.    Mr.  Bell. 

256.  PLANT  GEOGRAPHY    (2)  .    Prerequisite,  Botany  103. 

Discussion  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  the  geographic  distribution  of 
plants. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Two  lecture  or  report  hours  a  iveek,  fall.  Mr. 
Adams. 

261.  BIOSYSTEMATICS  (4).  Permission  of  instructor;  Botany  106  (or  252)  and 
Botany  251  recommended. 

A   consideration   of   recent   developments   in    plant    taxonomy,   with    particular 
emphasis   on    the   interrelationships    between    cytology,   morphology,   ecology,    phy- 
siology and  genetics  as  they  relate  to  the  solving  of  particular  taxonomic  problems. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  or  field  work 
hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Bell. 

262.  CYTOGENETICS  (4)  .  Prerequisites,  cytology  and  genetics,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

The  application  of  cytological  and  genetic  techniques  to  problems  in  plant 
breeding,  growth,  and  taxonomy. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Bell. 
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The  following  courses  are  designed  for  applicants  for  advanced  degrees.  The 
work  of  each  of  these  courses  may  be  continued  for  two  or  more  semesters  under 
the  same  course  number. 

Each  course  requires  six  or  more  laboratory  and  conference  hours  a  week,  fall 
and  spring.    Three  or  more  credits  are  given.  Laboratory  fee  $4.00  each  semester. 

310.  RESEARCH  IN  FUNGI. 
Mr.  Couch. 

320.  RESEARCH  IN  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Mr.  Greulach. 

330.  RESEARCH  IN  THE  TAXONOMY  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  Totten,  Adams,  Radford,  or  Bell. 

350.  RESEARCH  IN  THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS. 
Mr.  Adams. 

360.  RESEARCH    IN    CYTOLOGY    AND    CYTOGENETICS. 
Mr.  Bell. 

380.  MASTER'S  THESIS. 
Staff. 

390.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 
Staff. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Professors:  R.  J.  M.  Hobbs,  E.  E.  Peacock,  *J.  B.  Woosley,  G.  T.  Schwenning,  R.  P. 

Calhoon,  C.  H.  McGregor,  fj.  E.  Dykstra,  C.  S.  Logsdon,  W.  J.  Graham,  C.  A. 

Kirkpatrick,  J.  C.  D.  Blaine 
Associate   Professors:    C.   C.   Cartel,   A.   G.   Sadler,   G.   A.   Barrett,  J.  T.   O'Neil, 

A.  M.  Whitehill,  Jr.,  C.  S.  George1,   A.  W.   Pierpont,  W.  A.   Terrill,  C.   H. 

Kreps,  Jr. 
Assistant  Professors:   H.  Q.  Langenderfer,  G.  S.  Fyfe 
Lecturers:  R.  G.  Sarle,  F.  J.  Schwentker,  I.  N.  Reynolds 
Part-time  Lecturer:  C.  F.  Poston 

Part-time  Instructors:  C.  E.  Edwards,  D.  M.  Faulkner,  J.  D.  Gilliam,  T.  G.  Hurysz 
Julian  Price  Fellow  in  Life  Insurance:  C.  V.  Fisher 

SCHOOL    OF    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

The  several  curricula  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Business  Administration  are  described  in  detail  in  a  separate 
bulletin  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  a  request  to  the  Dean.  Students  in  other  schools 
and  colleges  wishing  to  take  Business  Administration  courses  for 
credit  should  consult  their  deans. 

Note:  Economics  31-32,  or  equivalent,  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  Economics  and  all  courses  in  Business  Administration,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  indicated.  Economics  61  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  substituted  for  Economics  31-32. 

*  Kenan  Professor,  Emeritus.    Died,  January  21,  195  6. 

t  Absent   on   assigned   leave,    Scott   Paper   Company,    1955-1956. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION   (3).   Prerequisite,  Economics  31  or  equivalent. 

The  forms  of  business  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  corporation.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  functions  of  production,  finance,  personnel,  marketing, 
risk-taking,  and  records  and  standards. 

66.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION (3).  Available  for  students  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration; 
not  open  to  others. 

The  basic  principles  of  psychology  which  will  enable  the  student  to  read  and 
evaluate  intelligently  in  any  of  the  special  fields.  Much  of  the  illustrative  ma- 
terial relates  to  business  problems. 

71.  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  I  (3).  Prerequisite  (or  corequisite) ,  Eco- 
nomics 31-32  or  equivalent. 

Fundamental  accounting  principles  applied  to  operations  of  single  proprietor- 
ships, partnerships,  and  corporations. 

Fall  and  spring.  Messrs.  Peacock,  Terrill,  Langenderfer,  Sarle,  Reynolds,  and 
Gilliam. 

72.  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  II  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administra- 
tion 71  or  equivalent. 

Intensive  study  of  theory  and  types  of  internal  and  external  usefulness  in  con- 
nection with  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  determination  of  income;  analy- 
sis of  financial  statements. 

Fall  and  spring.  Messrs.  Peacock,  Sadler,  Terrill,  Langenderfer,  Sarle,  and  Rey- 
nolds. 

91.  BUSINESS  LAW    (3). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
main  principles  of  law  which  govern  the  daily  conduct  of  business.  Contracts  and 
agency  are  given  special  attention. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.   Hobbs,   Carter,  and  Barrett. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

110.  REAL  ESTATE    (3). 

An  introduction  to:  the  economic  utilization  of  land;  the  relation  of  real  estate 
to  business;  the  real  estate  market;  factors  influencing  values;  legal  relationships; 
financing;  the  impact  of  government. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Pierpont. 

120.  GENERAL  INSURANCE    (3) . 

Fundamental  principles  of  insurance;  their  application  to  life,  property,  cas- 
ualty, and  social  insurance. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Schwentker. 

121.  LIFE  INSURANCE   (3). 

Basic  life  insurance  principles  and  practices;  includes  functions,  policy  types, 
premium  and  reserve  calculation;  settlement  options;  risk  selection;  individual 
and  group  coverages;  company  organization  and  management. 

Fall.    Mr.  Schwentker. 

122.  PROPERTY   INSURANCE    (3) . 

A  study  of  the  more  important  types  of  propertv  coverages,  including  fire, 
marine,  and  inland  marine  insurance.  Includes  hazards,  policy  types,  rate  deter- 
mination, company  organization,  state  regulations,  and  legal  background. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Schwentker. 
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123.  CASUALTY  INSURANCE    (3)  . 

The  social,  economic,  and  legal  bases  for  workmen's  compensation,  automobile, 
accident  and  health,  burglary,  fidelity,  surety,  and  other  casualty  insurances.  In- 
cludes rate-making,  contract  analysis,  types  of  companies,  and  state  regulation. 

Fall.    Mr.  Schwentker. 

124.  ADVANCED  LIFE  INSURANCE  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administra- 
tion 121  or  equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  the  specialized  life  insurance  services,  such  as  admin- 
istration of  policy  proceeds,  the  integration  of  life  and  property  estates,  and  busi- 
ness life  insurance. 

Spring.    Mr.   Schwentker. 

125.  ADVANCED  PROPERTY  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  (3) .  Prereq- 
uisites, Business  Administration  122  and  123  or  equivalent. 

Integration  of  property  and  casualty  insurance;  includes  situation  analysis, 
agent-client-company  relationships,  the  philosophy  and  development  of  insurance 
trade  associations  and  governmental  regulation. 

Spring.    Mr.  Schwentker. 

130.  PRINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT    (3) . 

A  survey  of  the  basic  principles  and  control  practices  of  modern  scientific  man- 
agement, as  applied  in  industry. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Dykstra,  George,  Faulkner,  and  Hurysz. 

131.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT:  THEORIES  AND  PRACTICES  (3) . 
Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  130  or  equivalent. 

A  case  analysis  course.  Actual  cases  from  industry  are  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
scientific  management  principles,  and  sound  solutions  are  sought.  Practice  in 
writing  problem-solution  reports  is  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Dykstra  and  George. 

133.  TIME  AND  MOTION  STUDY  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administra- 
tion 130  or  equivalent.    Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  only. 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  modern  motion  and  time  study. 
Laboratory,  six  hours;  fall  and  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Messrs.  Dykstra 
and  George. 

134.  PREDETERMINED  TIME  STUDY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Business  Admin- 
istration 130  or  equivalent  and  senior  standing. 

Predetermined  time  study  principles  and  practice;  recognition  and  definition  of 
fundamental  work  elements  and  their  keying  to  standard  data;  training  in  the 
application  of  predetermined  time  study  techniques. 

Recitation,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours;  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mr. 
Dykstra. 

135.  QUALITY  CONTROL  BY  STATISTICAL  METHODS  (Economics  173) 
(3) .    Prerequisite,  Economics  70  or  equivalent. 

Control  charts.  Historical  analysis.  Process  control:  variables;  defects;  defec- 
tives. Operating  characteristic.  Tolerance  limits.  Lot  acceptance:  single;  double; 
multiple;  sequential.    Producer's  and  consumer's  risk.    AOQL.    Cost  functions. 

Recitation,  three  hours;  laboratory  problems;  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mr. 
Cowden. 

136.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  CONTROL  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration   130  or  equivalent. 

Control  principles  and  their  application  to  insure  economical  job  order  and 
quantity  production:  economical  lot  sizes,  master  planning,  routing,  scheduling, 
machine  loading,  dispatching,  and  follow-up. 

Fall.    Mr.  George. 
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138.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration  130  or  equivalent. 

This  course  deals  with  the  solution  of  common  industrial  problems,  such  as 
determining  economical  manufacturing  lot  sizes  and  machinery  replacement  prob- 
lems.  The  approach  combines  management  principles  with  mathematical  methods. 

Spring.   Mr.  Dykstra. 

139.  INDUSTRIAL  PURCHASING  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
160  or  Business  Administration  130  or  equivalent. 

The  purchasing  function:  its  organization  and  major  problems;  includes  or- 
ganization, procedures  and  policies,  price  forecasting,  legal  aspects;  traffic  and 
claims,  stores  control,  budgeting,  and  measurements  of  performance. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Dykstra  and  Logsdon. 

141.  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT    (3). 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  industrial  traffic  de- 
partment and  the  rights  and  duties  of  shippers  as  well  as  the  carriers'  traffic 
operations  and  their  duties  and  rights  as  carriers. 

Spring.    Mr.  Blaine. 

142.  TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  141  or 
equivalent. 

A  course  designed  to  teach  the  students  to  analyze  traffic  situations  which  they 
are  likely  to  encounter  under  actual  conditions  through  the  use  of  selected  cases 
and  problems  in  industrial  traffic  management  and  carrier  traffic  operations. 

Spring.   Mr.  Blaine. 

150.  PERSONNEL  RELATIONS    (3) . 

Interpersonal  aspects  of  business  with  emphasis  on  the  human  phase  of  organ- 
ization, personnel  efficiency,  handling  personnel  situations,  developing  work  teams, 
labor  relations,  and  administration  of  other  matters  affecting  the  personnel  of  an 
organization. 

Fall  and  spring.  Messrs.  Schwenning,  Calhoon,  Whitehill,  Edwards,  and  Faulk- 
ner. 

153.  LABORATORY  ANALYSIS  IN  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Psychology 
181)  (3)  .  Advised  prerequisite,  Psychology  135  or  Business  Administration  150 
or  equivalent. 

A  laboratory  course  in  personnel  techniques  as  applied  practically  to  job 
analysis,  constructing  application   blanks,  rating  scales,   etc. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Miss 
Adkins  and  Mr.  Jeffrey. 

156.  PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  150 
or  equivalent. 

Development  of  personnel  projects  and  problem  solutions  on  a  professional 
scale.   Analysis  of  personnel  problems  by  use  of  case  studies  and  demonstrations. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Calhoon  and  Whitehill. 

159.  PERSONNEL  SELECTION  AND  COUNSELING  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Busi- 
ness Administration  150  or  equivalent. 

Study  of  factors  in  effective  selection  and  techniques  for  counseling  employees. 
Major  emphasis  is  on  job  analysis,  directive  and  non-directive  interviewing,  and 
other  selection  techniques. 

Recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  four  hours;  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Mr.  Calhoon. 
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160.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING    (3) . 

Marketing  organization  and  methods  with  emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  distribution.  Consumer  problems,  marketing  functions  and  institutions, 
marketing  methods  and  policies. 

Fall  and  spring.  Messrs.  Logsdon,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Fyfe. 

161.  ADVERTISING  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  160  or  equiva- 
lent. 

The  organization  and  functions  of  advertising  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
business  executive.  Topics  include  economic  and  social  aspects;  types  of  adver- 
tising and  purposes;   media   types,  selection   and   evaluation;   advertising  research. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

162.  SALESMANSHIP  AND  SALES  PROMOTION  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration  160  or  equivalent. 

Principles  of  effective  selling;  professional  aspects  of  personal  selling;  qualifica- 
tions and  obligations  of  salesmen;  program  planning  and  administration;  inter- 
departmental coordination  of  promotion  efforts. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

163.  ADVERTISING  PROBLEMS  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
161  or  graduate  standing. 

An  analysis  of  advertising  problems  confronting  management.  Case  studies 
emphasize  the  fitting  of  advertising  into  the  marketing  program,  its  control  and 
coordination,  and  the  evaluation  of  advertising  results. 

Spring.    Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

164.  WHOLESALING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  160  or  equiva- 
lent. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  wholesale  structure  and  of  such  wholesale 
management  problems  as  locations,  buying,  stock  control,  advertising,  selling,  order 
handling,  traffic  management,  credit,  and  expense. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.   Logsdon   and   Fyfe. 

165.  RETAIL  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Ad- 
ministration 160  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  present  retail  structure  and  its  development.  Analysis  is  made 
of  retail  management  problems  arising  in  determining  store  location,  layout,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  personnel,  and  control. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  McGregor  and  Fyfe. 

166.  RETAIL  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Ad- 
ministration 165  or  graduate  standing. 

A  problems  course  dealing  with  the  more  important  problems  which  confront 
retail  management  in  large  and  small  stores.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  plan- 
ning and  control  aspects  of  retail  management. 

Spring.    Mr.  McGregor. 

167.  SALES  MANAGEMENT  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  160 
or  equivalent. 

The  planning,  organization,  and  control  of  sales  operations.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  sales  manager's  functions  and  problems  in  manufacturing,  wholesaling, 
and  service  establishments. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Logsdon  and  Fyfe. 
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168.  SALES  AND  MARKET  ANALYSIS  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Economics  70  and 
Business  Administration   160  or  equivalents. 

A  study  of  procedures  and  problems  in  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  market 
areas,  distribution  channels,  and  marketing  methods.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  com- 
mercial research  in  the  determination  of  sound  marketing  policies. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  McGregor. 

169.  MARKETING  POLICIES  (3).  Prerequisites,  Business  Administration  160 
or  equivalent  and  senior  standing. 

A  problem  method  course  dealing  with  specialized  marketing  functions  and 
policies;  includes  product  and  line,  brands,  channels  of  distribution,  prices  and 
pricing,  sales  promotion,  and  operating  diagnosis  and  control. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Logsdon  and  Fyfe. 

171.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administra- 
tion 72  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  accounting  problems  involved  in  actuarial  science,  consignments,  in- 
stallment sales,  branches,  mergers,  partnership  installment  liquidation,  and  in- 
surance. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Peacock,  Sadler,  Terrill,  Langenderfer,  and  Reynolds. 

172.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
171  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  accounting  for  combinations,  consolidations,  trustees,  estates  and 
corporate  receiverships,  liquidations,  and  reorganizations. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Peacock,  Sadler,  Terrill,  and  Langenderfer. 

173.  COST  ACCOUNTING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  72  or 
equivalent. 

A  thorough  study  of  cost  systems,  including  job  order,  process,  and  standard 
costs.  Control  of  costs  is  stressed.  Laboratory  work  covers  job  order  and  process 
cost  sets. 

Recitation,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours;  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.   Messrs.  Peacock  and  Terrill. 

174.  ACCOUNTING  THEORY    (3) .    Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 

Critical  examination  and  analysis  of  accounting  principles  with  emphasis  on 
determination  of  cost  and  income,  valuation  and  statement  presentation.  Study 
of  current  problems  presented  in  accounting  literature  and  business  cases. 

Fall.    Mr.  Graham. 

175.  AUDITING    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Business  Administration   72  or  equivalent. 
A  course  in  auditing  theory  and  practice.    The  auditing  procedures  established 

by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  are  covered  and  the  duties  of  both  jun- 
ior and  senior  accountants  are  studied. 

Recitation,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours;  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Mr.  Peacock. 

177A.  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  INCOME  TAXATION  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  senior 
standing. 

Federal  and  state  income  tax  laws  and  their  application  to  tax  situations  for 
individuals  and  corporations.  Lectures  supplemented  by  laboratory  problems  and 
exercises. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Sadler,  Terrill,  and  Langenderfer. 
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177B.  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  TAXATION  (2) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Ad- 
ministration 177A  or  equivalent. 

Federal  and  state  income  tax  laws,  their  application  to  tax  situations  for  part- 
nerships, corporate  reorganizations,  personal  holding  companies,  estates,  trusts; 
estate,  gift,  and  inheritance  taxes.    Lectures,  laboratory  problems,  and  exercises. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Sadler,  Terrill,  and  Langenderfer. 

178.  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS  (3)  .  Prerequisite, 
major  in  accounting. 

A  review  of  the  general  and  specialized  accounting  problems  which  constitute 
the  subject  matter  of  C.P.A.  examinations. 
Spring.   Mr.  Langenderfer. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

179.  GOVERNMENTAL  ACCOUNTING  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Adminis- 
tration 72  or  equivalent. 

Application  and  procedures  for  fund  accounting  in  local  governments,  includ- 
ing counties,  townships,  cities,  villages,  school  and  special  districts.  Special  con- 
sideration given  to  drafting  of  work  sheet  layouts. 

Fall  and  spring.   Messrs.  Sadler  and  Terrill. 

180.  CORPORATION  FINANCE  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
71  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  corporate  financing.  The  methods  of 
raising  permanent  capital,  problems  of  current  financing,  the  treatment  of  earn- 
ings, and  financial  problems  incident  to  expansion  and  reorganization. 

Fall  and  spring.  Messrs.  O'Neil,  Pierpont,  and  Poston. 

182.  PROBLEMS  IN  BUSINESS  FINANCE  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Admin- 
istration 180. 

Utilizing  the  case  method  of  instruction,  this  course  analyzes  selected  prob- 
lems dealing  with  the  financial  administration  of  working  capital,  budgetary  plan- 
ning and  control,  financing  long-run  requirements,  reserve  and  dividend  policies, 
promotion,  expansion  and  combination. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  O'Neil. 

184.  COMMERCIAL  BANKING:  OPERATIONS  AND  POLICIES  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  81  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  banks;  analyses  of  bank  assets, 
liabilities,  earnings,  and  expenses;  the  interrelations  of  business  and  banking  pol- 
icies. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Kreps. 

185.  INVESTMENTS  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  180  or  equiva- 
lent. 

A  survey  of  investment  principles  and  practices.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed 
on  security  analysis  with  the  objective  of  developing  techniques  and  standards  of 
investment  appraisal. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  O'Neil. 

190.  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Economics  70  or  equivalent 
and  senior  standing. 

This  course  utilizes  economic  analysis  as  a  basis  for  decision-making  and  policy 
formulation  in  the  business  firm. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Winslow,  Pfouts,  and  Stanback. 
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193.  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  junior 
standing. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure,  development,  and  competitive  status  of  selected  in- 
dustries. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  technology  of  these  industries  and  the  prin- 
cipal  problems  of  their  management. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Mouzon. 

194.  CREDIT  TRANSACTIONS  AND  SALES  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Ad- 
ministration 91  or  equivalent. 

The   law   of  negotiable   instruments   and   the   legal   principles   governing  sales, 
including  conditional  sales  and  security  transactions,  are  covered. 
Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Hobbs,  Carter,  and  Barrett. 

195.  LAW  OF  TRADE  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  91  or 
equivalent. 

This  course  considers  the  law  affecting  the  conduct  of  trade  and  industry: 
nature  and  scope  of  competition  at  common  law,  and  legislative  attempts  to  fix 
the  boundaries  of  permissible  competition. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Barrett. 

196.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  BUSINESS    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 

Case  studies  and  supplementary  readings  are  used  to  develop  skill  in  (1)  recogni- 
tion and  analysis  of  problems  in  human  interaction,  and  (2)  formulation  and 
communication  of  positive  plans  for  responsible  administrative  action. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Calhoon  and  Whitehall. 

198.  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  (3).  Prerequisites, 
Business  Administration  91  and  194  or  equivalents. 

Analysis  of  common  law  rules,  statutes  and  court  decisions  governing  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  partnerships  and  corporations,  and  an  examination 
of  statutes  and  decisions  relating  to  bankruptcy. 

Spring.    Mr.  Carter. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

207.  SCIENTIFIC   MANAGEMENT    (3) . 

The  functions  and  theories  of  management  in  contemporary  business.  The 
management  movement,  scientific  method  in  management,  laws  of  organization, 
and  types  and  theories  of  management  organization. 

Fall.    Mr.  Schwenning. 

231.  PROBLEMS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  POLICIES  (3).  Prereq- 
uisite, Business  Administration  130  or  equivalent. 

An  intensive  coverage  of  the  industrial  management  area  of  business  adminis- 
tration by  individual  study,  case  analysis  and  reports.  The  development  of  sound 
manufacturing  policies,  through  critical  analysis  is  the  course  objective. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Dykstra  and   George. 

241.  TRAFFIC   ADMINISTRATION    (3). 

A  study  of  the  administrative  policies   of  a   traffic   department   as   an   integral 
part  of  the  overall  administrative  policies  of  an  organization. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Blaine. 

255.  WAGE  AND  SALARY  ADMINISTRATION  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration  150  or  equivalent. 

The  course  emphasis  is  upon  incentives,  job  evaluation,  and  other  approaches 
to  wages  and  salaries.    Developmental  and  administrative  aspects  are  stressed. 

Recitation,  tn]o  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours;  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Messrs.  Calhoon  and  Whitehill. 
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259.  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administra- 
tion 150  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  training  needs,  methods,  and  programs;  study  of  means  for  analyz- 
ing and  reviewing  development  at  all  levels.  Training  in  conference  leading, 
case  discussion  leading,  role  play  direction,  coaching  method,  and  job  instruction. 

Recitation,  one  hour;  laboratory,  four  hours;  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mr. 
Calhoon. 

260.  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administra- 
tion 160  or  equivalent. 

A  course  in  the  planning  and  control  of  marketing  operations.  Includes  fore- 
casting and  planning,  modern  control  techniques  and  practices,  and  appraisal  of 
distribution  costs  and  their  control. 

Fall.    Mr.   McGregor. 

268.  MARKETING  RESEARCH  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Business  Administration 
160  and  Economics  70  or  equivalents. 

A  course  covering  research  methodology  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
scientific  techniques  to  marketing  problems.  Critical  evaluation  of  information 
sources,  research  procedures,  and  utilization  of  research  findings. 

Spring.    Mr.  McGregor. 

273.  ADVANCED  COST  ACCOUNTING  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Business  Admin- 
istration 173  or  equivalent. 

Process    cost    accounting   procedures,    budgetary    control    and    cost    accounting, 
standard  cost  accounting,  and  managerial  analyses  and  reports. 
Fall.    Mr.  Terrill. 

274.  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Business  Administration  172, 
173  or  equivalents. 

The  design  and  installation  of  accounting  systems  for  textile  and  furniture 
manufacturing  firms,  banks,  and  public  utilities. 

Recitation,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours;  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Mr.  Sadler. 

276.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  THEORY  (3) . 

Critical  examination  of  accounting  concepts  and  standards.  Emphasis  on  income 
determination,  particularly  controversial  issues.  Study  of  current  problems  and 
contemporary  development  reflected  in  research  bulletins,  monographs,  journals, 
textbooks,  and  reports. 

Spring.    Mr.  Graham. 

280.  FINANCIAL  POLICIES  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  180  or 
equivalent. 

The  development  of  policies  by  business  enterprises  to  solve  financial  problems. 
Cases  selected  from  actual  experience  provide  the  basis  for  a  critical  evaluation  of 
managerial  decisions  which  create  a  defensible  financial  policy. 

Fall.    Mr.  O'Neil. 

290.  MANAGEMENT  ECONOMICS    (3)  . 

Concepts  and  methods  of  economic  analysis  are  applied  to  problems  of  policy 
and  operations  facing  the  business  executive.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  conditions  out- 
side the  business. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Winslow  and  Pfouts. 
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296.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  ADMINISTRATION    (3) . 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  develop  attitudes  and  skills  which  will  con- 
tribute to  maximum  effectiveness  in  the  human  aspects  of  administration.  Case 
studies,  supplemented  by  selected  readings,  stimulate  systematic,  rigorous  analysis 
and  decision-making  ability. 

Spring.   Messrs.  Calhoon  and  Whitehill. 

297.  BUSINESS  RESEARCH  AND  REPORT  WRITING    (3)  . 

Analytical  skills  and  reasoning  in  business  situations  are  developed  through 
the  preparation  of  a  variety  of  reports;  knowledge  of  sources  of  information  and 
their  effective  use  is  stressed. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Whitehill. 

299.  BUSINESS  POLICY   (3) . 

Integrating  and  building  upon  the  business  administration  "core,"  this  course 
approaches  policy-making  and  administration  in  a  firm  from  the  point  of  view 
of  top  management. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Barrett. 

355.  SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
150  or  equivalent. 

A  course  for  individual  research  in  special  fields  of  personnel  administration. 
*Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Schwenning,  Calhoon,  and  Whitehill. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

360.  SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING   (3) . 

A  course  providing  selected  graduate  students  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
intensive  study  of  specific  marketing  problems. 

*Fall.    Messrs.  McGregor,  Logsdon,  and  Kirkpatrick. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in 
charge. 

399.  SEMINAR    (3  each  semester) . 

Individual  research  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
department. 

*Fall  and  spring. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in 
charge. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  Arthur  Roe,  fF.  K.  Cameron,  J.  T.  Dobbins,  H.  D.  Crockford,  E.  C. 

Markham,  O.  K.  Rice,  fF.  H.  Edmister,  S.  B.  Knight 
Associate  Professors:  R.  L.  McKee,  S.  Y.  Tyree,  J.  C.  Morrow,  III,  J.  F.  Bunnett, 

Kerro  Knox 
Assistant  Professor:  C.  N.  Reilley 
Instructor:  D.  B.  Bright 
Research  Associates:  F.  Kohler,  F.  R.  Meeks,  T.  Okamoto,  R.  W.  Schmid,  R.  D. 

Srivastava 
Teaching  Fellows:  M.  G.  Baldwin,  V.  M.  Day,  Vello  Norman 
Teaching  Assistants:  T.  E.  Austin,  J.  Y.  Bassett,  R.  P.  Blair,  R.  T.  Campbell,  F.  E. 

Carevic,  G.  H.  Dority,  E.  R.  Epperson,  Anna  B.  Ferguson,  R.  D.  Frye,  Peggie 

B.  Garrison,  J.  N.  Godfrey,  F.  C.  Hentz,  G.  P.  Hildebrand,  Jerome  Hollander, 


*  Equivalent  of  three  hours  a  week. 
t  Professor,    Emeritus. 
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J.  H.  Holloway,  R.  L.  Holt,  C.  E.  Houston,  B.  F.  Hrutfiord,  J.  M.  Lobato, 
J.  T.  MacQueen,  K.  L.  Parks,  D.  C.  Priest,  J.  J.  Randall,  J.  K.  Ruff,  W.  G. 
Scribner,  R.  L.  Smith,  H.  M  Taylor,  D  L.  Venezky,  J.  C.  Watts,  J.  E.  Wise 

For  the  A.B.  with  a  major  in  chemistry,  one  of  the  following  four 
sequences  of  courses  may  be  selected:  Chemistry  11-21,  43,  51,  61,  62, 
44  or  83;  or  Chemistry  11-12,  21,  43,  61,  62,  44  or  83;  or  Chemistry 
11-21,  43,  44,  51,  61,  64,  83;  or  Chemistry  11-12,  21,  43,  44,  61,  64,  83. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
read  the  statement  on  page  140. 


Chemistry  11-21 

or 
-(-Chemistry  11-12 
English  1,  2 
Social  Science  1-2 


*Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 
Freshman  Year 


Mathematics  7,  8  or  15,  16 

German  3,  4 

Hygiene  11 

Physical  Education  1,  2 


Sophomore  Year 


Mathematics  31,  32 
Physics  24-25  or  34-35 
English  21 

Chemistry  43,  44  and  21,  if 
12  is  taken 


^German  21 
Physical  Education  3,  4 


Chemistry  51 
Chemistry  61,  62 
Mathematics  33 
Botany  41  or  Zoology  41 


Chemistry  181,  182 
English  59 


Junior  Year 

Two  of  the  following  courses,  at  least  one 
to  be  in  Physics:  Physics  104,  105,  106, 
107,  108,  109;  Mathematics  141   and  171 

Elective,  1  non-science  course 

Senior  Year 

§Chemistry  electives,  3  courses 
Non-science  electives,  2  courses 
Free  elective,  1  course 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY  (4).  (Does  not  replace  Chemistry  11 
as  a  prerequisite  for  Chemistry  21.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  Division  of 
Health  Affairs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  chemistry  dealing 
with  the  structure  of  matter,  the  behavior  of  gases,  classification  of  elements  and 
compounds,   solutions,   ionization   and    equilibrium,    colloids,    and    the   descriptive 


*  This  program  meets  the  requirements  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  training  of 
professional   chemists. 

t  If  the  sequence  11-12  is  followed,  Chemistry  21  must  be  taken  as  a  prerequisite  to  all 
other  courses,  and  the  number  of  chemistry  elective  courses  will  be  reduced  by  one.   (See  footnote  §.) 

t  It   is  understood  that  the  language  requirements  of  the  General   College   must   be  satisfied. 

§  Three  chemistry  elective  courses  to  total  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours,  not  more 
than  two  courses  to  be  taken  in  any  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  chemistry:  analytical,  inorganic, 
organic,    physical. 
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chemistry  of  some  typical  non-metallic  elements:  sulfur,  the  halogens,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  carbon. 

Three  lecture  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Staff. 

5.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIC  AND  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY    (4) . 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4.  (Does  not  replace  Chemistry  11,  12,  or  21  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  any  courses  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  Open  only  to  students 
in   the  Division  of  Health   Affairs.) 

Continuation  of  a  study  of  some  typical  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements. 
An  introduction  to  organic  chemistry  and  other  background  material  for  biological 
and  nutritional  chemistry.  This  will  include  a  brief  study  of  hydrocarbons,  alco- 
hols, ethers,  carbohydrates,  amino  acids,  and  proteins. 

Three  lecture  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00.    Staff. 

11-12  (Equivalent  to  Chemistry  1-2).  GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CHEMIS- 
TRY (10).  No  credit  will  be  given  for  Chemistry  11  until  either  Chemistry  12 
or  Chemistry  21  is  completed. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $4.50  a  semester.  Messrs.  Markham,  Bright,  Bunnett,  Crockford,  Knight,  Knox, 
Morrow,  Reilley,  Roe,  Tyree;  assistants. 

11-21  (Equivalent  to  Chemistry  1-21).  GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CHEMIS- 
TRY AND  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (10)  .  No  credit  will  be  given  for  Chem- 
istry 11  until  either  Chemistry  12  or  Chemistry  21  is  completed.  Chemistry  21 
and  Chemistry  31  cannot  both  be  taken  for  credit. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  Chem- 
istry 11,  $4.50;  Chemistry  21,  $11.50.  Messrs.  Markham,  Bright,  Bunnett,  Crock- 
ford,  Knight,  Knox,  Morrow,  Reilley,  Roe,  Tyree;  assistants. 

31.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (4).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  11-12,  or  equiv- 
alent. 

For  students  who  take  Chemistry  lis  and  12s  in  the  Summer  School.  Transfer 
students  with  credit  for  general  chemistry  without  qualitative  analysis  must  take 
Chemistry  21. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$10.00.    Messrs.  Markham,  Knight,  Reilley;   assistants. 

43.  ELEMENTARY  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
21  or  Chemistry  31. 

Beginning  quantitative  analysis  emphasizing  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric 
techniques. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
?>11.50.    Messrs.  Markham,  Knight,  and  Reilley. 

44.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  SECOND  COURSE  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
istry 43. 

A  continuation  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  chemistry  and  an  introduction  to 
other  analytical  techniques. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spririg.  Laboratory  fee,  $11.50. 
Messrs.  Markham,  Knight,  and  Reilley. 

51.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (4).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  21  or  Chemistry 
31  or  equivalent. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50. 
Messrs.  Knight,  Tyree,  Knox;  assistants. 
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61,  62.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY   (6  each).   Prerequisite,  Chemistry  21  or  31. 
Three  lecture  and  six   laboratory  hours  a  week,  both  courses  offered  jail  and 
spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $15.00  a  semester.  Messrs.  Roe,  McKee,  Bunnett,  and  Bright. 

64.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY    (2).    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  61. 
Designed  for  premedical  students  and  A.B.  chemists.    No  credit  given  for  this 
course  if  Chemistry  62   (as  offered  on  the  semester  basis)    is  taken. 

Two  hours  a  week,  spring.    Messrs.  Roe,  McKee,  Bunnett,  and  Bright. 

83.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  PREMEDICAL  STUDENTS  (4) .  Prereq- 
uisites, Chemistry  43,  61,  Mathematics  7,  8,  and  one  year  of  college  physics.  Does 
not  carry  credit  toward  the  B.S.  degree  in  Chemistry. 

Designed  for  A.B.  students  or  students  taking  premedical,  pharmaceutical,  or 
biological  work. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Messrs.  Crockford  and  Morrow. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY  (1  to  3).  Prerequisite,  to  be  de- 
termined by  consultation. 

Equivalent  of  one  to  three  hours  a  week,  every  semester.  Laboratory  fee,  to  be 
determined  by  consultation  with  adviser  or  chairman  of  the  department.  Any 
member  of  the  departmental  staff. 

143.  THEORETICAL  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 43,  44. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall.    Mr.  Dobbins. 

145.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.  ELECTRICAL  METHODS  (4)  .  Prereq- 
uisites, Chemistry  43,  44,  one  year  of  college  physics. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  iveek,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00. 
Messrs.  Markham,  Knight,  and  Reilley. 

146.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.  OPTICAL  METHODS  (4)  .  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  43,  44,  one  year  of  college  physics. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00. 
Messrs.  Markham,  Knight,  and  Reilley. 

147.  QUANTITATIVE  ORGANIC  MICROANALYSIS,  WITH  SOME  QUAN- 
TITATIVE ANALYSIS  OF  FUNCTIONAL  GROUPS  (2) .  Prerequisites,  Chemis- 
try 43,  44,  62;  prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry  163. 

Four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.  Messrs.  Mark- 
ham and  McKee. 

151,152.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (3  each).  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites,  Chemistry  181,  182. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Tyree  and  Knox. 

154.  INORGANIC  PREPARATIONS  (2).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  51;  prereq- 
uisites or  corequisites,  Chemistry  181,  182. 

Four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.  Messrs. 
Tyree  and  Knox. 

163.  QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  (5).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  61, 
62. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00. 
Messrs.  Roe  and  McKee. 


// 
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166a,  167a.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  I  (3  each).  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite,  Chemistry  163. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Roe,  Bunnett,  and  McKee. 

166b,  167b,  168b.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II  (2  each) .  Prereq- 
uisite or  corequisite,  Chemistry  163. 

Chemistry  166b,  carbohydrates;  Chemistry  167b,  stereochemistry;  Chemistry 
168b,  heterocyclics.    Each  course  given  every  two  years  or  oftener. 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring.    Messrs.  Roe  and  McKee. 

166c,  167c.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  PREPARATIONS  (2  each) .  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite,  Chemistry  163. 

Four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Roe. 

172.  RADIOCHEMISTRY  (2) .  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  21  or  31,  Physics  24,  25, 
and  at  least  senior  standing. 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall.    Messrs.  Tyree,  Knox,  and  others. 

173.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  RADIOCHEMISTRY    (2).    Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  172  or  equivalent. 

Four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.  Messrs.  Tyree, 
Knox,  and  others. 

181,  182.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  (6  each).  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  43  or  its 
equivalent,  satisfactory  work  in  physics  and  integral  and  differential  calculus.  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites,  Chemistry  61,  62. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$15.00  a  semester.    Messrs.  Crockford,  Rice,  and  Morrow. 

184,  185.  CHEMICAL  THERMODYNAMICS  (3  each)  .  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 181,  182. 

Chemistry  184,  consisting  of  the  basic  principles  of  thermodynamics,  is  offered 
every  year.  Chemistry  185,  advanced  topics,  is  offered  in  1955  and  in  alternate 
years. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Crockford  and  Morrow. 

187.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  181, 
182. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours  a  week,  fall.  Messrs.  Crockford 
and  Morrow. 

188.  REACTION  KINETICS    (3).    Prerequisites,  Chemistry  181,  182. 
Three  hours  a  week,  spring.    Messrs.  Crockford  and  Morrow. 

191,  192.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY  (3  each).  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  61, 
62. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Morrow  and  Bright. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

242, 243.  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3  each)  .  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite,  Chemistry  143. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Dobbins. 

244,  245,  246.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  (2  each) . 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry   182. 

(244,  245,  1955-1956  and  alternate  years;  246,  1956-1957  and  alternate  years.) 
Two  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Markham,  Knight,  and  Reilley. 

251,  252.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (2  each).  Pre- 
requisites,   Chemistry    151,    152. 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Tyree  and  Knox. 
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254.  SEMINAR  IN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (2) .  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
151,  152. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Two  hours  a  week,  spring.  Messrs.  Tyree  and 
Knox. 

255.  SEMINAR  IN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (2) .  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
151,  152. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Two  hours  a  week,  spring.  Messrs.  Tyree  and 
Knox. 

258,  259.  HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY  (2  each) .  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  21  or 
31,  61,  62. 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

261,  262.  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (3  each) .  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  166a,  167a,  or  Chemistry  166b,  167b. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours,  or  equivalent,  a  week,  fall  and 
spring.    Messrs.  Roe,  McKee,  and  Bunnett. 

263.  ORGANIC  REACTION  MECHANISMS  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
I66a,  167a,  181,  182. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours,  or  equivalent,  a  week,  fall.  Mr. 
Bunnett. 

264,  265.  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (3  each) .  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  166a,  167a,  or  Chemistry  166b,  167b. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours,  or  equivalent,  a  week,  fall  and 
spring.     Messrs.  Roe  and  McKee. 

267.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (3  to  6).  Prerequisite,  to  be  determined  by  con- 
sultation with  professor  in  charge. 

Three  to  six  hours  a  week,  every  semester.  Laboratory  fee,  to  be  determined  by 
consultation  with  professor  in  charge.   Messrs.  Roe,  McKee,  Bunnett,  and  Bright. 

281.  ATOMIC  AND  MOLECULAR  CHEMISTRY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 181,  182. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall.    Mr.  Rice. 

282.  CHEMICAL  BINDING  AND  VALENCE   (3) .    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  281. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Three  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Rice. 

284.  STATISTICAL  MECHANICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY  (4)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  281. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Four  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Rice. 

286,  287.  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3  each) .  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry   181,   182. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Crockford,  Rice,  and  Morrow. 

RESEARCH   COURSES. 

Laboratory  fee,  $15.00  a  course. 

301.  THESIS  RESEARCH    (3-6). 
Graduate  Staff. 

341.  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY   (3-6). 

Messrs.  Dobbins,  Markham,  Knight,  and  Reilley. 
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351.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY    (3-6). 
Messrs.  Tyree  and  Knox. 

361.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY   (3-6). 
Messrs.  Roe,  McKee,  Bunnett,  and  Bright. 

381.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY    (3-6)  . 
Messrs.  Crockford,  Rice,  and  Morrow. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Professors:   J.  A.  Parker,  F.  S.  Chapin,  Jr.,  P.  P.  Green,  Jr.,  D.  A.   Okun,  J.  J. 

Wright 
Associate  Professors:  E.  T.  Chanlett,  F.  N.  Cleaveland,  G.  E.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  J.  M. 

Webb 
Graduate  Assistants:  J.  R.  Crozier,  W.  R.  Rugg 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Professor  W.  F.  Babcock  of  the  School  of  Engineering, 
North  Carolina  State  College,  contributes  to  the  program  of  the  department. 

The  work  offered  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Regional  Planning.  The  normal 
course  includes  three  semesters  of  residence  study,  a  summer  of  intern- 
ship, and  a  thesis. 

The  demand  for  persons  trained  in  the  field  of  city  and  regional 
planning  considerably  exceeds  the  supply.  Requests  are  received 
daily  from  private  consulting  firms,  and  from  planning  agencies 
at  the  local,  state,  regional  and  national  level,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,    for    persons    holding    the    master's    degree    in    planning. 

A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  in  one  of  the 
following  fields  is  required  for  admission:  architecture,  business  ad- 
ministration, economics,  engineering,  geography,  history,  the  human- 
ities, landscape  architecture,  law,  political  science,  psychology,  public 
administration,  or  sociology.  Applicants  holding  undergraduate  de- 
grees in  fields  not  listed  above  may  submit  their  credentials  for 
consideration. 

The  program  leading  to  the  master's  degree,  and  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  city  and  regional  planning  are  described  in  detail  in 
a  separate  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, which  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  request  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  '(Statistics  100)  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, college  algebra. 

Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  of  statistical  inference.  The  role  statis- 
tical reasoning  plays  in  the  formulation  of  decisions  based  on  incomplete  informa- 
tion.   Methods  of  dealing  with  the  behavior  of  complex  phenomena  and  of  dis- 


*  Either  Economic  Statistics    (Economics    170)    or   Social   Statistics    (Sociology    191)    may   be 
substituted  for  Statistics   100. 
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covering  relationship  between  variables.   Testing  hypotheses  and  evaluation  of  risks 
and  errors.   Application  of  principles  to  specific  problems. 
Fall.    Mr.  Nicholson. 

127.  TRAFFIC  AND  TRANSPORTATION    (3)  . 

Study  of  traffic,  transportation,  and  circulation  related  to  planning  programs, 
and  dealing  with  highway,  airport,  and  railroad  location  and  terminal  facilities; 
with  traffic  and  parking  surveys  and  control;  and  with  transportation. 

Spring.   Mr.  Babcock. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

205.  MUNICIPAL  FACILITIES  AND   MANAGEMENT    (3). 

Study  of  the  broader  aspects  of  public  health  sanitation,  and  municipal  engi- 
neering as  they  relate  to  the  planning,  development,  and  administration  of  com- 
munities. 

Fall.    Mr.  Okun  and  others. 

209.  PLANNING  AND  GOVERNMENT   (Political  Science  209)     (3)  . 

The  evolution  of  planning  in  the  United  States,  the  activities  of  planning 
agencies,  planning  problems  at  various  levels  of  American  government.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  planning  as  a  governmental  process. 

Fall.    Mr.  Cleaveland. 

215.  THEORY  OF  PLANNING  SEMINAR    (3)  . 

Study  of  urban  conditions  and  trends  and  theories  of  urban  form. 

Spring.    Mr.  Parker. 

220.  SITE  PLANNING   (3)  . 

Principles  of  site  planning  and  construction  with  particular  reference  to  con- 
temporary land  subdivision  design  practice,  including  grading,  drainage,  roadways, 
walks,  construction  and  development  costs  and  their  relation  to  design  and  layout. 

Fall.    Mr.  Webb. 

221.  THE  MODEL  COMMUNITY    (3). 

Present-day  city  planning  design  concepts  and  criteria  as  applied  to  planning  of 
new  communities.  The  course  covers  the  development  of  the  program  for  a  model 
town;  an  analysis  of  basic  factors  of  population,  economy,  and  land  use;  and  the 
development  of  the  physical  plan  for  the  town. 

Fall.    Mr.  Webb. 

222.  URBAN  PLANNING  PRACTICE    (3)  . 

The  study  of  an  existing  community:  a  survey  of  existing  social,  economic,  and 
physical  conditions,  and  preparation  of  a  physical  plan  and  a  planning  program. 
Spring.    Staff. 

223.  ADVANCED  PLANNING  DESIGN   (3)  . 

Studies  of  problem  areas  such  as  residential,  commercial,  or  industrial  slums. 
Areas  are  selected  and  studied  in  the  field;  social,  economic,  and  physical  charac- 
teristics determined;  and  a  renewal  or  improvement  plan  and  program  developed. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Chapin  and  Parker. 

227.  URBAN   RENEWAL  SEMINAR    (3)  . 

An  introduction  to  the  social,  economic,  and  physical  bases  of  urban  redevelop- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  other  processes  of  urban  renewal;  a  study  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  federal-local  urban  renewal  programs;  and  an  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  urban  renewal  procedures. 

Fall.    Mr.  Chapin. 
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230.  PLANNING  LEGISLATION    (3). 

Enabling  legislation  for  planning;  urban,  rural,  and  county  zoning;  subdivision 
and  other  land  use  controls;  urban  redevelopment  law;  housing  legislation;  and 
limited  access  highway  legislation. 

Fall.    Mr.  Green. 

235.  URBAN  PLANNING  METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES    (3)  . 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  methods  and  techniques  employed  in  carrying  out 
planning  studies  in  the  course  of  developing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  urban 
area. 

Spring.    Mr.  Chapin. 

240.  PLANNING  INTERNSHIP  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  one  semester's  work  in  the 
City  and  Regional  Planning  curriculum. 

One  summer's  work  as  an  employee  of  an  approved  planning  office  or  agency 
under  competent  supervision.  This  course  constitutes  a  full  load  for  a  summer 
session. 

Summer  session.    Mr.  Parker. 

310.  PLANNING  RESEARCH  SEMINAR    (3). 

Field  research  and  study  on  selected  planning  problems  under  special  guidance 
of  a  member  of  the  staff. 

Either  semester.    Professors  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 

320.  THESIS    (3) . 

Study  and  presentation  of  a  planning  project  selected  by  the  student  and  ap- 
proved by  the  department.    Credit  is  given  upon  acceptance  of  the  thesis. 
Either  semester.  Staff. 

The  Following  List  is  Illustrative  of  the  Courses  from  Which 
Department  Electives  Are  Chosen 

Department  of  Economics 

111.  International  Resources  and  National  Policy 
124.  Principles  of  Marketing 

131.  Economic  Theory 
135.  Economic  History 
141.  Public  Finance 

143.  Problems  in  State  and  Local  Finance 

151.  Transportation 

153.  Public  Utilities 

168.  Sales  and  Market  Analysis 

341.  Research  Course  in  Public  Finance 

399.  Seminar 

Department  of  Political  Science 
101.  Public  Administration 

132.  Municipal  Government  in  the  United  States 

133.  Municipal  Administration  in  the  United  States 
181.  Recent  National  Policy  and   Administration 
185.  Financial  Administration 

191.  Public  Finance 
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193.  Problems  in  State  and  Local  Finance 
210.  Public  Administration  of  Resources 
225.  Administrative  Organization  and  Management 
331.  Problems  in  Public  Administration 
341.  Seminar  Course 
Department  of  Sociology 

110.  Rural  Land  Planning  and  Land  Economics 

153.  Social  Structure 

154.  Contemporary  Society 

168.  The  City 

169.  The  Industrial  Community 
173.  Community  Recreation 

180.  Regional  Analysis  and  Planning 

181.  Regional  Sociology  of  the  South 
186.  Population 

197.  Population  Statistics 

208.  Methods  in  Social  Research 

218.  Human  Ecology 

301,  302,  303.    Graduate  Research  Seminar 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

Professors:  B.  L.  Ullman,  J.  P.  Harland,  P.  H.  Epps,  Walter  Allen,  Jr.,  A.  I. 

SUSKIN 

Assistant  Professor:  Charles  Henderson,  Jr. 

Part-time  Instructors:  Charles  J.  Gross,  Jr.,  B.  R.  Reece,  Robert  Sonkowsky,  Tal- 
bot R.  Selby 
Teaching  Fellow:  Eddie  E.  Best,  Jr. 
Graduate  Assistants:  Marvin  Berry,  Diana  Kline 

GREEK 

Students  interested  in  having  their  undergraduate  major  in  Greek 
should  consult  the  department  in  the  last  semester  of  their  sophomore 
year.  Six  courses  are  required  in  addition  to  Greek  4.  Students  in- 
terested in  a  combined  major  in  Latin  and  Greek  should  consult  the 
Department  of  Classics.  For  Greek  as  satisfying  the  language  require- 
ments for  the  A.B.  degree  see  page  116. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2.  ELEMENTARY  GREEK    (3  each). 
Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Henderson. 

1-2  combined    (6  hours)  . 

Primarily  for  undergraduate,  but  graduate  students  who  wish   to  get   an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Greek  should  take  this  course  rather  than  the  preceding. 
Fall.   Mr.  Epps. 

Note:  Two  semesters  of  Greek  or  Latin  or  mathematics  must  be  taken  by  each 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
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*3-4  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK    (3  each). 
Spring  and  fall.    Mr.  Epps. 

Note:  Majors  in  religion  may  substitute  3N    (Elementary  New  Testament) . 

21,  22.  ADVANCED  GREEK   (3  each).    Prerequisite,  Greek  4  or  equivalent. 
Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Epps  and  Henderson. 

Note:  Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  Greek  88  for  Greek  21  or  22. 

80.  HOMER,  ILIAD    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
One  semester.    Mr.  Epps. 

82.  PLATO    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
One  semester.    Mr.  Epps. 

88.  GREEK   NEW   TESTAMENT     (3)  .     Prerequisite,    Greek    4    or   equivalent. 
Spring.    Mr.  Epps. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

112.  HOMER,  ODYSSEY  OR  ILIAD    (3).    Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
Fall.    Mr.  Epps. 

153.  GREEK  TRAGEDY   (in  Greek)     (3) .    Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
One  semester.    Mr.  Epps. 

154.  GREEK  COMEDY    (in  Greek)     (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
One  semester.    Mr.  Epps. 

158.  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT   (3)  .   Prerequisite,  Greek  22. 
One  semester.    Mr.  Epps. 

171.  GREEK  HISTORIANS   (3).    Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 

One  semester.    Mr.  Epps. 

181.  GREEK  ORATORS   (3).   Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
Spring.    Mr.  Epps. 

182.  PLATO   (3)  .   Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
One  semester.    Mr.  Epps. 

For  additional  courses  see  below  under  Courses  Requiring  No 
Knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  Language  and  under  Comparative 
Literature.  Attention  is  called  also  to  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Linguistics. 

LATIN 

Students  interested  in  having  their  undergraduate  major  in  Latin 
should  consult  the  department  in  the  last  semester  of  their  sophomore 
year.  Six  courses  are  required  in  addition  to  Latin  21.  Students  in- 
terested in  a  combined  major  in  Latin  and  Greek  should  consult  the 
Department  of  Classics.  For  Latin  as  satisfying  the  language  require- 
ments for  the  A.B.  degree  see  page  116. 


*  Either  of   these   courses   may   be   taken   separately   for   elective   credit. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2.  ELEMENTARY  LATIN    (3  each) . 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Gross,  Henderson,  Reece,  Selby,  and  Sonkowsky. 

Note:  Two  semesters  of  Greek  or  Latin  or  mathematics  must  be  taken  by  each 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

•3-4.  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN    (3  each)  . 

3:  Cicero.   4:  Virgil.   Freshman  and  sophomore  elective. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Henderson  and  Suskin. 

3X.  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN    (3)  . 

For  students  who  had  two  years  of  Latin  in  high  school  but  find  Latin  3  too 
difficult.   The  course  begins  with  a  thorough  review  of  elementary  Latin. 
Fall  and  spring.    Five  hours  a  week,  3  credits.    Messrs.  Best  and  Suskin. 

14.  RAPID  READING  IN  LATIN    (3)  . 

May  be  taken  with  or  without  credit  by  those  who  wish  to  refresh  their  ability 
to  read  Latin  prose.    Class  needs  will  determine  selection  of  authors. 
One  semester.    Mr.  Suskin. 

21,  22.  ADVANCED  LATIN   (3  each) .   Prerequisite,  three  or  four  units  of  high 
school  Latin,  or  Latin  3-4. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective. 

Selections  from  Latin  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  Livy  and  Horace. 

21:  Fall  and  spring,  22:  spring.   Mr.  Suskin. 

51.  CICERO'S  LETTERS    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
Fall.    Mr.  Suskin. 

52.  ROMAN  SATIRE    (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
Spring.    Mr.  Suskin. 

53.  LATIN  LYRIC  POETRY    (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
Fall  semester. 

71.  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS    (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
On  application.    Mr.  Ullman. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  ROMAN  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE,  TACITUS  OR  SUETONIUS   (3). 
Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 

One  semester.   Mr.  Allen. 

102.  ROMAN  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE,  PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE    (3) . 
Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 

One  semester.   Mr.  Ullman. 

103.  PROSE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC    (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
Spring.    Mr.  Allen. 

104.  CICERO:  POLITICAL  CAREER  AND  WORKS    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Latin 
21. 

The  course  deals  with  Cicero's  Letters  or  Orations,  as  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  class. 

One  semester.    Mr.  Allen. 

105.  JUVENAL   (3).   Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
One  semester.   Mr.  Ullman. 


*  Either   of   these   courses   may   be   taken    separately    for   elective   credit. 
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106.  LUCRETIUS   (3).   Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
One  semester.   Mr.  Ullman. 

107.  LATIN  COMPOSITION    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
Fall.    Mr.  Allen. 

108.  MARTIAL    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
One  semester.   Mr.  Ullman. 

109.  CICERO:   PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS    (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
One  semester.   Mr.  Ullman. 

110.  MEDIEVAL  LATIN    (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 

Reading  of  selections  from  representative  writers  in  prose  and  poetry. 
One  semester.   Mr.  Ullman. 

112.  ROMAN  ELEGY   (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
One  semester.   Mr.  Ullman. 

113.  LIVY    (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
One  semester.   Mr.  Suskin. 

117.  VIRGIL   (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 
One  semester.   Mr.  Ullman. 

121.  PETRONIUS    (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 

The  relation  of  Petronius  to  satire  and  to  development  of  the  novel;  introduc- 
tion to  Vulgar  Latin. 

One  semester.    Mr.  Ullman. 

122.  LUCAN    (3).    Prerequisite,  Latin  21. 

Reading  of  most  of  The  Civil  War  in  Latin;  consideration  of  Lucan's  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  Silver  Age  and  in  the  tradition  of  epic  poetry,  together  with  a 
study  of  his  historical  accuracy. 

One  semester.    Mr.  Allen. 

131.  LATIN  WRITERS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE   (3).   Prerequisite, 

Latin  22. 

Reading  of  selections  beginning  with  Petrarch,  with  some  consideration  of  the 
origin  of  the  Renaissance. 

Fall.    Mr.  Ullman. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

202.  LATIN  EPIGRAPHY   (3)  . 
One  semester.    Mr.  Ullman. 

203.  LATIN  PALEOGRAPHY    (3). 

Spring.    Mr.  Ullman. 

301-302.  LATIN  SEMINAR. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Ullman. 

310.  THESIS  COURSE. 

Either  semester.    Messrs.  Ullman,  Allen,  and  Suskin. 
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CLASSICS    IN    ENGLISH 

(Courses  Requiring  No  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  or 

Latin  Language) 

The  following  courses  in  classical  literature  and  civilization  are 
especially  designed  to  supply  the  necessary  foundation  for  those  who, 
without  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  wish  a  broader 
culture,  or  plan  to  specialize  in  modern  literature,  history,  arts,  etc. 
When  properly  approved,  they  will  be  allowed  to  count  as  part  of  the 
major  requirement  in  other  departments.  They  may  be  taken  also 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  minor  in  literature.  Courses  61  and 
62  may  be  substituted  for  English  3  and  4  by  students  taking  a  modern 
foreign  language.   See  also  under  Comparative  Literature. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

61.  GREEK  LITERATURE    (3) . 

A  survey  of  the  major  authors  and  their  contributions  to  modern  thought  and 
literary  forms. 

Fall.   Mr.  Henderson. 

62.  LATIN  LITERATURE    (3) . 

A  survey  of  the  major  authors  and  their  contributions  to  modern  thought  and 
literary  forms. 

Spring.   Mr.  Henderson. 

75.  GREEK  CIVILIZATION    (3) . 

The  achievements  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  contributions  to  the  modern 
world  in  art,  architecture,  medicine,  science,  politics,  education,  theater,  religion, 
etc. 

One  semester.    Mr.  Harland. 

76.  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION    (3) . 

Roman  public  and  private  life,  manners,  and  ideals;   buildings,  living  condi- 
tions, commerce,  religion,  government,  art,  etc. 
Fall.    Mr.  Allen. 

77.  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY   (3) . 

An  introduction  to  mythology,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  various  cycles  of 
myths  which  developed  in  ancient  Greece.  Illustrations  from  sculpture  and  vase- 
paintings. 

Spring.    Mr.   Harland. 

85.  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE  BIBLE   (3) . 

Biblical  history  in  the  light  of  excavations  in  Palestine  and  the  ancient  Near 
East.   The  art  and  civilization  of  the  peoples  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Fall.    Mr.  Harland. 

91.  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST   (3) . 

The  art  and  architecture  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
Near  East. 

Fall.   Mr.  Harland. 

92.  GREEK  ARCHAEOLOGY    (3)  . 

This  historical  development  of  the  art  of  Greece  from  the  Bronze  Age  through 
the  historical  period.    Greek  architecture,  painting,  and  the  other  arts. 
Spring.     Mr.  Harland. 
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93.  GREEK  SCULPTURE    (3)  . 

The  development  of  Greek  sculpture  as  one  phase  of  the  civilization  of  the 
ancient  Hellenes. 

Spring.   Mr.  Harland. 

95.  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE    (3). 

The  architecture  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  with  emphasis  on 
the  contributions  made  by  these  lands  to  modern  architecture. 
Fall.    Mr.  Harland. 

97.  ROMAN  ART    (3)  . 

The  arts  of  Rome,  particularly  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  preceded 
by  a  survey  of  Etruscan  and  Hellenic  art  and  their  influence  on  Rome. 
One  semester.   Mr.  Harland. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

103.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  EPIC    (3) . 

Reading  of  the  ancient  epics,  with  emphasis  on  Homer  and  Virgil.  Structure  of 
the  poems,  history  of  epic  as  a  literary  form,  the  poems  as  expressions  of  the 
spirit  of  their  ages. 

Spring.    Mr.  Allen. 

107.  GREEK  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE    (3)  . 

Reading  of  about  fifteen  Greek  plays.  Origin  and  growth  of  the  Greek  theater 
and  drama;  Aristotle's  Poetics;  literary  quality  of  the  plays;  religious,  social,  and 
political  ideas  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Fall.   Mr.  Allen. 

109.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE   (History  109)     (3). 

The  study  in  English  translation  of  selections  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  others,  with  consideration  of  their  literary  qualities  and  their 
reliability  as  historians. 

Spring.    Mr.  Allen. 

114.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  COMEDY   (3)  . 

One  semester.    Messrs.  Epps  and  Allen. 

176.  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION    (3). 

One  semester.    Mr.  Allen. 

193.  HELLENIC  ART  (3).  Prerequisite,  Archaeology  92  or  93,  or  Greek  75, 
or  Greek  history. 

One  semester,  on  application.    Mr.  Harland. 

195.  THE  AEGEAN  CIVILIZATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  Archaeology  91,  or 
ancient  history. 

One  semester,  on  application.    Mr.  Harland. 


CURRICULUM  IN  COMPARATIVE  LINGUISTICS 

Dean  W.  W.  Pierson,  Chairman 
Professors:  N.  E.  Eliason,  Secretary,  J.  R.  Gaskin,  U.  T.  Holmes,  G.  S.  Lane,  R.  W. 
Linker,  J.  E.  Keller,  B.  L.  Ullman 

This  curriculum  includes  linguistic  courses  offered  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  University  and  other  courses  needed  by  students 
specializing  in  linguistic  work. 
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Students  may  offer  comparative  linguistics  as  their  major  or  minor 
field  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degrees. 

For  an  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  minor  in  comparative  linguistics,  the  pre- 
requisites are  an  undergraduate  minor,  or  its  equivalent,  in  a  depart- 
ment of  language  or  literature  at  the  University  and  a  knowledge  of 
two  foreign  languages,  one  of  them  French  or  German. 

For  an  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  major  in  comparative  linguistics,  the  pre- 
requisites are  an  undergraduate  major,  or  its  equivalent,  in  a  depart- 
ment of  language  or  literature  at  the  University  and  a  knowledge  of 
two  modern  foreign  languages,  one  of  them  French  or  German,  and 
one  classical  language.  Students  must  also  have  an  understanding  of 
the  history  and  development  of  the  English  language. 

Students  desiring  to  major  or  minor  in  comparative  linguistics 
must  have  their  proposed  program  of  studies  approved  by  the  secre- 
tary of  this  curriculum. 

General 

101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE  (3). 

The  course  will  cover  the  main  principles  of  the  scientific  study  of  language 
from  both  the  descriptive  and  the  historical  points  of  view.  The  descriptive  ma- 
terials will  include  general  phonetics  and  phonemics  and  problems  of  morphol- 
ogical analysis  applied  to  languages  of  various  types  of  structure.  This  will  be 
followed  by  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  comparative  method  in  the  recon- 
struction of  language  history  and  a  survey  of  the  results  of  that  method  as  achieved 
during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Spring.    Mr.  Lane. 

105.  CELTIC:  OLD  IRISH   (3) . 

Rapid  sketch  of  morphology  and  readings  in  Old  and  Middle  Irish,  especially 
from  Strachan,  Selections  from  the  Tain.   Lectures  on  historical  Irish  grammar. 
Spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 

106.  CELTIC:  OLD  WELSH    (3)  . 

Introduction  to  Modern  and  Middle  Welsh.  Texts:  Evans,  A  First  Welsh  Reader 
and  Strachan,  Introduction  to  Early  Welsh.  Historical  development  of  the  Welsh 
language. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Fall,  on  demand.    Mr.  Holmes. 

111,112.  BEGINNING  SANSKRIT    (3  each). 

Grammar  and  readings  from  the  epic  and  didactic  literature.    Supplementary 
lectures  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  Indo-European  comparative  grammar. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Both  semesters.    Mr.  Lane. 

201,  202.   ADVANCED  SANSKRIT   (3  each). 

Extensive  reading  from  the  Dharmacastra,  the  Sutras  and  Brahmanas,  and  the 
Vedas. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Both  semesters,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 

204.  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN    (3)  . 
Designed  not  only  for  the  student  of  Classics  but  also  as  a  basic  course  for  stu- 
dents of  comparative  Indo-European  grammar. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)   Fall.   Mr.  Lane. 
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206.  LITHUANIAN    (3) . 

Introduction  to  the  historical  grammar  of  the  Baltic  languages. 
(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)    Fall,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 

207.  CHURCH  SLAVIC   (3) . 

Introduction  to  the  historical  grammar  of  the  Slavic  languages. 
Spring,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 

341.  THESIS    (3). 
Both  semesters.    Staff. 

361,  362.  SEMINAR  IN  LINGUISTICS   (3  each). 
Both  semesters,  on  demand.    Staff. 

English  Linguistics 

101.  OLD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  READING    (3). 
Fall.   Mr.  Eliason. 

201.  OLD  ENGLISH:  BEOWULF   (3).   Prerequisite,  English  101. 
Spring.    Mr.  Colgrave. 

204.  HISTORY   OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE    (3).    Prerequisite,   English 
101  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring.    Mr.  Gaskin. 

Germanic  Linguistics 

161.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE   (3). 

Fall,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 

221.  GOTHIC   (3). 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Lane. 

222.  OLD  HIGH  GERMAN   (3) . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Lane. 

223.  COMPARATIVE  GERMANIC  GRAMMAR    (3) . 

Spring,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 

232.  OLD  SAXON    (3) . 

Spring,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 

233,  234.   OLD  NORSE   (3  each) . 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Both  semesters,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 

Classical  Linguistics 

202.  LATIN  EPIGRAPHY   (3) . 
Time  to  be  arranged.   Mr.  Ullman. 

203.  LATIN  PALEOGRAPHY   (3)  . 
Spring.    Mr.  Ullman. 

Romance  Linguistics 

126.  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE    (3).    Prerequisite,  French  72. 
Spring.   Mr.  Linker. 

220.  VULGAR  LATIN    (3) . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 

221,222.    OLD  FRENCH    (3  each) . 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 
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225.  PROVENgAL   (3)  . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Linker. 

221.  OLD  ITALIAN    (3). 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Holmes. 

221,  222.    OLD  SPANISH    (3  each) . 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Keller. 

221.  OLD  PORTUGUESE   (3). 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 

324.  ROMANCE  PALEOGRAPHY    (3)  . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Linker. 

370.  MINOR  ROMANCE  TONGUES    (3) . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 


CURRICULUM  IN   COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE 

Professors:  *H.  R.  Huse,  Acting  Chairman,  |U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.,  A.  P.  Hudson, 
+A.  C.  Howell,  R.  P.  Bond,  S.  A.  Stoudemire,  W.  L.  Wiley,  P.  H.  Epps,  f§W.  P. 
Friederich,  Chairman,  Walter  Allen,  Jr.,  R.  W.  Linker 

Associate  Professors:  A.  I.  Suskin,  Kai  Jurgensen,  H.  W.  Reichert 

Assistant  Professor:  Charles  Henderson,  Jr. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  the  department  consists  normally  of 
six  to  eight  courses,  two  of  which  must  be  in  the  classics.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  substitute  courses  in  the  original  languages  when- 
ever possible. 

LITERATURE    IN    ENGLISH    TRANSLATION 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

61.  GREEK  LITERATURE    (3). 

A  survey  of  the  major  authors  and  their  contributions  to  modern  thought  and 
literary  forms. 

Fall.   Mr.  Henderson. 

62.  LATIN  LITERATURE    (3)  . 

A  survey  of  the  major  authors  and  their  contributions  to  modern  thought  and 
literary  forms. 

Spring.    Mr.  Henderson. 

65.  ORIENTAL  LITERATURE    (3) . 

A  rapid  survey  of  interesting  features  in  the  literature,  language,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Arabia. 
Spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 

87.  LITERARY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BIBLE    (Religion  87)     (3) . 
The  Old  and  New  Testament  will  be  taken  up  in  alternate  years. 
Spring.    Mr.  Howell. 


*  Acting  Chairman,  fall  semester,   1955-1956. 
t  Absent    on    leave,    fall    semester,    1955-1956. 
t  Absent  on   leave.    1955-1956. 
§  Chairman,   beginning  spring  semester.    1956. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

117.  CERVANTES    (3). 

A  study  of  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote  and  the  Exemplary  Novels. 

Fall.    Mr.  Stoudemire. 

135.  FRENCH   CLASSICISM    (3)  . 

A  survey  of  the  origins  of  classicism  in  France.   The  plays  of  Corneille,  Moliere, 
Racine,  and  their  contemporaries.   The  decline  of  classicism. 
Spring.    Mr.  Wiley. 

137.  SURVEY   OF  GERMAN   LITERATURE  IN   ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 

(3). 

An  outline  emphasizing  the  masterpieces  around   1200,  the  works  of  the  pre- 
classic  and  classic  periods,  and  contemporary  literature. 
Fall.    Mr.  Reichert. 

155.  GOETHE   (3)  . 

Goethe's  life  and  work  placed  against  a  background  of  European  classicism  and 
romanticism. 

Fail.    Mr.  Friederich. 

156.  DANTE   (3)  . 

The  beginnings  of  Italian  literature.   The  Vita  Nuova  and  The  Divine  Comedy. 
Spring.    Mr.  Huse. 

COMPARATIVE    COURSES 
Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

103.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  EPICS    (3)  . 

Reading  of  the  ancient  epics,  with  emphasis  on  Homer  and  Virgil.  Structure 
of  the  poems,  history  of  the  epic  as  a  literary  form,  the  poems  as  expressions  of 
the  spirit  of  their  ages. 

Spring.    Mr.  Allen. 

107.  GREEK   DRAMATIC   LITERATURE    (3)  . 

Reading  of  about  fifteen  Greek  plays.  Origin  and  growth  of  the  Greek  theater 
and  drama;  Aristotle's  Poetics;  literary  quality  of  the  plays;  religious,  social,  and 
political  ideas  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 

Fall.    Mr.  Allen. 

109.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE    (3)  . 

The  study  in  English  translation  of  selections  from  Herodotus,  Thucvdides, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  others,  with  consideration  of  their  literary  qualities  and  their 
reliability  as  historians. 

Spring.   Mr.  Allen. 

162.  MODERN   CONTINENTAL   DRAMA    (Dramatic  Art   162)     (3)  . 

A  study  of  representative  plays  of  the  modern  period  from  Ibsen  to  Girau- 
doux. 

Spring.    Mr.  Jurgensen. 

163.  LITERARY  CRITICISM    (3). 

The  principles  which  have  animated  classical,  romantic,  and  realistic  literature. 
Fall.    Mr.  Bond. 

170.  THE  MIDDLE  AGES    (3) . 

A  survey  of  Medieval  France,  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Byzantium, 
from  the  viewpoints  of  civilization,  art,  and  literature. 
Spring.    Mr.  Linker. 
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175.  RENAISSANCE  AND  BAROQUE    (3)  . 

The  period  from  Dante  to  Calderon  with  special  emphasis  on  Italian  and  Span- 
ish contributions. 

Fall.    Mr.  Friederich. 

177.  CLASSICISM  AND  PRE-ROMANTICISxM    (3)  . 

The  period  from  the  French  school  of  1660  to  the  German  Sturm  and  Drang, 
with  special  emphasis  on  French  and  English  contributions. 
Spring.   Mr.  Friederich. 

185.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLKLORE   (3)  . 

Definitions  and  examples  of  folklore  in  general  and  its  various  categories.    Col- 
lection, classification,  study,  and  analysis  of  folklore  materials.    Bibliography. 
Fall.   Mr.  Hudson. 

201.  PROBLEMS  AND  METHODS  IN  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE    (3) . 

The  growth  of  comparative  scholarship  since  1800.    Bibliography,  Thematology, 
Influences,  Parallelisms,  Zeitgeist,  and  other  modes  of  investigation. 
Spring.   Mr.  Friederich. 


CREATIVE  WRITING 

See  offerings  in  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, and  Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures.  For 
Honors  in  Writing  see  under  Division  of  the  Humanities,  page  130. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART 

Professors:  Samuel  Selden,  R.  B.  Sharpe,  Earl  Wynn,  H.  E.  Davis,  J.  W.  Parker 
Associate  Professors:  Kai  Jurgensen,  *R.  F.  Schenkkan,  Foster  Fitz-Simons,  T.  M. 

Patterson 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  S.  Clayton,  J.  M.  Ehle,  Jr.,  Wesley-  Wallace,  J.  E.  Young 
Instructors:  J.  M.  Riley,  R.  E.  Scroggs 
Lecturer:  Irene  Smart  Rains 
Assistants:  June  E.  Craft,  June  M.  Eschweiler,  Marcelline  Krafchick,  Richard  R. 

Rothrock,  Harvey  A.  Whetstone,  Jr. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  dramatic  literature 
and  intensive  training  in  all  phases  of  theatre  work,  from  the  writing 
of  the  play  to  the  complete  presentation  before  an  audience. 

Intensive  study  and  research  in  all  phases  of  dramatic  art  are  made 
effective  through  introductory  and  advanced  lecture  courses,  the  sem- 
inar, and  supervised  practice  work  in  theatre  technique.  The  library 
resources  for  the  student  of  dramatic  literature  and  of  the  history  of 
the  theatre  include  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  collection  of  criti- 
cal and  technical  works  and  plays  of  all  periods. 


•  Resigned.   July.    1955. 
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Practical  training  for  the  student  of  playwriting,  acting,  directing, 
and  technical  work  is  provided  by  the  producing  unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dramatic  Art,  The  Carolina  Playmakers.  The  Playmakers 
Theatre  building,  the  Koch  Memorial  Forest  Theatre  and  the  scene 
shop  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  the  student  to  test  theory  with 
practice,  in  both  experimental  and  major  performances.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  Playmakers'  active  program  of  work,  both  on  and  off  the 
campus,  will  be  found  in  Part  V  of  this  catalogue. 

Admission  to  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art  presupposes  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  General  College  in  this  institution  or 
of  equivalent  work  done  elsewhere. 

Requirements  for  a  Major:  A  student  choosing  dramatic  art  as  his 
major  field  should  take  a  minimum  of  twenty  full  courses  distributed 
as  follows: 

Seven  to  ten  courses  in  dramatic  art: 

One  course  in  Voice  Training   (40)  . 

One  course  in  Technical  Methods    (64). 

One  course  in  Technical  Laboratory    (65)  . 

One  course  in  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre    (150)  . 

At  least  two  courses  in  dramatic  literature  from:  History  of  the  Theatre  (160), 
Continental  Drama  before  Ibsen  (161),  Modern  Continental  Drama  (162), 
British  and  American  Drama  of  the  Twentieth  Century    (164)  . 

At  least  two  courses  in  theatre  arts  from:  57,  58,  59,  61,  63,  66,  76,  77,  78,  79, 
87,  99,  155,  156,  and  193. 

Five  to  eight  courses  in  allied  departments  of  the  Division  of  the  Humanities, 
to  be  taken  after  conference  with  the  departmental  adviser. 

Five  to  eight  courses  from  other  divisions. 

Students  interested  in  reading  and  writing  for  Honors  in  dramatic 
art  should  consult  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  the  opportunity  for  qualified  students  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  original  writing  in  association  with  students  in  English  and 
Radio,  Television  and  Motion  Pictures,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
University  Committee  on  Writing.  (See  under  Division  of  the  Hu- 
manities, page  130.) 

Students  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  must  include  in  their 
undergraduate  program  one  course  in  playwriting  and  one  in  acting. 
Those  who  intend  to  take  the  advanced  courses  in  Technical  Direc- 
tion (200)  and  Staging  Methods  (202)  should  see  the  prerequisites 
for  those  courses. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

30.  THEATRE  APPRECIATION  (3) .  Sophomore  elective  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

A  survey  of  historical,  literary,  technical,  and  sociological  aspects  of  the  theatre 
by  means  of  regular  and  illustrated  lectures,  demonstrations,  classroom  experi- 
ments, criticisms,  and  the  reading  of  about  ten  representative  modern  plays. 

Fall.    Mr.  Jurgensen  and  other  members  of  the  Dramatic  Art  staff. 

40.  VOICE  TRAINING  (3) .  Open  to  dramatic  art  and  radio,  television  and 
motion  pictures  majors  only. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  effective  use  of  voice 
and  speech. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring.  Fee  for  materials, 
$1.50.    Mr.  Wynn. 

50.  DIRECTED  READINGS    (3) .    Only  for  graduate  transfer  students  needing 
to  make  up  undergraduate  deficiencies  in  the  department. 
Assigned  readings  in  a  selected  field  of  dramatic  literature. 
Summer  only.    Mr.  Parker. 

57.  THE  DANCE  (3) .  Open  for  credit  to  dramatic  art  majors  and  recreation 
majors  in  sociology  only. 

A  study  of  the  cultural  development  of  the  Dance  and  its  relation  to  the 
other  arts  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  with  practical  training  in  funda- 
mental techniques. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring.  Fee  for  materials, 
$3.00.    Mr.  Fitz-Simons. 

58.  INTRODUCTION   TO   RADIO   AND   TELEVISION,   PART   I    (RTVMP 

58)  (3)  . 

Basically  a  two-semester  course,  Introduction  to  Radio  and  Television  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  broad  survey  of  the  historical,  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
aspects  of  broadcasting.  The  first  semester  deals  specifically  with  definitions  of 
broadcasting,  discussions  of  the  importance  of  radio  and  television  in  American 
society,  historical  development  of  the  forms  of  broadcasting,  the  organization  and 
classification  of  broadcasting  stations  and  networks,  the  role  of  "public  interest" 
in  broadcasting,  comparisons  of  the  American  broadcasting  system  with  those 
used  by  other  nations,  and  a  survey  of  broadcasting  career  opportunities. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Wallace. 

59.  INTRODUCTION   TO   RADIO  AND   TELEVISION,   PART   II    (RTVMP 

59)  (3)  .    Prerequisite,  RTVMP  58. 

A  continuation  of  the  survey  of  the  historical,  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
aspects  of  broadcasting,  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  agencies  and  institutions 
most  nearly  identified  with  the  economic  aspects  of  surveys  of  audience  character- 
istics and  factors  which  influence  program  structures,  considerations  of  relation- 
ships between  broadcasters  and  advertisers,  and  a  study  of  station  programming 
policies,  planning,  and  operation. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Wallace. 

61.  ACTING   (3).    Registration  is  limited  to  twenty. 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  practice  for  the  actor. 

Fall.    Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Fitz-Simons. 
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63.  PLAY  DIRECTION    (3)  .   Prerequisite,  Dramatic  Art  61. 

Registration  is  limited.  Before  registering  for  this  course,  students  must  secure 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Students  training  for  teaching  who  wish  to  take 
this  course  to  complete  a  minor  program  in  dramatic  art  should  consult  their 
adviser.  (A  student  cannot  receive  credit  toward  an  A.B.  degree  for  both  this 
course  and  Dramatic  Art  190.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing. 

Spring.    Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Fitz-Simons. 

*64.  TECHNICAL  METHODS    (3) . 

Introduction  to  equipment  and  the  procedures  of  handling  scenery,  lighting, 
costumes  and  make-up  in  the  theatre. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Fee  for  materials,  $2.00. 
Messrs.  Davis,  Riley,  and  Mrs.  Rains. 

*65.  TECHNICAL  LABORATORY    (3)  . 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  scenery,  lighting  or  costumes  for 
the  theatre. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours,  spring.  Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.  Messrs. 
Davis,  Riley,  and  Mrs.  Rains. 

*66.  STAGE  DESIGN    (3) . 

Principles  of  visual  design  and  their  application  in  the  theatre.  Specific  plan- 
ning techniques  used  in  scenic  design,  costume  design,  or  lighting  design. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Fee  for  materials,  $2.00. 
Messrs.  Davis,  Riley,  and  Mrs.  Rains. 

76.  RADIO  PRODUCTION  ARTS   (RTVMP  76)    (4) . 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  radio  production  and  direction. 
Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Fee  for  ma- 
terials, $4.00.   Messrs.  Clayton  and  Young. 

77.  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION  ARTS    (RTVMP  77)    (4) . 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  television  production  and  direction. 
Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Fee  for  ma- 
terials, $4.00.    Messrs.  Clayton  and  Young. 

78.  WRITING  FOR  RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND  MOTION  PICTURES, 
PART  I    (RTVMP  78)     (3) . 

A  basic  course  dealing  chiefly  with  drama  in  which  the  student  writes  two 
dramatic  scripts,  does  routine  continuity  for  radio  and  television,  and  completes 
a  special  writing  project  which  he  selects  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Ehle  and  Clayton. 

79.  WRITING  FOR  RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND  MOTION  PICTURES, 
PART  II    (RTVMP  79)     (3) .    Prerequisite,  RTVMP  78. 

A  continuation  of  RTVMP   78. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Ehle  and  Clayton. 

87.  MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCTION  ARTS    (RTVMP  87)     (4). 

Permission  of  the  instructor  must  be  secured.  Physics  45,  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
is  highly  recommended  as  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  motion  picture  production  and 
direction. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Fee  for  ma- 
terials, $4.00.    Messrs  Scroggs  and  Wynn. 


*  Those  enrolled  will  be  expected  to  assist  with  the  technical  work  in  the  productions  of  The 
Carolina   Playmakers. 
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99.  COURSE  FOR  HONORS  (3)  .  See  note  on  Honors  in  the  introduction  to 
this  departmental  section,  and  "Program  for  Honors  Work"  in  the  Division  of 
the  Humanities. 

Readings  and  the  preparation  of  a  piece  of  critical  or  original  writing  under 
the  direction  of  departmental  advisers. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

150.  SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  THEATRE    (3) . 

A  study  of  the  literary  and  stage  history  of  about  twelve  representative  plays. 
Fall.    Mr.  Jurgensen. 

155.  PLAYWRITING  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PRODUCTION   I    (3)  . 

A  practical  course  in  playwriting  and  the  experimental  production  of  stage 
play. 

Fall.  Fee  for  experimental  production,  $3.00.  Messrs.  Patterson,  Selden,  Parker, 
and  Jurgensen. 

156.  PLAYWRITING  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PRODUCTION  II    (3). 

The  principles  of  dramatic  construction  and  practice  in  the  writing  and  pro- 
duction of  one-act  plays. 

Spring.   Fee  for  experimental  production,  $3.00.    Mr.  Patterson. 

160.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE    (3). 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  theatre,  its  place  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion and  its  changing  relations  to  social  conditions. 
Spring.    Mr.  Jurgensen. 

161.  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA  BEFORE  IBSEN    (3). 

A  general  survey  of  the  drama  and  the  theatre  from  Aeschylus  to  Goethe. 
Fall.   Mr.  Jurgensen. 

162.  MODERN  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA  (Comparative  Literature  162)  (3)  . 
A  study  of  representative  plays  of  the  modern  period  from  Ibsen  to  Giraudoux. 
Spring.    Mr.  Jurgensen. 

164.  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY  (English  164)    (3). 

A  survey  of  dramatic  movements  and  writers  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Fall.    Mr.  Sharpe. 

190.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PLAY  DIRECTION  (3)  .  Under  special 
conditions,  with  the  permission  of  the  department,  this  course  may  be  substituted 
for  either  Dramatic  Art  63  or  201. 

An  intensive  course  of  study  in  the  problems  of  the  stage  director,  including 
the  organization  of  a  producing  group,  the  selection  of  plays,  casting  and  re- 
hearsing. 

Spring.   Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Parker. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

200.  TECHNICAL  DIRECTION  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Dramatic  Art  64,  65,  and 
66,  or  equivalent  training  in  technical  practice. 

Problems  of  the  technical  director  in  coordinating  the  engineering  and  mechan- 
ical aspects  of  production  and  theatre  architecture. 

Fall.  Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Davis. 
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201.  PLAY  DIRECTING,  ADVANCED  (3).  Prerequisites,  Dramatic  Art  61 
and  63  or  equivalent  training  in  acting  and  directing. 

Theory  and  practice  in   the  training  of  actors  and  in  directing. 
Spring.  Fee  for  materials,  $3.00.    Mr.  Selden. 

202.  STAGING  METHODS  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Dramatic  Art  200  and  a  course 
in  freehand  drawing  or  equivalent  experience. 

The  historical  development  of  staging  methods  in  the  theatre;  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  modern  scenery  and  lighting  design. 
Spring.   Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Davis. 

203.  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PLAYWRITING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Dra- 
matic Art  155  or  156. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  principles  of  writing  the  full-length  play.  A  study 
of  the  organization  of  materials,  the  development  of  the  scenario,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the   completed  script. 

Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Patterson. 

210.  THEATRE  ADMINISTRATION  (3) .  Open  to  selected  dramatic  art  ma- 
jors only. 

A  study  of  practical  problems  of  organization,  management,  and  promotion, 
especially  in  the  regional  theatres. 

Spring.    Mr.  Parker. 

299.  THEATRE  WORKSHOP  (2  to  8  hours  course  credit,  not  towards  a  de- 
gree) . 

Open  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students  who  have  already  secured  a 
bachelor's  or  master's  degree.  Before  registering  for  this  course,  students  must 
have  the  special  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Advanced  training  in  one  field  of  specialization. 

The  staff  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers. 

325.    SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  DRAMA   (English  325)    (3) . 

Research  in  dramatic  literature,  theatrical  history,  and  staging  methods. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Selden. 

340.  SPECIAL  READINGS    (3)  . 

Research  in  a  special  field  of  modern  drama  or  the  history  of  the  theatre.  This 
course  may  not  be  repeated  for  credit.    Mr.  Selden. 
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The  Department  of  Economics  offers  courses  leading  to  an  A.B. 
degree  with  a  major  in  economics  through  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  economics  are  offered 
through  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  in  economics  are  elected  by 
and/or  required  of  students  in  other  departments  and  schools. 

Undergraduate  Major 

Opportunities  for  Economics  Majors:  The  courses  leading  to  an 
A.B.  degree  with  a  major  in  economics  comprise  a  large  area  of  in- 
quiry into  the  problems  and  structure  of  the  economic  segment  of 
society.  The  curriculum  available  provides  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
one  or  more  of  the  following  objectives: 

1.  General  education  for  intelligent  citizenship  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  development  of  the  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  modern  life. 

2.  Preparation  for  private  employment.  In  pursuing  this  objective, 
supplementary  courses  in  business  administration  may  be 
selected  and  integrated  with  the  student's  program. 

3.  Preparation  for  governmental  employment. 

4.  Preparation  for  post-graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  in  economics. 

5.  Specialized  combination  undergraduate  programs  such  as  pre- 
law and  international  studies,  and  either  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
programs  available  at  the  University. 

Requirements:  For  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  a  major  in  economics: 

1.  A  minimum  total  of  twenty  (20)  full  semester  divisional  (So- 
cial Science)  and  non-divisional  (Humanities  and  Natural  Sci- 
ence) courses  (60  semester  hours)  are  required  in  addition  to 
those  necessary  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  The  minimum  total  of  twenty  (20)  courses  (i.e.,  60  semester 
hours)  must  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  following  dis- 
tribution: 

(a)  Six  (6)  full  semester  courses  in  economics  (in  addition  to 
Economics  31  and  32)  including  Economics  70  and  Economics 
81  are  required;  and  seven  (7)  full  semester  courses  in  eco- 
nomics are  recommended. 

(1)  Economics  31  and  32  should  be  taken  while  in  the  Gen- 
eral College.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Economics  31  and 
32  is  required  as  a  condition  for  admission  to  a  program 
leading  to  a  major  in  economics. 

(2)  Mathematics  7  and  8  or  10,  or  11  and  12,  or  15  and  16 
should  be  taken  in  the  General  College.    Students  are 
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advised  to  take  Mathematics   10  if  they  are  preparing 
for  private  employment  in  business. 

(b)  From  six  (6)  to  seven  (7)  full  semester  allied  courses  (18 
to  21  semester  hours)  within  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences 
are  required.  With  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department,  a  maximum  of  three  (3)  business  administration 
courses  may  be  counted  as  allied  courses,  if  they  constitute 
a  part  of  a  well-developed  and  integrated  program  of  study. 
The  combined  maximum  number  of  courses  in  economics  and 
business  administration  shall  not  exceed  nine  (9)  (i.e.,  27 
semester  hours) . 

(c)  From  six  (6)  to  seven  (7)  full  semester  non-divisional  courses 
within  the  Division  of  Humanities  and  Natural  Sciences  are 
required. 

Program  for  Honors  Work:  A  student  may,  as  a  result  of  distin- 
guished work,  be  awarded  a  degree  with  Honors  or  Highest  Honors. 
The  details  of  this  program  of  special  studies  are  available  from  the 
chairman  of  the  department. 

Graduate  Degrees 

The  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  economics  are  offered  through  the 
Graduate  School.  The  objectives,  requirements  and  other  details  for 
the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  explained  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

General  Requirements 

Economics  31-32,  or  equivalent,  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses 
in  Economics  and  all  courses  in  Business  Administration,  except  as 
otherwise  indicated.  Economics  61  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  substituted  for  Economics  31-32. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

30.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  (3)  .  Sophomore  elective.  Closed  to 
prospective  Economics  and  Business  Administration  majors. 

Provides  a  general  understanding  of  the  economic  system.  Discusses  economic 
problems  on  the  market,  national  and  international  levels  with  primary  emphasis 
on  national  problems. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Fein. 

31-32.  GENERAL  ECONOMICS  (3  each  semester) .  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
Sophomore  elective. 

The  organization  and  underlying  principles  of  modern  economic  life.  The  pro- 
duction, exchange,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth,  and  auxiliary  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 
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61.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  (3).  For  juniors  and  seniors  not  majoring 
in  economics;  not  open  to  students  in  the  General  College.  Economics  31-32  is  not 
prerequisite. 

The  structure,  functions,  and  underlying  principles  of  modern  economic  life. 
May  be  used  as  general  economics  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  if  grade  of 
C  or  better  is  earned. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Carroll  and  Mouzon. 

70.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  7  and  8  or 
10,  or  11  and  12,  or  15  and  16. 

Sources  and  collection  of  data,  tabular  and  graphic  presentation,  averages, 
dispersion,  time-series  analysis,  correlation,  index  numbers,  reliability  of  statis- 
tics and  tests  of  significance. 

Recitation,  three  hours;  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Messrs.  Cowden, 
Pfouts,  Fein,  and  Miss  Gilbert. 

74.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  junior-senior  standing.  Non- 
business administration  students  only. 

Basis  for  understanding,  evaluating,  and  interpreting  accounting  information. 
Accounting  process,  determination  of  cost  and  income,  sources  and  uses  of  capital, 
reporting,  changing  price  levels. 

Spring.    Mr.  Graham. 

81.  MONEY  AND  BANKING    (3). 

The  functional  operation  of  the  American  monetary  system.  The  value  of 
money,  with  particular  reference  to  growing  influences  exerted  by  banks  upon 
our  credit  structure. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Philbrook,  Kreps,  and  Bunting. 

91.  RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIES  (3).  Prerequisite,  junior-senior  stand- 
ing.   Economics  31-32  is  not  prerequisite. 

Availability  of  agricultural  and  industrial  resources.  Survey  by  industry  analy- 
sis of  selected  social  and  economic  problems  related  to  the  appraisal  and  utiliza- 
tion of  world  resources.    An  international  studies  course. 

Spring.    Mr.  Mouzon. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

111.  INTERNATIONAL  RESOURCES  AND  NATIONAL  POLICY    (3). 

International  resource  problems  which  necessitate  United  States  policy  decisions. 
National  policy  and  objectives  and  nature  of  resources;  production  potentials; 
major  agricultural  and  industrial  resources,  and  international  interdependence;  and 
international  security. 

Fall.   Mr.  Mouzon. 

131.  ECONOMIC  THEORY   (3). 

The  analytical  devices  basic  to  the  field  of  economics.  The  forces  determining 
relative  prices  of  products  and  of  productive  services.  The  role  of  competition  in 
the  planning  of  social-economic  affairs. 

Fall.   Mr.  Philbrook. 

135.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY    (3). 

A  study  of  American  economic  development,  together  with  its  European  back- 
ground. 
Fall. 
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137.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  JAPAN,  CHINA,  AND  THE  INDIAN 
PENINSULA  SINCE  1800   (3) . 

A  study  of  traditional  economic  life  and  modern  economic  developments  in 
Japan,  China,  and  India.  Special  attention  is  given  to  modern  commerce,  finance, 
industry,  and  labor  and  their  effect  on  indigenous  cultures. 

Spring.    Mr.  Ingram. 

141.  PUBLIC  FINANCE    (Political  Science  191)     (3). 

The  facts  and  theories  of  American  public  finance — federal,  state,  and  local. 
Public  expenditures,  taxes  and  other  forms  of  revenue,  public  borrowing,  and  the 
economic  effects  of  fiscal   administration  and  policies. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Spruill  and  Ashby. 

143.  PROBLEMS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE  (Political  Science  193) 
(3) .    Prerequisite,  Economics  141  or  equivalent. 

Selected  problems  relating  to  the  financing  of  state  and  local  functions. 
Spring.    Mr.  Ashby. 

145.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROL    (3)  . 
Theories  of  private  enterprise  and  public  action;  the  growth  of  economic  con- 
centration; and  the  pattern  of  public  control  and  its  effects. 
Fall.    Mr.  Heath. 

151.  THE  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM    (3) . 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  magnitude,  struc- 
ture, and  functions  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  United  States. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Blaine. 

152.  TRANSPORTATION  REGULATION  AND  RATES    (3) . 

The  course  deals  with  the  significance  of  state  and  federal  regulation  and  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  rate  determination  in  transportation. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Blaine. 

153.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES    (3) . 

The  theory,  techniques,  and  problems  of  government  intervention  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  communications  and  power  facilities,  whether  through 
regulation  or  public  ownership. 

Fall.    Mr.  Blaine. 

161.  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS   (3). 

International  economic  relations.  Problems  involved  in  maintaining  a  world 
order  and  the  role  of  free  enterprise  in  their  solution.  The  bases  of  trade,  tariffs, 
exchange  control,  and  trade  policies. 

Fall.    Mr.  Ingram. 

162.  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Economics  81  or  equi- 
valent. 

Monetary  aspects  of  international  trade  and  investment.  The  problems  of  main- 
taining world  monetary  order.  Exchange  rates,  the  balance  of  payments,  interna- 
tional investment.    Techniques  of  international  finance. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Ingram. 

171.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  STATISTICAL  THEORY  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Eco- 
nomics 70  or  equivalent. 

Polynomial  and  exponential  trends;  moving  seasonal.  Index  numbers.  Esti- 
mation; power  of  a  test;  differences  among  variances  and  means;  binomial  dis- 
tribution; chi-square.  Multiple  and  partial  correlation;  correlation  ratio;  rank 
correlation. 

Recitation,  three  hours;  laboratory  problems;  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mr. 
Cowden. 
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172.  INTERMEDIATE  STATISTICS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Economics  171  or  equi- 
valent. 

Orthogonal  polynomials;  growth  curves;  harmonic  analysis;  weighted  moving 
averages;  serial  correlation.  Theory  of  index  numbers.  Analysis  of  variance  and 
covariance.  Nonlinear  multiple  correlation;  multiple-partial  correlation  coefficient; 
compact  methods. 

Recitation,  three  hours;  laboratory  problems;  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Mr.  Cowden. 

173.  QUALITY  CONTROL  BY  STATISTICAL  METHODS  (Business  Admin- 
istration 135)     (3) .    Prerequisite,  Economics  70  or  equivalent. 

Control  charts.  Historical  analysis.  Process  control:  variables;  defects;  defec- 
tives. Operating  characteristic.  Tolerance  limits.  Lot  acceptance:  single;  double; 
multiple;  sequential.    Producer's  and  consumer's  risk.    AOQL.    Cost  functions. 

Recitation,  three  hours;  laboratory  problems;  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Mr.  Cowden. 

174.  ECONOMETRICS  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Economics  171  and  Mathematics  33 
or  equivalents. 

The   application    of   statistical    methods    to   economic    theory.     Topics    include 
measurement  of  demand  and  costs  and  macro-economic  models. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Pfouts. 

180.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ECONOMISTS    (no  credit) . 

Review  of  the  calculus  and  its  relevance  to  economic  theory.  Matrix  algebra, 
difference  equations  and  related  topics  together  with  applications  in  contempo- 
rary economic  theory. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Messrs.  Ashby  and  Pfouts. 

182.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS  (Statistics  182)  (3).  Prerequisite,  Math- 
ematics 171;  corequisite,  Mathematics   147. 

Perfect  and  imperfect  competition.  Monopoly.  Utility  vs.  ranking  of  preferences. 
Relations  between  commodities.  General  equilibrium.  Effects  of  taxes  and  con- 
trols of  various  kinds.    Index  numbers. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

183.  ADVANCED  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS  (Statistics  183)  (3) .  Pre- 
requisites, Economics  182  and  Mathematics  141. 

Dynamic  variations  in  the  economy.  Calculus  of  variations  and  stochastic  pro- 
cess theory  with  applications  to  economic  problems.  Valuation,  depreciation,  and 
depletion.   Most  profitable  rates  of  exploitation  of  mineral  and  biological  resources. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

185.  BUSINESS  CYCLES   (3) .    Prerequisite,  Economics  81  or  equivalent. 
The  nature  and  causes  of  business  cycles  and  fluctuations  in  employment.    The 
means  of  combating  inflation  and  depression. 
Spring.    Mr.  Philbrook. 

191.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM    (3). 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  labor  with  emphasis  on  the  labor  force,  the  structure 
of  the  labor  market,  collective  bargaining,  wages,  hours,  and  the  hazards  of  modern 
industrial  life. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Wolf  and  Guthrie. 

192.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Economics  191  or  equiv- 
alent. 

This  course  deals  with  collective  bargaining  agencies,  procedures,  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  collective  bargaining.  Cognizance  is  taken  of  the  existing  legal  lim- 
itations  on   collective   bargaining. 

Spring.    Mr.  Wolf. 
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193.  HISTORY  OF  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  Economics 
191  or  equivalent. 

A  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States,  with  some  references  to 
its  development  in  other  industrial  countries.  The  main  objectives  of  the  labor 
movement  and  its  economic  consequences  are  stressed. 

Fall.   Mr.  Guthrie. 

194.  SOCIAL  INSURANCE   (3) .   Prerequisite,  Economics  191  or  equivalent. 
The  origin  and  development  of  social  insurance  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the 

hazards  of  modern   industrial   life.    Special   consideration   of   the   development   of 
social  insurance  systems  in  the  United  States. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Guthrie. 

195.  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS   (3) . 

A  review  of  the  basic  institutions  of  our  American  economic  system  and  a  com- 
parison with  other  existent  or  proposed  economic  systems. 
Spring.   Mr.  Carroll. 

197.  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS    (Political  Science  197)     (3) . 

The  regulation  and  control  of  business  by  government.  Constitutional  pro- 
visions, the  antitrust  laws,  public  utilities,  taxation,  labor  laws,  and  transporta- 
tion are  the  fields  explored. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Carter. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

200.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY  I  (3)  . 

Ordinal  theory  of  utility,  axiomatic  approaches  to  utility,  index  number  prob- 
lems and  revealed  preference.  The  theory  of  demand.  Models  of  perfect  competi- 
tion, monopoly,  oligopoly,  monopsony,  oligopsony,  and  monopolistic  competition. 

Fall.    Mr.  Pfouts. 

201.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY  II   (3) . 

National  income  analysis:  concepts  and  measurements  of  national  income;  deter- 
mination of  national  income. 
Spring.   Mr.  Ashby. 

211.  ADVANCED  COMMODITY  ECONOMICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Economics 
111  or  equivalent. 

The  supply  and  demand  conditions  of  selected  commodities  representing  cer- 
tain types.  The  institutional  factors  affecting  these  conditions,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  commodity  control  schemes. 

Spring.    Mr.  Mouzon. 

224.  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  MARKETING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Business  Adminis- 
tration 160  or  equivalent. 

An  evaluation  of  marketing  structure  and  practices  in  terms  of  economic  costs 
and  social  needs.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  application  of  economic  principles  in 
the  solution  of  marketing  problems. 

Fall.   Mr.  McGregor. 

235.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  BEFORE  1750    (3). 

A  survey  of  economic  institutions  in  the  ancient  world,  a  study  of  medieval 
agriculture,  the  rise  of  cities,  the  Commercial  Revolution,  and  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring. 
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236.  economic  history  of  europe  since  1750  (3) . 

The  evolution  of  modern  economy  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Emphasis 
on  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  changes  which  have  accompanied  it  in  agri- 
culture, transportation,  money  and  banking,  trade,  and  the  condition  of  laborers. 

(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.)     Spring. 

241.  FISCAL  POLICY    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Economics  141  or  equivalent. 
Theory  of  public  finance:  criteria,  procedures,  instruments,  proposals  and  opera- 
tion.   The  relationship  between  fiscal  and  other  public  policy. 

Fall.    Mr.  Ashby. 

242.  PROBLEMS  IN  FEDERAL  FINANCE  (Political  Science  292)  (3)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  141  or  equivalent. 

An  advanced  critical  study  of  the  problems  of  American  national  finance  with 
particular  reference  to  federal  taxes  and  federal  tax  procedure. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Ashby. 

244.  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Economics  145  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

The  nature  and  significance  of  the  policies  of  the  principal  forms  of  industrial 
combinations  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  alternative  courses  of  govern- 
ment action  with  respect  to  such  combinations. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Heath. 

246.  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES    (3). 

A  course  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  major  problems  affecting 
the  American  transportation  system  and  of  the  need  for  formulating  effective 
transportation  policies. 

Fall.   Mr.  Blaine. 

251-252.  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT    (3  each). 

Economics  251  deals  with  the  Classical,  Historical,  and  Socialist  schools;  Eco- 
nomics 252  covers  the  marginalists  and  Marshall,  the  history  of  the  consumption 
function,  and  the  history  of  business  cycle  theory. 

Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Heath. 

281.  MONETARY  THEORY    (3)  . 

Monetary  systems  in  the  light  of  theory  and  historical  development.  Evalua- 
tion of  contemporarv  policies  and  reform  proposals.  Analysis  of  interrelationships 
between  monetary  factors  and  economic  processes  and  phenomena. 

Fall.    Mr.  Philbrook. 

282.  COMMERCIAL  AND  CENTRAL  BANKING  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Economics 
81  or  equivalent. 

The  structure,  functions,  and  operations  of  commercial  and  central  banks  with 
special  reference  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  policies  of  central  banks  as 
they  relate  to  production,  the  national  income,  and  the  price  level. 

Spring.    Mr.  Kreps. 

291.  LABOR  ECONOMICS   (3)  .   Prerequisite,  Economics  191  or  equivalent. 

The  economic  implications  of  basic  phenomena  in  the  field  of  labor,  including 
the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labor,  wage  theory,  unemployment,  the  economics 
of  reduced  working  hours,  collective  bargaining,  and  social  insurance. 

Spring.    Mr.  Wolf. 

295.  CASE  STUDIES  IN  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS  (3)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  195. 

Selected  case  studies  in  current  proposals  for  reform  in  the  economic  system. 
Individual  assignments  are  made  for  critical  study  and  reports. 

Spring.    Mr.  Carroll. 


!/ 
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341.  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  FINANCE   (3) . 

Open  to  qualified  graduate  students  who  wish  to  make  intensive  studies  in 
particular  fields  of  public  finance.  Conference  hours  subject  to  arrangement. 
Written  reports  are  normally  required. 

*Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Spruill  and  Ashby. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

346.  SEMINAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION    (3) . 

A  course  designed  to  permit  selected  graduate  students  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  specific  problems  in  transportation. 
*Spring.    Mr.  Blaine. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

351ab.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMICS    (3  each). 

Designed  to  give  the  advanced  graduate  student  an  opportunity  to  deal  criti- 
cally with  special  problems  or  areas  of  theoretical  analysis  beyond  the  general 
scope  of  Economics  251-252. 

*Fall  and  spring.  Messrs.  Heath  and  Philbrook. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

371.  RESEARCH   IN   ECONOMIC  STATISTICS    (3). 
*Spring.   Mr.  Cowden. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

382.  SEMINAR  IN  PRIVATE  FINANCE    (3). 

An  advanced  study  of  commercial  banking,  central  banking  policies,  and   the 
forces  operating  in  the  money  and  capital  markets. 
•Spring.    Mr.  O'Neil. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

385.  SEMINAR  IN  MONEY  AND  EMPLOYMENT    (3)  . 

The  advanced  study  of  business  cycles.    The  modern  controversy  over  employ- 
ment and  wages,  interest,  and  money;  anti-depression  policy. 
"Spring.    Mr.  Philbrook. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

391.  SEMINAR  IN  LABOR   (3). 

This  course  offers  mature  students  an  opportunity  to  carry  their  investigations 
of  significant  subject  matter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  formal  course  offerings. 
*Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Wolf  and  Guthrie. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

399.  SEMINAR   (3) . 

Individual  research  in  a  special  field  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment. 

*Fall  and  spring. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 


•  Equivalent  of  three  hours   a   week. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Professors:  Arnold  Perry,  G.  B.  Phillips,  W.  C.  Ryan,  A.  M.  Jordan,  O.  K.  Corn- 
well,  A.  K.  King,  W.  E.  Rosenstengel,  J.  M.  Gwynn,  W.  J.  McKee,  *W.  H. 
Plemmons,  R.  E.  Jamerson,  G.  E.  Shepard,  Thelma  Gwinn  Thurstone,  Carl 
F.  Brown,  W.  H.  Peacock,  W.  D.  Perry 

Associate  Professors:  Ruth  White  Fink,  Gordon  Ellis,  C.  E.  Mullis,  H.  C.  House, 
Richard  L.  Beard,  S.  M.  Holton,  E.  M.  Allen,  W.  W.  Rabb 

Assistant  Professors:  Ruth  Price,  L.  R.  Casey,  J.  T.  Hunt,  Donald  Tarbet,  Stacy 
Ebert,  Samuel  Gill  Barnes,  W.  M.  Jenkins,  Mary  Frances  Kellam,  Carl  Blyth 

Instructors:  Mary  Turner  Lane,  William  T.  Meade,  M.  Z.  Ronman,  Hammond 
Strayhorn 

Part-time  Instructors:  Frances  B.  Hogan,  Marilyn  Crawford,  Helen  Ducan  Allen, 
fWALTER  J.  Gale,  +Garmon  B.  Smith 

Graduate  Assistants:  Ellsworth  Lee  Kingery,  Henry  Ray  Morgan,  Paul  Vincent 
Smith,  Robert  H.  Stenzel 

Teaching  Fellow:  Robert  Carpenter  Hanes 

General  Information 

Students  who  plan  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  teaching  certi- 
ficate in  Elementary  Education  or  Secondary  Education  are  under  the 
joint  direction  of  the  School  of  Education  and  the  respective  subject 
matter  departments. 

Students  interested  in  preparing  to  teach  should  consult  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  who  will  give  information  about  the  re- 
quirements in  various  teaching  fields.  Students  are  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Education  for  professional  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year. 

The  professional  work  in  preparation  for  teaching  must  be  taken 
over  a  two-year  period.  For  that  reason  juniors  should  begin  their 
work  promptly  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Note:  For  undergraduate  courses  in  physical  education  see  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education. 

41.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  (3).  (The  School, 
The  Pupil,  and  Teaching).  This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  required  of  all  prospec- 
tive teachers. 

This  is  an  orientation  course  designed  to  help  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  philosophy  and  procedures  of  public  education. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Phillips,  Holton,  Tarbet,  and  Jenkins. 

61.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES  (Each  semester) ;  63.  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Each)  ; 
75.  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  (Fa/0 ;  76.  CHORAL  MUSIC  (Fall)  ;  77.  ART 
(Spring)  ;  81.  ENGLISH  (Each);  83f.  FRENCH  (Spring)  ;  83s.  SPANISH  (Spring)  ; 
85.  SOCIAL  STUDIES   (Each)  ;  87.  LATIN   (Spring)  ;  89.  MATHEMATICS   (Fait)  ; 


*  Resigned,  September  1,   1955. 
t  Resigned,  January  31,  1956. 
+  Beginning  February   1,    1956. 
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91.  SCIENCE  (Spring) ;  93.  PUBLIC  HEALTH   (Spring)    (3)  .   (Teaching) .  Staff. 

These  courses  are  taught  six  hours  per  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semes- 
ter indicated.  They  yield  course  or  hour  credit  only  for  the  degrees  granted  by 
the  School  of  Education. 

62.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  (Each  semester)  ; 
64.  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Each);  78.  INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC  (Fall);  79.  CHORAL  MUSIC  (Fall);  80.  ART  (Spring);  82.  ENGLISH 
(Each) ;  84f.  FRENCH  (Spring)  ;  84s.  SPANISH  (Spring)  ;  86.  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
(Each)  ;  88.  LATIN  (Spri?rg)  ;  90.  MATHEMATICS  (Fall)  ;  92.  SCIENCE  (Spring)  ; 
94.  PUBLIC  HEALTH   (Spring)    (9)  .    (School,  Pupil,  Teaching) .   Staff. 

Student  teaching  is  conducted  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  second  half  of 
semester  which  enables  the  student  to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  public  school 
life.  Student  teaching  is  carried  out  under  University  supervision  in  cooperating 
public  schools  in  the  state. 

These  courses  yield  course  or  hour  credit  only  for  degrees  granted  by  the 
School  of  Education. 

Laboratory  fee,  $20.00. 

71.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3) .  (The  Pupil)  .  Required  of  all  pros- 
pective teachers. 

A  course  combining  the  most  significant  aspects  of  general  and  educational 
psychology  as  they  relate  to  the  educational  process. 

Fall  and  spring.   Fee,  $2.00.    Messrs.  Hunt,  Beard,  Jordan,  and  Mrs.  Thurstone. 

72a.  CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (3) .  (The  Pupil) .  Required 
of  all  prospective  elementary  school  teachers. 

This  course  meets  six  days  a  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester  in  which 
student  teaching  is  done. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs  Hunt,  Beard,  and  Mrs.  Ebert. 

72b.  ADOLESCENT  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT   (3)  .    (The  Pupil)  . 
Required   of  all   prospective   secondary   school   teachers.    To   be   taken   during 
the  first  half  of  the  semester  in  which  student  teaching  is  done. 
Each  semester.    Messrs.  Hunt,  Beard,  and  Mrs.  Ebert. 

74.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    (3)  .    (The  School). 

This  course  meets  six  days  each  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester  in 
which  student  teaching  is  done. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  organization  of  the  elementary  school.  The  work  of  the  school  is  studied  in 
relation  to  the  various  community  agencies  concerned  with  the  education  of  the 
child. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Ebert,  and  Mrs.  Lane. 

*93.  SURVEY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS 
FOR  CHILDREN    (3)  . 

Fall.    Miss  Kalp    (of  the  School  of  Library  Science)  . 

95.  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  REFERENCE  MATERIALS   (3)  . 
Fall.   Miss  Reed   (of  the  School  of  Library  Science)  . 

99.  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL   (3)  .   (The  School). 

This  course  meets  six  days  each  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester  in 
which  student  teaching  is  done. 

A  course  designed  to  assist  the  prospective  teacher  in  developing  an  under- 
standing  of   the   functions   and    organization    of   the   American   secondary   school. 


*  A   special   course   for   elementary   school    teachers. 
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Examination  is  made  of  the  relationship  between  the  school  and  each  of  the  other 
social  institutions  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  adolescent.   Actual  and  pro- 
jected school  practices  are  evaluated.    Open  to  School  of  Education  students  only. 
Fall  and  spring.   Messrs.  Gwynn,  Holton,  Tarbet,  and  Jenkins. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

Undergraduate  students  who  are  not  in  the  School  of  Education  must  get  the 
permission  of  the  dean  to  enroll  in  these  courses. 

Attention  is  called  to  courses  listed  under  psychology,  sociology,  physical  edu- 
cation, dramatic  art,  and  other  departments  as  of  particular  importance  in  pres- 
ent-day preparation  of  teachers  and  educational  administrators.  For  advanced 
courses  in  physical  education  see  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

For  graduate  courses  for  teachers  and  school  administrators  offered  on  Satur- 
day at  Chapel  Hill  see  separate  announcements. 

Note:  Most  of  the  graduate  courses  in  education  are  also  available  in  one  or 
both  of  the  two  terms  of  the  summer  session.  See  the  catalogue  of  the  summer 
session. 

101.  EDUCATIONAL   ADMINISTRATION    (3) . 

Fall.    Messrs.  Phillips  and  Rosenstengel. 

102.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
(3). 

(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.)     Messrs.  Phillips  and  A.  Perry. 

105.  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  SCHOOL    (3) . 

Fall.   Messrs.  Beard,  W.  D.  Perry,  Ellis,  Tarbet,  and  Mrs.  Thurstone. 

110.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MODERN   EDUCATION    (3). 
Fall.    Messrs.  Ryan  and  Holton. 

120.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (3)  .  See  Physical  Education 
120. 

121.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (3).  See  Physical  Edu- 
cation 121. 

122.  THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  (3) .  See  Library  Science  122. 

123.  THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS  FOR 
CHILDREN    (3)  .   See  Library  Science  123. 

130.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION    (2)  . 
(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

131.  ADULT  EDUCATION:  A  GENERAL  SURVEY   (2). 
(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

135.  AUDIO-VISUAL    INSTRUCTION:     TECHNIQUES    AND     MATERIALS 

(3). 

Spring.    Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Milner. 

142.  EUROPEAN  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

Fall.  Mr.  King. 

143.  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(History  170)    (3) . 

Spring.    Messrs.  King  and  Holton. 

144.  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION    (3) . 
(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

1/ 
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146.  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  AND  TRENDS  IN  EDUCATION    (3) . 
Spring.    Messrs.  King  and  Gwynn. 

147.  HIGHER  EDUCATION   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES    (3) .    Prerequisite, 

Education  142  or  Education  143  or  equivalent. 
(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

152.  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL   (3) . 

Fall.   Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Ebert. 

154.  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    (3)  . 
(Not  offered  in   1956-1957.) 

155.  NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    (3) . 

Spring.    Messrs.  A.  Perry  and  Brown. 

156.  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL   (3) . 

Spring.    Messrs.  Brown,  A.  Perry,  and  Mrs.  Ebert. 

160.  CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION    (3)  . 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  with  15  semester  hours  of  credit  in  edu- 
cation. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Gwynn  and  Tarbet. 

161.  PROGRESSIVE  PRACTICES  IN  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL    (3). 
Spri?ig.    Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Thurstone,  and  Mrs.  Ebert. 

165.  CORRECTIVE  READING    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Education   152. 
Spring.    Messrs.  Brown  and  Hunt. 

171.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD    (3). 
Child  and  adolescent  development. 

Fall.   Messrs.  Jordan,  Hunt,  Beard,  and  Mrs.  Thurstone. 

172.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  MALADJUSTMENT  AMONG  CHILDREN    (3). 
Spring.    Messrs.  Jordan,  W.  D.  Perry,  and  Hunt. 

174.  USE    AND     INTERPRETATION     OF     EDUCATIONAL     TESTS    AND 
MEASUREMENTS    (3). 

Fall.    Messrs.  Jordan,  Hunt,  and  Ellis. 

175.  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES    (3). 
Fall.    Mr.  Tarbet. 

176.  MENTAL    HYGIENE    IN    TEACHING     (3)  .     Prerequisite,    introductory 
courses  in  psychology  and  education. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Jordan  and  Hunt. 

177abc.  SURVEY  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION    (3  or  6). 
(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

178ab.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  EDUCATING  THE  SPEECH  HANDI- 
CAPPED   (2  or  4) . 

(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

196.  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL   (3) . 
Fall.   Mr.  Gwynn. 

197.  SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  EDUCATION    (3). 
Spring.    Messrs.  King  and  Gwynn. 

199.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES    (3)  . 
Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  King,  Gwynn,  Tarbet,  and  Holton. 
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201.  PROCEDURES  IN   EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH    (3) . 
Fall.    Messrs.  King  and  Ellis. 

203.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION    (3) . 
Spring.    Messrs.  Jordan,  Rosenstengel,  and  Cornwell. 

204.  TECHNIQUES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP    (3) . 
Fall.    Messrs.  Phillips  and  Rosenstengel. 

205.  TECHNIQUES  IN  COUNSELING  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  appropriate  psychol- 
ogy courses  and  Education  105. 

Spring.   Messrs.  W.  D.  Perry  and  Ellis. 

206.  THE  INTERPRETATION  AND  USE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCU- 
PATIONAL MATERIALS  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  practical  experience  and  at  least 
two  years  of  work  in  education  and  psychology. 

Fall.    Messrs.  W.  D.  Perry  and  Ellis. 

207.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  ap- 
propriate psychology  courses  and  Education  205. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Messrs.  W.  D.  Perry  and  Ellis. 

208.  STATE  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  (3) .  Prerequisite, 
Education  101  or  its  equivalent. 

Spring.    Mr.  Rosenstengel. 

209.  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  AND  SCHOOL  FINANCE  (3)  .  Prerequisite, 
Education  101  or  its  equivalent. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Phillips  and  Rosenstengel. 

210.  MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT  (3) .  Prereq- 
uisite, Education   101   or  its  equivalent. 

Spring.    Mr.   Rosenstengel. 

211.  SUPERVISED  PRACTICUM  IN  GUIDANCE  (3).  Prerequisites,  Educa- 
tion 105,  205,  274,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Spring.    Messrs.  W.  D.  Perry  and  Ellis. 

224.  (See  under  Department  of  Physical  Education) . 

225.  (See  under  Department  of  Physical  Education)  . 

245.  COMPARATIVE   EDUCATION    (3)  . 
(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

265.  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  READING    (3)  . 
(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

267ab.  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP   (3  or  6)  . 

Open  by  special  permission  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  graduate  students 
who  have  specific  interests  or  problems  that  are  adapted  to  staff  and  local  resources 
available. 

(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.)     Graduate  staff  and  visiting  faculty. 

271.  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  I    (3). 
Individual  differences  and  problems  of  conduct. 
Fall.    Mr.  Jordan. 
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272.  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  II  (3) .  Prerequisite, 
one  and  preferably  two  courses  in  educational  and  developmental  psychology. 

Psychology  of  learning    (theoretical  aspects)    and  psychology  of  learning    (prac- 
tical applications) . 
Spring.    Mr.  Jordan. 

273.  MENTAL  MEASUREMENTS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  one  course  in  educational 
psychology  or  a  course  in  general  psychology. 

(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.)     Messrs.  Jordan  and  Ellis. 

274.  TECHNIQUES  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  (3)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Education  105. 

The  individual  inventory  and  the  use  of  tests  in  the  analysis  of  the  individual. 
Fall.    Messrs.  Ellis  and  W.  D.  Perry. 

275.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  (3)  . 
Prerequisite,  Education   105. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Spring.  Messrs.  Ellis,  W.  D.  Perry,  Beard,  and 
Tarbet. 

277.  ADVANCED  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  EDUCATING  THE  SPEECH 
HANDICAPPED    (3). 

Organic  and  functional. 
(Not  offered  in   1956-1957.) 

285.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  TEACHING  THE  SOCIAL  STU- 
DIES   (3). 

(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

291.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

(3). 

(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

296.  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Principalship)     (4)  . 

Fall.    Messrs.  Gwynn,  A.  Perry,  Phillips,  and  Tarbet. 

298.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION    (3) . 
Spring.    Messrs.  A.  Perry,  Gwynn,  and  Phillips. 

303.  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  (3  or  more)  .  Pre- 
requisites, Education  101  or  its  equivalent  and  one  other  course  in  educational 
administration. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Phillips,  Rosenstengel,  and  A.  Perry. 

304.  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENT  (3  or  more).  Pre- 
requisite, Education  174. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Jordan. 

305.  PROBLEMS  IN  GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  WORK  (3  or  more) . 
Prerequisite,  two  graduate  courses  in  guidance. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Ellis,  W.  D.  Perry,  and  Beard. 

341.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION    (3  or  more) .    Prerequisites, 
Education  142  and  143  or  equivalent. 
(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.) 

350.  PROBLEMS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (3  or  more)  .  Prerequisites, 
two  courses  in  graduate  education. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  A.  Perry,  Brown,  and  Phillips. 
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360.  PROBLEMS   IN   THE   CURRICULUM    (3   or  more) .    Prerequisites,   two 
courses  in  graduate  education. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Gwynn  and  Holton. 

375.  THESIS  COURSE    (3  or  more) . 

Fall  and  spring.    Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

376.  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION    (3) .    Prerequisites,  two  courses  in  graduate 
education. 

Fall  and  spring.   Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

398.  PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION    (3  or  more)  .    Prerequisites, 
two  courses  in  graduate  secondary  education. 

Fall   and  spring.    Messrs.    Gwynn    and    Holton. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Professors:  Dougald  MacMillan,  *G.  C.  Taylor,  *G.  R.  Coffman,  A.  P.  Hudson, 
fA.  C.  Howell,  R.  P.  Bond,  Raymond  Adams,  W.  A.  Olsen,  H.  K.  Russell, 
Samuel  Selden,  William  Wells,  R.  B.  Sharpe,  JC.  P.  Lyons,  JN.  E.  Eliason, 
E.  W.  Talbert,  §R.  A.  Pratt,  J.  O.  Bailey,  N.  W.  Mattis 

Visiting  Professor:  ||  Bertram  Colgrave 

Associate  Professors:  E.  H.  Hartsell,  G.  F.  Horner,  L.  A.  Cotten,  C.  H.  Hol- 
man 

Instructors:  Herbert  A.  Ellis,  W.  F.  Goodykoontz,  Theodore  Huguelet 

Part-Time  Instructors:  John  Z.  Bennett,  John  R.  Byers,  Richard  J.  Calhoun,  John 
H.  Crabtree,  John  B.  Easley,  John  D.  Ebbs,  Rate  Elmore,  George  Herndl, 
Patricia  Hostetter,  Morton  Y.  Jacobs,  Norman  Jarrard,  Donald  H.  Kuhn, 
Maurice  R.  Legris,  J.  R.  McQuiston,  John  F.  Mahoney,  Elmer  Oettinger, 
David  Orr,  Alison  Preble,  Rosamond  Putzel,  Tittt.fv  Reed,  H.  A.  Reeves, 
Preston  Rogers,  G.  A.  Santangelo,  Emma  Shepherd,  John  U.  Tate,  Richard 
Wagner,  John  C.  Weston,  Dal  F.  Wooten 

Teaching  Fellows:  Roy  C.  Moose,  Daniel  Patterson,  Margaret  Raynal 

Graduate  Assistants:  H.  R.  McKnight,  Emma  Shepherd,  Henry  Maxwell  Steele 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Prerequisites:  English  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  advanced 
courses  offered  by  the  English  department.  Juniors  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  courses  for  advanced  undergraduates  except  by  permission. 

Majors  in  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  A  student 
choosing  English  as  his  major  field  should  take  (a)  English  50;  (b) 
two  of  the  following:  English  70,  74,  75,  83,  121;  (c)  one  of  the 
following:  English  81,  82,  84,  88,  89;  (d)  one  of  the  following:  Eng- 
lish 85,  87,  91,  93,  94,  95,  96,  167;  (e)  one  to  three  courses  chosen 
as  free  electives  from  the  advanced  courses  offered  by  the  department 
(courses  numbered  from  40  to  199,  with  the  exception  of  51  and  59) . 
In  accordance  with  University  regulations  a  student  must  have  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  in  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  the  major. 

*  Kenan  Professor,  Emeritus. 

t  Absent  on  leave,   1955-1956. 

t  Absent   on   leave,   spring   semester.    1956. 

§  Absent    on    leave,    fall    semester,    1955-1956. 

II  Spring  semester,    1956. 
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Majors  in  English  in  the  School  of  Education:  A  student  who  de- 
sires to  secure  a  certificate  in  the  public  high  schools  with  a  major  in 
English  should  consult  the  School  of  Education  for  the  courses  in 
education  and  for  the  minor.  The  English  requirements  are:  (a) 
English  50;  (b)  English  96;  (c)  English  81  or  82;  (d)  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: English  40,  41,  44;  (e)  one  of  the  following:  English  70,  75, 
83,  91,  93;  (f)  one  of  the  following:  English  84,  88,  89,  94,  97,  98;  (g) 
one  elective  in  English.  In  accordance  with  University  regulations  a 
student  must  have  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  at  least  eighteen  semester 
hours  in  the  major. 

Minors  in  English  in  the  School  of  Education:  Students  who  choose 
a  minor  program  in  English  will  take:  (a)  English  50;  (b)  English 
96;  (c)  English  81  or  82;  (d)  one  of  the  following:  English  83,  84, 
88,  89,  or  by  permission  an  elective  in  English  provided  the  student 
has  had  English  literature  in  the  General  College. 

Honors  in  English  and  Honors  in  Writing:  See  Division  of  the 
Humanities,  page  130. 

R.  ENGLISH   COMPOSITION:    REMEDIAL. 

Required  of  all  students  who  by  placement  test  fail  to  qualify  for  English  1. 
To  students  completing  the  course  with  grades  of  A  or  B,  credit  for  English  1 
will  be  allowed. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Horner,  Director,  and  staff. 

1.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC    (3). 

Required  of  all  students  except  those  qualifying  by  placement  test  for  English  2. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Horner,  Director,  and  staff. 

2.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND   RHETORIC    (3)  . 
Required  of  all  students. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Horner,  Director,  and  staff. 

21.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE    (3).    Prerequisite,  English  2. 
Substantial  readings  in  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.    Required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  General  College. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Horner,  Director,  and  staff. 

31.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE   (3).   Sophomore  elective.   Prerequisite,  English  2. 
Substantial  readings  in  Swift,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Shaw. 

Spri7ig.    Mr.  Horner,  Director,  and  staff. 

32.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FICTION  (3)  .  Sophomore  elective.  Prereq- 
uisite, English  2. 

Readings  in  selected  novels  and  short  stories. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Horner,  Director,  and  staff. 

33.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  (3)  .  Sophomore  elective.  Pre- 
requisite, English  2. 

Selected  readings  in  contemporary  British  and  American  literature. 
Spring.    Mr.  Horner,  Director,  and  staff. 

40.  VOICE  AND  DICTION    (3)  . 

Designed  to  establish  good  habits  of  speech  by  study  of  principles  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  individual's  voice,  articulation,  and  pronunciation.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, recordings,  drill  sessions,  and  conferences. 

Fall  and  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  Si. 50.    Mr.  Mattis. 
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41.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE    (3). 

Emphasis  on  understanding  and  appreciation  as  preparation  for  oral  reading. 
Vocal  and  articulatory  weaknesses  receive  attention,  but  systematic  training  in  the 
mechanics  of  speech  is  reserved  for  English  40. 

Fall.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mr.  Mattis. 

44.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING    (3) . 

Composition  and  delivery  of  original  speeches.   Analysis  of  content,  style,  adap- 
tation to  the  audience,  and  delivery.    Recordings  and  conferences. 
Fall  and  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.   Messrs.  Olsen  and  Mattis. 

50.  SHAKESPEARE   (3) . 

Study  of  about  twenty  representative  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies. 

Fall,  Messrs.  Lyons  and  Phialas;  spring,  Messrs.  Sharpe,  Talbert,  and  Phialas. 

51.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION:  BUSINESS  WRITING    (3). 

Primarily  for  business  administration  and  pharmacy  students.  Emphasis  on 
the  letter  as  a  medium  of  practical  written  communication.  This  course  cannot 
be  counted  toward  an  English  major. 

Fall,  Mr.  Hartsell;  spring,  Mr.  Voitle. 

52.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION:  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  EXPOSITION  (3) . 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Expository  writing  for  students  desiring  practice  in  the  organization  of  material. 
Spring.    Mr.  Bailey. 

53.  CREATIVE  WRITING  I:  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SHORT  STORY 
(3) .   Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Class  discussion  of  short  stories,  of  longer  fiction,  and  of  general  literary  prin- 
ciples; technical  training  in  the  writing  of  original  short  stories. 
Fall.   Miss  Rehder. 

54.  CREATIVE  WRITING  II    (3) .    Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
An  advanced  course  in   imaginative  writing  for  students  who  have  had  some 

previous  experience  in  this  field. 
Spring.   Miss  Rehder. 

55.  ADVANCED  VOICE  AND  DICTION  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  English  40  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  English  40,  with  close  adaptation  to  the  individual's  needs. 
Further  study  of  phonetics.  Practice  in  oral  reading,  public  speaking,  and  dra- 
matic interpretation.   Recordings,  drills,  and  conferences. 

Spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.   Mr.  Mattis. 

56.  ADVANCED  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  English  40,  or  44,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  English  44.  Composition  and  delivery  of  original  speeches, 
with  stress  on  persuasion.  Study  of  model  speeches.  Techniques  of  public  discus- 
sion.   Individual  analyses,  recordings,  conferences. 

Spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mr.  Olsen. 

59.  SCIENTIFIC  WRITING    (3) .    Prerequisite,  permision  of  the  instructor. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  sciences,  through  practice  in  writing  ex- 
planations, descriptions,  business  letters,  professional  papers,  and  reports.  This 
course  cannot  be  counted  toward  an  English  major. 

Fall,  Mr.  Goodykoontz;  spring,  Mr.  Harper. 

70.  CHAUCER    (3) . 

The  development  of  Chaucer  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist  as  revealed  in  certain 
minor  poems,  the   Troilus,  and  most  of  The   Canterbury    Tales. 
Spring.    Mr.  Pratt. 
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72-73.  COURSE  FOR  HONORS  (6) .  See  the  Program  for  Honors  Work  in  the 
Division  of  the  Humanities. 

Readings  and  the  preparation  of  an  essay  under  the  direction  of  departmental 

advisers. 

74.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE   OF  THE  RENAISSANCE    (3)  . 

Poetry  and  prose  of  representative  authors,  including  More,  Wyatt,  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  and  Donne;  with  selected  plays  of  Marlowe,  Dekker,  and 
Jonson. 

Spring.    Mr.  Wells. 

75.  MILTON    (3) . 

The  works  of  Milton  studied  in  the  light  of  the  life,  times,  and  culture  of  the 
poet. 

Fall,  Messrs.  Wells  and  Voitle;  spring,  Messrs.  Cheek  and  Wells. 

79.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1890-1920    (3) . 

Hardy,  Henley,  Housman,  Kipling,  Wilde,  Shaw,  Conrad,  Galsworthy,  and  the 
Irish  Revival. 

Fall,  Mr.  Harper;  spring,  Messrs.  Cotten  and  Harper. 

81.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE    (3). 
Major  authors  from   the  beginning  to   1855. 
Fall,  Mr.  Adams;  spring,  Mr.  Horner. 

82.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE    (3)  . 
Major  authors  from  1855  to  the  present. 

Fall,  Mr.  Horner;  spring,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Holman. 

83.  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD    (3) . 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Gray,  Cowper. 
Fall.    Mr.  Bond. 

84.  THE  CHIEF  ROMANTIC  POETS    (3)  . 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
Fall,  Mr.  Hudson;  spring,  Mr.  Hartsell. 

85.  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL    (3)  . 

Representative  American  novels  from  1850  to  the  present. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Holman. 

87.  THE  LITERARY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BIBLE    (3) . 

The  Old   Testament   and   the  New   Testament  will   be  taken   up   in   alternate 
years — New  Testament,  1956;  Old  Testament,  1955. 
Spring.    Mr.  Cheek. 

88.  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE  I,  1832-1860    (3)  . 

Carlisle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Macaulay,  Mill,  and  the  novelists. 
Fall.    Mr.  Bailey. 

89.  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE  II,  1860-1890    (3) . 

Ruskin,  Arnold,  Rosetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  George  Eliot,  and  Meredith. 
Spring.   Mr.  Cotten. 

91.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL   (3). 

The  English  novel  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Fall,  Mr.  Holman;  spring,  Messrs.  Holman  and  Russell. 

93.  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA    (3)  . 

The  English  drama  from  the  beginnings  to  1900. 
Fall.    Mr.  Cheek. 
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94.  PRINCIPLES  OF  LITERARY  ART   (3) . 

A  study  of  the  theories  of  literature  through  their  application  to  specific  English 
masterpieces. 

Spring.   Mr.  Bond. 

95.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE   (3) . 

Present-day  English,  British  and  American,  standard  and  dialectal — its  historical 
background  and  development.  The  language  as  a  whole  is  considered,  i.e.  vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation,  spelling,  etc.,  and  grammar  is  treated  only  incidentally. 

Spring.   Mr.  Gaskin. 

96.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR    (3)  . 

A  study  of  modern  English  grammar  with  special  attention  to  such  current 
problems  as  the  confusion  of  grammatical  terminology,  attacks  on  traditional  rules, 
conflict  between  prescriptive  and  descriptive  grammar.  The  course  is  designed 
especially  for  prospective  English  teachers,  but  others  may  take  it. 

Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Gaskin. 

97.  RECENT  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  PROSE    (3)  . 
A  study  of  the  novel  and  short  story,  since  1920. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Russell. 

98.  RECENT  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  POETRY   (3)  . 
A  study  of  the  poetry  written  in  English  since  1920. 

Fall.   Mr.  Cotten. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

Note:  Except  by  permission  juniors  will  not  be  admitted  to  these  courses. 

101.  OLD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  READINGS    (3). 

Primarily  a  linguistic  course  in  Old  English  grammar,  but  time  is  devoted  to 
surveying  the  prose  of  the  period. 
Fall.    Mr.  Eliason. 

113.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO   1600    (3). 

English  drama  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  preliminary  consideration  of  the 
medieval  religious  drama. 
Fall.   Mr.  Talbert. 

114.  ENGLISH  DRAMA,  1600-1642   (3). 

Jacobean  and  Caroline  drama,  with  emphasis  on  Jonson,  Chapman,  Webster, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  Ford. 
Spring.    Mr.  Sharpe. 

121.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1616-1700   (3). 

The  non-dramatic  literature  of  the  period. 

Fall.    Mr.  Voitle. 

133.  RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  DRAMA    (3). 

A  study  of  the  drama  from  1660  to  1780. 

Spring.   Mr.  MacMillan. 

148.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY   DRAMA,  ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN    (3) . 
A  survey  of  dramatic  movements  and  writers  from  1800  to  1900. 
(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Mr.  Bailey. 

153.  SOUTHERN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE    (3) . 

The  three  centuries  from  John  Smith  to  Ellen  Glasgow,  treating  major  trends 
and  authors. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Mr.  Holman. 
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163.  LITERARY  CRITICISM    (3) . 

The  principles  which  have  animated  classical,  romantic,  and  realistic  literature. 
Fall.    Mr.  Bond. 

164.  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

(Dramatic  Art   164)     (3) . 

A  survey  of  dramatic  movements  and  writers  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Fall.    Mr.  Sharpe. 

167.  THE  ENGLISH  BALLAD    (3)  . 

English  and  Scottish  popular  ballads  and   their  survivals  in  America,  particu- 
larly in  North  Carolina. 
Spring.   Mr.  Hudson. 

170.  MODERN  ENGLISH   (3) . 

A  study  of  modern  English  grammar  and  problems  in  teaching  it. 

Fall.    Mr.  Eliason. 

185.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLKLORE    (Folklore  185)     (3) . 
Fall.    Mr.  Hudson. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  STUDIES  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  BEOWULF  (3).  Prereq- 
uisite, English  101. 

A  continuation  of  English  101,  but  with  literary  rather  than  linguistic  empha- 
sis. The  whole  body  of  Old  English  poetry  is  dealt  with,  Beowulf  receiving  special 
attention. 

Spring.    Mr.  Colgrave. 

202.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE    (3). 

The  literature  of  the  period  in  relation  to  its  social,  political,  and  religious 
background. 

Spring.    Mr.  Pratt. 

204.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  (3) .  Prerequisite,  English  101 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

For  students  of  linguistics  and  English  literature;  an  intensive  study  of  the 
language  mainly  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  but  other  approaches  are  con- 
sidered. 

Spring.    Mr.  Gaskin. 

208.  CHAUCER  (3) . 

A  reading  of  Chaucer's  works  with  attention  to  critical  and  historical  problems 
involved  in  their  interpretation. 
Spring.   Mr.  Pratt. 

211.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE   OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY    (3). 
A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  exclusive  of  the  drama. 
Fall.    Mr.  Wells. 

225.  MILTON    (3). 

An  intensive  study  of  Milton's  works  and  thoughts. 

Spring.    Mr.  Wells. 

226.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1700-1780    (3)  . 
The  non-dramatic  literature  of  the  period. 
Fall.    Mr.  MacMillan. 
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231.  SHAKESPEARE:  THE  EARLY  PLAYS  (3). 

Emphasis  on  historical  and  critical  problems  presented  by  Shakespeare's  works. 
Fall.    Mr.  Lyons. 

232.  SHAKESPEARE:  THE  LATE  PLAYS   (3) . 

Emphasis  on  historical  and  critical  problems  presented  by  Shakespeare's  works. 
Spring.    Mr.  Talbert. 

241.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1798-1832    (3). 

A  survey  of  the  Romantic  period,  with  special  attention   to  the  major  poets. 

Fall.    Mr.  Hudson. 

243.  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE   (3) . 

The  major  English  writers,  1830-1900. 
Fall.    Mr.  Cotten. 

265.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL    (3) . 

The  English  novel  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 

Spring.   Mr.  Russell. 

282.  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE    (3) . 

A  survey  of  the  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  early  national  periods,  including 
Bryant,  Irving,  and  Cooper. 
Fall.    Mr.  Horner. 

283.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1830-1855  (3)  .  English  282  precedes  this  sur- 
vey, but  is  not  prerequisite. 

Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  and  Transcendentalism. 
Fall.    Mr.  Adams. 

284.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1855-1900   (3)  . 

Chief  authors:    Melville,   Whitman,    Lanier,    Dickinson,    Mark    Twain,    Howells, 
James;   literary  criticism;   and   the  dominance  of  magazines. 
Spring.    Mr.  Adams. 

285.  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL    (3) . 

The  American  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  the  twentieth  century. 
(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Mr.  Holman. 

297.  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE    (3)  . 

A  study  of  theoretical  and  practical  interpretations  of  selected  examples  of 
literature,  with  attention  to  the  relations  of  recent  criticism  of  traditional  scholar- 
ship. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Mr.  Lyons. 

307.  SEMINAR:  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE    (3) . 
Research  in  special  problems  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Spring.    Mr.  Colgrave. 

310.  SEMINAR:    STUDIES   IN   ELIZABETHAN   LITERATURE    (3)  . 
Fall.    Mr.  Talbert. 

312.  SEMINAR:    STUDIES    IN    SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY    LITERATURE 

(3). 

(Not  offered  1955-1956.)     Spring.    Mr.  Howell. 

313.  SEMINAR:    STUDIES   IN   EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE    (3 

?r  6). 

Spring.    Mr.  Bond. 

I' 

// 
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317.  SEMINAR:  STUDIES  IN  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  ROMANTICISM  IN 
ENGLAND    (3). 

Two  divisions  in  alternate  years:  Byron  and  Shelley  problems;  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  problems. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Spring.    Mr.  Hudson. 

318.  SEMINAR:  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE    (3)  . 
Spring.    Mr.  Adams. 

320.  SEMINAR:    STUDIES   IN   VICTORIAN   LITERATURE    (3) . 
Spring.    Mr.  Bailey. 

325.  SEMINAR:    MODERN  DRAMA    (Dramatic  Art   325)     (3)  . 
Fall.    Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Selden. 

331.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY  (3).  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

A  course  designed  to  aid  students  in  preparing  term  papers,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations. Attention  to  bibliographical  guides,  problems  of  literary  research,  and 
standard  scholarly  forms  and  procedures. 

Fall,  Mr.  Bond;  spring,  Mr.  MacMillan. 

340.  SPECIAL  READINGS    (3)  . 

341.  SPECIAL  RESEARCH   (3)  . 

Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  in  philology  and  advanced  lit- 
erary study  offered  in  the  departments  of  Classics  (Latin  Epigraphy, 
Latin  Paleography) ,  Comparative  Literature,  Germanic  Languages 
(Gothic,  Old  and  Middle  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Norse,  etc.) , 
and  Romance  Languages  (Old  French,  Provencal,  Old  Irish,  Old 
Spanish,  Dante,  etc.) . 

See  also  the  Curriculum  in  Comparative  Linguistics. 


CURRICULUM  IN  FOLKLORE 

Dean  W.  W.  Pierson,   Chairman 
Professors:  A.  P.  Hudson,  Secretary,  J.  P.  Gillin,  U.  T.  Holmes,  G.  B.  Johnson, 
J.  E.  Keller,  J.  G.  Kunstmann,  J.  P.  Schinhan,  S.  A.  Stoudemire 

This  curriculum  assembles  the  facilities  of  the  University  for  those 
who  desire  a  major  or  minor  for  the  master's  degree  or  a  doctoral 
minor  in  folklore  with  a  major  in  some  related  department,  and 
mobilizes  the  pertinent  graduate  instruction  in  this  field  now  being 
offered  in  such  departments  as  English,  Germanic  Languages,  Music, 
Romance  Languages,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Students  hav- 
ing had  an  undergraduate  major  in  any  of  these  departments,  and 
having  had  the  prerequisite  courses,  are  eligible  to  take  work  in  this 
curriculum  with  a  view  to  becoming  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  below  offered  by  the  departments  of  Music,  Ro- 
mance Languages,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  see  listings  under  department 
headings.) 

104.  FOLK  MUSIC    (Music  104)     (3) . 
Fall.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

105.  CELTIC:  OLD  IRISH   (French  105)    (3)  . 
Spring.   Mr.  Holmes. 

106.  CELTIC:  OLD  WELSH   (French  106)     (3)  . 
One  semester.    Mr.  Holmes. 

122.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (Anthropology  122)    (3)  . 
Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Gillin  and  Johnson. 

123.  PRIMITIVE   RELIGIONS    (Anthropology    123)      (3)  . 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Mr.  Honigmann. 

124.  FOLK  AND  PRIMITIVE  TECHNOLOGIES    (Anthropology  124)     (3)  . 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)   Fall.    Mr.  Honigmann. 

126.  RACES  AND  PEOPLES  OF  AFRICA  (Anthropology  126)  (3)  .  Prereq- 
uisite, Folklore  185. 

Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Johnson. 

127.  NATIVE  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES  OF  MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL 
AMERICA    (Anthropology   127)     (3) .  Prerequisite,  Folklore  185. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

128.  FOLK  CULTURES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  (Anthropology  128)  (3)  . 
Prerequisite,  Folklore  185. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Materials  fee  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

129.  PEOPLES  OF  OCEANIA  (Anthropology  129)  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Folk- 
lore 185. 

132.  NATIVE  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  (Anthro- 
pology 132)     (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Folklore  185. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

135.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CULTURAL  SYMBOLISM  (Anthropology  135) 
(3) .    Prerequisite,  Folklore  185. 

167.  THE  ENGLISH  BALLAD    (English  167)     (3) . 

English  and  Scottish  popular  ballads  and  their  survivals,  particularly  in  North 
Carolina. 

Spring.   Mr.  Hudson. 

185.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLKLORE  (Comparative  Literature  185)  (Eng- 
lish 185)     (Anthropology  185)     (3). 

Definition  and  examples  of  folklore  in  general  and  its  various  categories.  Col- 
lection, classification,  and  analysis  of  folklore  materials.    Bibliography. 

Fall.    Mr.  Hudson. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  below  offered  by  the  departments  of  Music,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  see  listings  under  department  headings.) 

•204.  INTRODUCTION    TO    COMPARATIVE    MUSICOLOGY     (Music    204) 
(3). 

Spring.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

210.  FOLK  SOCIOLOGY    (Sociology  210)     (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Folklore  185. 
Fall.    Mr.  Simpson. 

230.  RACE  AND  CULTURE  CONTACTS   (Anthropology  230)     (Sociology  230) 
(3)  .    Prerequisite,  Folklore  185. 
Spring.    Mr.  Johnson. 

314.  FOLK  NARRATIVE    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Folklore   185. 

Study  of  origin,  development,  and  dissemination   of  myths,   legends,  and   folk- 
tales, with  a  survey  of  their  use  in  masterpieces  of  world  literature. 
Spring.    Mr.  Keller. 

395.  RESEARCH    (3)  . 

Research  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  staff. 


FRENCH 

(See  Romance  Languages) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Professors:  S.  T.  Emory,  G.  R.  MacCarthy,  W.  A.  White 

Associate  Professors:  J.  S.  Gibson,  R.  L.  Ingram,  V.  I.  Mann 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  G.  Basile,  W.  H.  Wheeler 

Teaching  Fellow:  M.  J.  Bright,  Jr. 

Graduate  Assistants:  T.  G.  Clarke,  P.  A.  DePaulis,  O.  B.  Eckhoff,  S.  T.  Emory, 

Jr.,  F.  K.  Johnson,  W.  D.  Reves,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Z.  Sinha.  C.  T.  Wimbish 
Undergraduate  Assistant:  S.  S.  Alexander 

GEOLOGY 

The  course  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  with  major  in  geology 
are  as  follows:  (1)  six  to  eight  courses  in  geology  in  addition  to  Ge- 
ology 1  or  41,  and  Geology  42;  (2)  five  to  seven  courses  in  allied 
sciences,  including  introductory  chemistry  and  introductory  physics 
(which  may  be  taken  in  the  General  College)  ;  (3)  five  to  seven  courses 
outside  the  Division  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  The  A.B.  program  is  not 
considered  sufficient  training  for  professional  work  in  geology. 


•  Will   be   given    as   demand   warrants. 
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For  B.S.  in  Geology  the  following  are  required: 
General  College 


English  1,  2,  21 

Foreign  language  3,  4,  21  or  1,  2,  3,  4 

(French,  German,  or  Spanish) 
Chemistry  11-21 
Social  Science  1-2 
Geology  1  or  41,  42 


Mathematics  7,  8  or  15-16 

Geography   38 

Physical  Education  1,  2,  3,  4 

Hygiene  11 

Social  Science  elective 

Humanities  elective 

Two  electives  from  the  list 

of  sophomore  electives 

on  page  123. 


Upper  College 


English  59 

Physics  24-25 

Geology  101,  103,  104,  105 

Geology  107,  110,  111 

Three  non -divisional  electives 

Geology  128-129 


At  least  two  of  the  following: 

Geology  106,  108,  109 
Nine  hours  in  allied  sciences 
which  must  include  one  of 
the  following: 

a:  Mathematics   31-32-33 

b:  Zoology  41-42 

c:  Botany  41-42 

d:  Chemistry  43-44 

e:  Phvsics  54 


Graduate  Degrees  in  Geology 

Unless  taken  as  an  undergaduate,   Geology   106,   108,   109,  are  required   of  all 
candidates  for  graduate  degrees  in  Geology. 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

There  are  three  courses  in  geology  designed  for  undergraduates. 
Geology  1  is  a  one-course  introduction  to  geology,  covering  selected 
parts  of  the  material  studied  in  the  two  courses,  Geology  41  and  Geol- 
ogy 42.  All  three  are  open  to  freshmen,  and  all  three  are  taught  at 
the  same  level  of  difficulty.  Choice  between  them  should  be  made,  for 
the  general  student,  on  the  basis  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  study. 
Students  who  plan  to  major  in  geology  should  take  Geology  41  rather 
than  Geology  1. 

1.  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY    (4).    Freshman  elective. 

Minerals,  rocks,  topographic  maps,  the  development  of  land  forms,  geologic 
processes,  history  of  the  earth. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  jail  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.50.   Staff. 

41.  INTRODUCTION   TO   PHYSICAL   GEOLOGY    (4). 

Nature  and  origin  of  minerals  and  rocks,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  interior  of 
the  earth,  origin  of  mountains,  soil  development,  subsurface  water,  coastal  features, 
evolution  of  landscape,  effects  of  glaciers,  streams,  and  wind. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.50.    Staff. 
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42.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY  (4)  .  Prerequisite,  Ge- 
ology 1  or  41. 

The  geologic  history  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  and  the  fossils  they 
contain.  The  development  of  life  on  earth  from  its  ancient  beginnings  through 
prehistoric  man. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.50. 
Mr.  Wheeler. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  MINERALOGY  (4).  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  11-21  and  Geology  1  or  41, 
or  special  permission. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00. 
Mr.  Mann. 

103.  GEOLOGIC  FIELD   METHODS    (4) .    Prerequisite,   Mathematics  8. 
Elementary  drafting  and  surveying  for  geologists. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mr. 
Ingram. 

104.  GEOMORPHOLOGY   (4).    Prerequisites,  Geology  1  or  41,  general  physics. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

Mr.  White. 

105.  STRATIGRAPHY    (4)  .   Prerequisite,  Geology  42. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mr.  Wheeler. 

106.  INVERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY    (3).    Prerequisite,  Geology  42. 
Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mr. 

Wheeler. 

107.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Geology  103,  general  phys- 
ics, or  by  permission. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mr. 
MacCarthy. 

108.  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY.    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Geology  107. 
A  study  of  mineral  deposits. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mr.  Mann. 

109.  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOPHYSICS  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Geology  107,  general 
physics. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mr.  MacCarthy. 

110.  IGNEOUS  AND  METAMORPHIC  ROCKS   (3).    Prerequisites,  Geology  42 

and  101. 

The  megascopic  description  and  the  origin  of  the  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mr.  Mann. 

111.  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS    (2).    Prerequisites,  Geology  42  and  101. 
The  megascopic  description  and  the  origin  of  the  sedimentary  rocks. 

One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Mr.  Ingram. 
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115.  GEOLOGIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES  (3).  Prerequisites, 
Geology  42  or  Zoology  41. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lectures  a  week,  jail.  Materials  fee, 
$3.00.   Mr.  Wheeler. 

117.  ROCK  WEATHERING  AND  SOIL  FORMATION  (3).  Prerequisites,  Ge- 
ology 110  and  111. 

Includes  x-ray  diffraction  studies  of  clay  minerals. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
jail.   Laboratory  jee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Ingram. 

122.  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES  (3) .  Prereq- 
uisites, Geology  1  or  41,  and  104,  or  by  special  permission. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lectures  a  week,  jail.  Materials  jee, 
$3  JO.   Mr.  White. 

123.  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES  (3) .  Prereq- 
uisites, Geology  1  or  41,  and  104,  or  by  special  permission. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lectures  a  week,  spring.  Materials  fee, 
$3  JO.    Mr.  White. 

127.  PETROLEUM  GEOLOGY    (3) .    Prerequisites,  Geology  105,  107,  and  111. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring.    Laboratory  jee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Ingram. 

128-129.  SUMMER  FIELD  COURSES  IN  GEOLOGY  (8) .  Prerequisites,  Ge- 
ology 101,  103,  110,  111. 

Equivalent  to  eight  hours  a  week  for  one  semester.   Staff. 

144.  OPTICAL  MINERALOGY   (5) .    Prerequisites,  Geology  101,  Physics  25. 
Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.    Laboratory  jee,  $5.00.    Mr. 

Mann. 

145.  IGNEOUS  AND  METAMORPHIC  PETROLOGY  (5) .  Prerequisites,  Ge- 
ology 110,  144. 

Megascopic  and  microscopic  study  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring.   Laboratory  jee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Mann. 

147.  DETERMINATIVE  MINERALOGY    (3).    Prerequisite,  Geology  101. 
One  lecture  and  four  laboratory   hours  a  week,  on  demand.    Laboratory  jee, 
$10.00.    Mr.  Mann. 

166.  VULCANOLOGY    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Geology  1  or  41. 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  vulcanism  and  related  phenomena. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lectures  a  week,  fall.  Materials  fee, 
$3.50.   Mr.  MacCarthy. 

167.  EARTHQUAKES  AND  RELATED  PHENOMENA  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Ge- 
ology 1  or  41. 

Earthquakes:  their  causes  and  effects;  methods  of  investigation;  the  theory  and 
operation  of  seismic  recording  devices. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.   Materials  fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  MacCarthy. 

168.  169.  FIELD  WORK  IN  GEOPHYSICS  (4  each) .  Prerequisites,  Geology 
109,  general  physics. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  on  demand.  Materials  fee, 
$5.00  each.    Mr.  MacCarthy. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

221,  222.  ADVANCED  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY  (5  each).  Prerequisites,  Ge- 
ology 104,  105,  107. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a 
week.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each.    Mr.  MacCarthy. 

224,  225.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  (5  each)  .  Prerequisites,  Geology 
108,  105,  111. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a 
week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.50  each.  Messrs.  Mann  and  In- 
gram. 

241,  242.  ADVANCED  MINERALOGY  (5  each).  Prerequisites,  Geology  144, 
145,  except  by  permission. 

(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.)  Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Time 
to  be  arranged.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each.    Mr.  Mann. 

244,  245.  ADVANCED  PETROLOGY   (5  each)  .   Prerequisites,  Geology  144,  145. 
(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.)     Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Time 
to  be  arranged.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each.    Mr.  Mann. 

247,  248.  SEDIMENTATION    (5  each).    Prerequisites,  Geology  105,  106,  111. 
(1955-1956   and   alternate   years.)      Three   lecture   and  four   laboratory   hours  a 
week,  fall  and  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each.    Mr.  Ingram. 

261,  262.  APPLIED  GEOPHYSICS  (5  each).  Prerequisites,  Geology  109,  Math- 
ematics through  calculus. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
fall  and  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each.    Mr.  MacCarthy. 

265.  THE  PHYSICS  OF  THE  EARTH:  GEODYNAMICS  (3  or  4)  .  Prereq- 
uisite, Geology  107,  except  by  special  permission. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)  Three  or  four  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Ma- 
terials fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  MacCarthy. 

271,  272.  ADVANCED  GEOMORPHOLOGY    (5   each).    Prerequisites,   Geology 

104,  107. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring. 
Materials  fee,  $2.00  each.    Mr.  White. 

281,  282.  STRATIGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  (5  each).  Prerequisites, 
Geology  105,  106. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a 
week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.50  each.    Mr.  Wheeler. 

284.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PALEONTOLOGY  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Geology  106, 
Zoology  42. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lectures  a  week,  fall.  Materials  fee, 
$3.50.    Mr.  Wheeler. 

285.  ADVANCED  PALEONTOLOGY    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Geology  106. 
(1955-1956  and   alternate  years.)      Three   lecture  and  four  laboratory   hours  a 

week,  fall.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Wheeler. 

288.  MICROPALEONTOLOGY   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Geology  106. 
(1955-1956   and   alternate  years.)      Three   lecture  and  four   laboratory   hours   a 
week,  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Wheeler. 
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Research  Courses 

These  courses  are  intended  for  applicants  for  advanced  degrees.  Laboratory 
work  and  conferences  with  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  work.  Work  in  each  of 
these  courses  may  be  continued  under  the  same  number  with  sub-letter  designa- 
tions. 

321.  RESEARCH  IN  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY  (2  or  more  semester  hours)  . 
Mr.  MacCarthy. 

329.  RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  (2  or  more  semester  hours)  .  Mr. 
Mann. 

341.  RESEARCH  IN  MINERALOGY    (2  or  more  semester  hours).    Mr.  Mann. 

348.  RESEARCH  IN  SEDIMENTATION  (2  or  more  semester  hours) .  Mr. 
Ingram. 

349.  RESEARCH  IN  PETROLOGY    (2  or  more  semester  hours) .     Mr.  Mann. 

361.  RESEARCH  IN  GEOPHYSICS  (2  or  more  semester  hours).  Mr.  MacCar- 
thy. 

371.  RESEARCH  IN  GEOMORPHOLOGY  (2  or  more  semester  hours).  Mr. 
White. 

381.  RESEARCH  IN  STRATIGRAPHY  (2  or  more  semester  hours).  Mr. 
Wheeler. 

389.  RESEARCH  IN  PALEONTOLOGY  (2  or  more  semester  hours)  .  Mr. 
Wheeler. 

GEOGRAPHY 

For  A.B.  with  major  in  geography  there  are  required,  in  addition 
to  Geography  38  and  Geology  1  or  41,  six  courses  in  geography  and 
six  courses  in  allied  studies,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Six  courses  must  be  taken  outside  the  Divi- 
sion of  Natural  Science. 

Geography  38  is  recommended  as  preparation  for  all  advanced 
geography  courses. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

38.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHY    (4).    Natural  science  credit. 

A  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  geography.  Emphasis  centers  on  the  climatic 
environment  as  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  distribution  and  activities 
of  man. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00.    Messrs.  Emory,  Gibson,  and  Basile. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

117.  SOILS  (3).  Prerequisites,  Geology  1  or  41,  Chemistry  11-12,  or  consent  of 
instructor.    Natural  science  credit. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  geographic  distribution  of  the  soils  of  the  world, 
with  special  emphasis  on  southeastern  United  States. 

Three  hours  of  lecture  a  week,  in  addition  to  field  work,  fall.  Materials  fee, 
$5.00.    Mr.  Gibson. 

118.  FIELD  METHODS    (3). 

Spring.   Materials  fee,  $3.50.   Messrs.  Gibson  and  Emory. 
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131.  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOUTH    (3). 
Spring.   Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Gibson. 

132.  LAND  UTILIZATION  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION    (3).    Prerequisites, 

Geography  38  and  Geology  1  or  41. 

Spring.    Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Gibson. 

151.  URBAN   GEOGRAPHY    (3)  .    Prerequisites,  Geography  38  and   two  other 
courses  in  geography. 

Time  to  be  arranged.   Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Emory. 

152.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY    (3)  . 

A   study   of   the  distribution,  production,   and   utilization   of   the   world's   basic 
commodities. 

Fall.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.   Mr.  Basile. 

153.  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY    (3). 
Spring.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.   Mr.  Emory. 

154.  GEOGRAPHICAL  INFLUENCES  IN  AMERICAN   HISTORY    (3). 

Fall.    Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Emory. 

155.  CLIMATOLOGY    (4)  .    Natural  science  credit. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  liours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  Mr. 
Gibson. 

156.  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES    (3)  . 

A  study  of  American  natural  resources,  particularly  those  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  South,  with  emphasis  on  their  use,  their  abuse,  and  their  conservation. 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  field  work  a  week.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.   Mr.  Gibson. 

157.  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA    (3)  . 

Fall.   Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Gibson. 

158.  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE   (3)  . 

Spring.    Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Emory. 

159.  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA    (3)  . 

Fall.   Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Basile. 

160.  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MIDDLE  AMERICA    (3) . 

Spring.    Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Basile. 

164.  METEOROLOGY  (4)  .  Prerequisites,  Geography  38,  general  physics  or 
equivalent. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  Gibson. 

171.  CARTOGRAPHY   (3). 

A  study  of  the  basic  qualities  and  functions  of  maps,  through  the  application 
of  drafting  techniques  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  map  construction. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mr.  Gib- 
son. 

178,  179.  FIELD  COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY  (4  each).  Prerequisites,  Geog- 
raphy 38,  Geology  1  or  41. 

Messrs.  Emory,  Basile,  and  Gibson. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

211.  SPECIAL  WORK  IN  GEOGRAPHY    (3  or  more).    Prerequisites,  Geogra- 
phy 38,  and  two  courses  in  the  one  hundred  bracket. 
Messrs.  Emory  and  Gibson. 

301.  SEMINAR   (3  or  more). 
Time  to  be  arranged.    Staff. 

311.  RESEARCH  IN  GEOGRAPHY    (3  or  more). 
Messrs.  Emory  and  Gibson. 

315.  THESIS    (5  or  more) . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

Professors:  John  G.  Kunstmann,  G.  S.  Lane,  *W.  P.  Friederich,  F.  E.  Coenen 
Associate  Professor:  H.  W.  Reichert 
Lecturer  in  German:  Ernst  Morwitz 

Part-time  Instructors:  Ann  R.  Arthur,  Olin  B.  Murray,  Jr.,  Thomas  O.  Pinker- 
ton,  D.  J.  Woloshin;  Walter  W.  Arndt   (Russian) 
Teaching  Fellow:  Kenneth  E.  Keeton 

Students  interested  in  having  their  undergraduate  major  in  Ger- 
man should  consult  the  departmental  chairman  in  the  second  semes- 
ter of  their  sophomore  year  if  possible.  Six  courses  are  required  in 
addition  to  German  21. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN    (6). 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.    Messrs.  Kunstmann,  Lane;  instructors. 

1L-2L.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN    (8) . 

Three  hours  a  week  lecture  and  two  hours  a  week  laboratory  in  spoken  Ger- 
man.   Mr.  Reichert. 

f3-4.  INTERMEDIATE   GERMAN    (6)  . 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Coenen,  Morwitz;   instructors. 

21,  22.  ADVANCED  GERMAN   (3  each) .   Prerequisite,  German  4  or  equivalent. 
21:  Reading  of  selected  prose  writers  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.   22:  Read- 
ing of  selections  from  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Reichert  and  Morwitz. 

31,  32.  CONVERSATIONAL  GERMAN  (3  each).  Prerequisite,  German  4  or 
equivalent. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Reichert, 

90.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  German  22  or 
equivalent. 

Review,  expansion,  and  drill.  Required  of  undergraduate  majors  and  candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees  in  German.    The  course  yields  no  credit  for  the  latter. 

Fall.  . 


*  Absent  on  leave,  fall  semester,    1955-1956. 

t  German  3   and  4  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit  by  properly  qualified  students  who  have 
fulfilled  their  language  requirements. 
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Courses  Without  Credit  for  Graduate  Students 

lOlx,    102x.  ELEMENTARY    GERMAN    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS     (no 

credit)  . 

These  courses  are  designed  for  preparation  for  reading  knowledge  examina- 
tions for  higher  degrees.  Passing  of  the  examination  at  the  end  of  102x  will  certi- 
fy that  this  requirement  has  been  satisfied. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Fee,  $15.00.  Mr.  Kunstmann  and  in- 
structors. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

103.  EXERCISES  IN  STYLISTICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  German  32  and  90  or 
equivalent. 

A  rigorosum  in  advanced  oral  and  written  composition.  Open  to  undergraduate 
majors  in  German  on  permission  of  the  departmental  adviser.  Required  of  candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees  in  German. 

Spring.   . 

109.  GERMAN  PROSE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  (3)  .  Prereq- 
uisite, German  22  or  equivalent. 

Study  of  the  major  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings,  lectures, 
and  reports. 

Fall.    Mr.  Coenen. 

111.  GERMAN  DRAMA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  (3).  Prereq- 
uisite, German  22  or  equivalent. 

Kleist,  Grabbe,  Buchner,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig.  Readings,  lectures,  and 
reports. 

Fall.    Mr.  Coenen. 

115.  THE  GERMAN  LYRIC  FROM  GOETHE  TO  THE  PRESENT  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, German  22  or  equivalent. 

An  analysis  of  the  chief  lyric  poets,  movements,  and  types  of  the  past  two 
hundred  years. 

Spritig.    Mr.  Friederich. 

121.  GOETHE'S  EARLY  WORKS  (TO  THE  ITALIAN  JOURNEY)  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, German  22  or  equivalent. 

Study   of  his   early   life.    Reading   and   interpretation   of  representative   works. 
Lectures  and  reports. 
Spring.  . 

122.  GOETHE'S  LATER  WORKS   (3)  .    Prerequisite,  German  22  or  equivalent. 
Goethe's  life  and  works  from  1788  to  1832,  with  special  emphasis  on   Wilhelm 

Meister  and  Faust   and   on   Goethe's   attitude   towards   the   Napoleonic  Wars   and 
Romanticism. 

Spring.    Mr.  Friederich. 

131.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (3). 
Prerequisite,  German  22  or  equivalent. 

The  various  literary  trends  of  the  eighteenth  century  (exclusive  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller)  ,  with  special  emphasis  on  Lessing,  Wieland,  Klopstock,  and   Herder. 

Fall.    Mr.  Friederich. 

137.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN   LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH   TRANSLATION 

(Comparative  Literature  137)     (3). 
Fall.    Mr.  Reichert. 
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141.  SCHILLER   (3).    Prerequisite,  German  22  or  equivalent. 
(1)    Life  and  time;    (2)    dramatic  works;    (3)    philosophic  and  aesthetic  theory. 
Spring.    Mr.  Rei chert. 

145.  GERMAN  PHONETICS   (3).    Prerequisite,  German  31. 

A  course  in  German  pronunciation  and  phonetics  for  prospective  teachers  of 
German.  Required  of  undergraduate  majors  and  candidates  for  advanced  degrees 
in  German. 

Spring.    Mr.  Coenen. 

151.  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  LITERATURE  (1885-1950)  (3) .  Prereq- 
uisite, German  22  or  equivalent. 

A  chronological  survey  from  Hauptmann  to  the  present:  naturalism,  impres- 
sionism, expressionism,  and  the  literature  of  the  war  and  post-war  years. 

Spring.    Mr.  Reichert. 

155.  GOETHE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION    (Comparative  Literature   155) 

(3). 

Fall.   Mr.  Friederich. 

161.  HISTORY  OF  THE   GERMAN   LANGUAGE    (3).    Prerequisite,   a   good 
reading  knowledge  of  German. 
Fall.  Mr.  Lane. 

171.  GERMAN   CIVILIZATION    (3) .    Lectures   given   in   German.    Germany's 
cultural  achievements  in  broad  outline. 
Fall.   Mr.  Reichert. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  RESEARCH    (3) . 
Spring.    Mr.  Kunstmann. 

210.  OLDER  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  TO  1050   (3) . 

Continental  Germanic  and  German  literature  from  its  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Old  High  German  period. 
Fall.    Mr.  Kunstmann. 

221.  GOTHIC   (3) . 

Grammar  and  analysis  of  selections  from  the  Gothic  Bible.    Comparison  with 
the  other  Germanic  languages,  particularly   Old   English   and   Old   High    German. 
Fall.    Mr.  Lane. 

222.  OLD  HIGH  GERMAN    (3) . 

Grammar  and  reading  of  selected  texts  from  Braune's  Althochdeutsch.es  Lese- 
buch.    Lectures  on  historical  phonology  and  morphology. 
Spring.    Mr.  Lane. 

223.  COMPARATIVE  GERMANIC  GRAMMAR  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  previous 
study  of  at  least  two  older  Germanic  languages. 

Spring,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 

232.  OLD  SAXON    (3) . 

Grammar  and  readings  from  the  Heliand.    Especial  attention  paid  to  the  rela- 
tionship with  Old  English  on  the  one  hand  and  Old  High  German  on  the  other. 
One  semester,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 

233,  234.  OLD  NORSE    (ICELANDIC)     (3  each)  . 

Grammar  and  readings  from  the  prose  Edda,  the  Icelandic  sagas  and  (second 
semester)    the  poetic  Edda. 

Two  semesters,  on  demand.    Mr.  Lane. 
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235,  236.  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN    (3  each) . 

Grammar  and  reading  of  selections  from  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  medieval 
German  literature  1100-1300. 

Fall  and  spring,  on  demand.  235  (grammar) ,  Mr.  Lane;  236  (masterpieces) , 
Mr.  Kunstmann. 

240,  241.  READING  COURSE    (6). 

A  course  designed  to  fill  certain  lacunae  in  a  candidate's  training.  Readings, 
reports,  brief  discussions. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Kunstmann. 

252.  LATE  MEDIEVAL  AND  REFORMATION  LITERATURE    (3) . 
German  literature  from  Meister  Eckhardt  to  Fischart,  with  special  emphasis  on 

Humanism  and  Reformation. 
Spring.    Mr.  Kunstmann. 

253.  THE  BAROQUE  CENTURY    (3) . 

German   literature,   its   problems   and   its   spiritual   and    historical   background 
from  Opitz  through  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  Weise  and  Reuter. 
On  demand.    Mr.  Kunstmann. 

261.  PHILOSOPHICAL  INFLUENCES  ON  GERMAN  CLASSICISM  AND  RO- 
MANTICISM  (3). 

Basic  philosophical  ideas  in   the  literary  work  of  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Herder, 
Wieland,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  German  Romanticists. 
Spring.    Mr.  Reichert. 

262.  THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL  IN  GERMANY  (3) . 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  works.   The  importance  of  the  pe- 
riod; its  influence  on  Western  literature.   Lectures  and  reports. 
Fall.    Mr.  Coenen. 

270.  GENERAL    INTRODUCTION    TO    GERMAN    VOLKSKUNDE     (3) .     A 

reading  knowledge  of  French  is  desirable  but  not  necessary. 

A  survey  of  the  fields  of  German  literary  and  non-literary  Volkskunde  with 
special  attention  to  Mdrchen  and  Sprichwort. 

Fall.   Mr.  Kunstmann. 

272.  THE  GERMAN  VOLKSLIED    (3) . 

Survey  of  German  Volkslied  studies  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present; 
theories  concerning  the  provenance  of  the  Volkslied;  special  attention  to  the  inter- 
relation of  Volkslied  and  Kunstlied. 

Spring.    Mr.  Kunstmann. 

341,  342.  SEMINAR  IN  LITERATURE   (3  each). 
Three  hours  a  week,  according  to  need.  Staff. 

361,  362.  SEMINAR  IN  LINGUISTICS    (3  each). 
Three  hours  a  week,  according  to  need.    Mr.  Lane. 

395.  RESEARCH    (3) .    Staff. 

RUSSIAN 

RUSSIAN  76,  77.  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN   (3  each) . 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Arndt. 


GREEK 

(See  Classics) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Professors:  F.  M.  Green,  *J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  W.  W.  Pierson,  |M.  B.  Garrett, 
W.  E.  Caldwell,  L.  C.  MacKinney,  H.  T.  Lefler,  C.  H.  Pegg,  Cecil  Johnson, 
J.  C.  Sitterson,  J.  L.  Godfrey,  JJ.  W.  Patton 

Associate  Professors:  §H.  A.  Bierck,  C.  O.  Cathey,  J.  E.  King,  F.  W.  Klincberg, 
|| R.  K.  Murdoch 

Assistant  Professors:  E.  P.  Douglass,  G.  V.  Taylor 

Teaching  Fellows:  Mills  Brown,  D.  M.  Freeman,  J.  H.  Thompson 

Waddell  Memorial  Fellows:  C.  L.  Price,  F.  L.  Turner,  Jr. 

Graduate  Assistants:  R.  E.  Grimes,  N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr. 

Social  Science  Staff 

Assistant  Professor:  J.  R.  Caldwell 

Instructors  in  Social  Science  Affiliated  with  Department  of  History:  J.  B.  MacLeod, 

§W.  M.  Geer 
Instructor  in  Social  Science  Affiliated  with  Department  of  Political  Science:  J.  W. 

Dimmick 
Part-time  Instructors:   R.  J.  Chasteen,  G.  W.  Clarke,  A.  M.  Denton,  Jr.,  P.  M. 

Gaston,  J.  W.  Johnson,  E.  L.  Lee,  Jr.,  H.  E.  McAllister,  E.  J.  Steytler,  J.  C. 

Wallace,  F.  H.  Weaver 

The  undergraduate  major  program  in  history  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  general  foundation  suitable  for  a  diversity  of  occupations,  to 
train  the  mind  in  the  study  of  human  affairs,  and  to  prepare  candi- 
dates for  graduate  training  in  history.  A  student  choosing  history 
as  his  major  must  select  either  American**  or  Europeanff  history  as 
his  field  of  specialization  and  must  complete  a  minimum  of  eight  ap- 
proved courses.  He  must  take  at  least  five  of  his  eight  courses  in  his 
field  of  specialization  and  may  select  the  remaining  three  history 
courses  from  the  minor  field.  Transfer  students  in  history  must  take 
at  least  three  approved  history  courses  in  the  University.  If,  in  the 
General  College,  the  prospective  American  history  major  has  com- 
pleted History  21  and  22,  or  History  46  and  47,  or  History  71  and  72 
with  a  C  grade  or  better,  these  will  be  counted  among  the  eight  re- 
quired courses.  If,  in  the  General  College,  the  European  history 
major  has  completed  History  41  and  42,  or  History  44  and  45,  or 
History  48  and  49  with  a  C  grade  or  better,  these  will  be  counted 
among  the  eight  required  courses.  These  enumerated  courses  even 
when  taken  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  apply  towards  the 
eight  course  requirement  if  they  belong  to  the  minor  field.  For  in- 
stance, in  these  circumstances,  History  41  and  42,  or  44  and  45,  or  48 
and  49  count   towards   the  eight   course  requirement   for  a   student 


*  Kenan   Professor   and   Director  of   the   Southern   Historical   Collection,    Emeritus. 
t  Professor,   Emeritus. 

X  Director  of   the   Southern    Historical    Collection. 

§  Absent   on    leave.    1955-1956. 

II  Visiting   Associate   Professor,    1955-1956. 

*  *  American   history   includes   United   States   and   Latin   American    History. 

tt  European   history   includes   Ancient,    Medieval   and    Modern    European    and    English    history. 
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whose  specialization  is  American  history.  In  the  same  fashion  His- 
tory 71  and  72,  or  46  and  47  count  towards  the  requirement  for  a 
European  specialization.  (History  21  and  22,  however,  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  (6)  .  Freshman  requirement.  Prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  history. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Fee  for  materials,  $1.50  each  semester. 
Members  of  staff. 

21,  22.  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  GENERAL  COURSE   (6).    Sophomore  elective. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Johnson,  Cathey,  and  Klingberg. 

41,  42.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY:  GENERAL  COURSE  (6). 
Sophomore  elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Caldwell  and  MacKinney. 

44,  45.  ENGLISH  HISTORY:  GENERAL  COURSE  (6)  .  Sophomore  elective, 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  arid  spring.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

46.  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY 
PERIODS    (3)  .    Sophomore  elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall.    Messrs.  Bierck  and  Murdoch. 

47.  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  DURING  THE  NATIONAL  PERIOD 

(3)  .    Sophomore  elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Spring.    Messrs.  Bierck  and  Murdoch. 

48.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  1500-1815  (3).  Sophomore  elective, 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Fall.    Mr.  King. 

49.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1815  (3)  .  Sophomore  elective, 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Spring.    Mr.  Taylor. 

51.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST    (3)  . 

Spring.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

52.  HISTORY  OF  GREECE    (3)  . 

Fall.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

53.  HISTORY  OF  ROME    (3)  . 
Spring.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

65.  EUROPE  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST  IN  THE  CRUSADING  AGE,  1000-1300 

(3). 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

66.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE,  1250-1550    (3)  . 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

71.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1865:  GENERAL  COURSE  (3)  .  Junior-senior 
elective. 

Both  21  and  71  may  not  be  taken  for  credit. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Lefler,  Cathey,  Klingberg.  and  Douglass. 
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72.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1865:  GENERAL  COURSE  (3)  .  Junior- 
senior  elective. 

Both  22  and  72  may  not  be  taken  for  credit. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Lefler,  Cathey,  Klingberg,  Douglass,  and  Murdoch. 

97.  HONORS  COURSE    (3)  . 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  history. 
Mr.   MacKinney. 

98.  HONORS  COURSE    (3) . 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  European  history. 
Members  of  European  history  staff. 

99.  HONORS  COURSE   (3) . 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  United  States  history. 
Members  of  American  history  staff. 

Note:  Courses  in  Directed  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences  and  in  Materials  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  the  Social  Sciences  will  be  found  under  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

109.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE   (Classics  109)     (3) . 
Spring.    Mr.  Allen    (of  the  Department  of  Classics) . 

110.  EUROPEAN  COLONIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD  (3).  Not  open 
to  graduate  majors  in  American  history. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Bierck  and  Murdoch. 

111.  EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  1689-1789  (3).  Not  open  to  graduate 
majors  in  American  history. 

Spring.    Mr.  Lefler. 

112.  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY,  1789-1848  (3).  Not  open  to  graduate  ma- 
jors in  American  history. 

Fall.    Mr.  Cathey. 

113.  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY,  1848-1897  (3).  Not  open  to  graduate  ma- 
jors in  American  history. 

Spring.    Mr.  Klingberg. 

114.  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  SINCE  1897  (3)  .  Not  open  to  graduate  ma- 
jors in  American  history. 

Fall.   Mr.  Sitterson. 

121.  MEDIEVAL  CULTURAL  LIFE    (3). 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.   MacKinney. 

122.  SOCIAL-ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES    (3) . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

123.  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN    (3)  . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

125.  THE  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  SIXTEENTH  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES    (3). 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  King. 

126.  THE  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  EIGHTEENTH  AND 
NINETEENTH  CENTURIES    (3) . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  King. 
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131.  THE  PROTESTANT  REVOLT    (3). 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  King. 

132.  THE  RISE  OF  ABSOLUTISM  IN  EUROPE    (3) . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  King. 

133.  EUROPE  IN  AN  AGE  OF  REVOLUTION,  1789-1815    (3). 
Fall.    Mr.  Taylor. 

134.  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY  AND  NATIONALISM  IN   MODERN  EUROPE 

(3). 

Spring.    Mr.  Taylor. 

135.  EUROPE,  1870-1918    (3) . 
Fall.    Mr.  Pegg. 

136.  EUROPE  SINCE  1918    (3). 
Spring.    Mr.  Pegg. 

137.  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND    (3) . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

138.  ENGLISH  FROM  1485  TO  1760   (3)  . 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Godfrey. 

139.  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  1760  TO  1867    (3)  . 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

140.  GREAT  BRITAIN  SINCE  1867   (3) . 
Spring.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

141.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION   (Political  Science 
154)    (3). 

Spring.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

142.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  RUSSIA    (3). 
Fall.    Mr.  Pegg. 

143.  THE  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    (3)  . 
Spring.    Mr.  Johnson. 

145.  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  IDEAS,  1607-1860   (3)  . 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Douglass. 

146.  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  IDEAS,  1860  TO  PRESENT    (3)  . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Douglass. 

159.  THE   BRITISH    COMMONWEALTH    OF    NATIONS     (Political    Science 
159)    (3). 

Fall.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

161.  NORTH  CAROLINA  I,  1584-1835    (3). 
Fall.    Mr.  Lefler. 

162.  NORTH  CAROLINA  II,  1835-1950    (3). 
Spring.   Mr.  Lefler. 

163.  THE  OLD  SOUTH    (3) . 
Fall.   Mr.  Green. 

164.  THE  SOUTH  SINCE  RECONSTRUCTION    (3) . 
Spring.   Mr.  Green. 

167.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  I,  1783-1860   (3) . 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  . 
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168.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  II,  1860-1941    (3) . 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  . 

170.  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Education  143)     (3) . 

Fall.    Messrs.  A.  K.  King  and  Holton    (of  the  School  of  Education) . 

171.  ARGENTINA,  BRAZIL,  AND  CHILE    (3). 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Messrs.  Bierck  and  Murdoch. 

172.  INTER-AMERICAN   ECONOMIC  AND   CULTURAL  RELATIONS    (3). 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Bierck. 

173.  THE  BOLIVARIAN  STATES  SINCE  INDEPENDENCE    (3) . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Messrs.  Bierck  and  Murdoch. 

174.  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN    (3) . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Bierck. 

175.  THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES    (Political   Science 

155)     (3)  . 

Fall  and  spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jenkins    (of  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Science) . 

Courses  for  Graduates 

•201.  EUROPEAN  HISTORIOGRAPHY    (3). 

Fall.    Mr.  King. 

*202.    AMERICAN  HISTORIOGRAPHY    (3). 
Spring.    Mr.  Sitterson. 

206.  GREEK  HISTORY,  500-146  B.C.    (3) . 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

207.  ROMAN  HISTORY,  133-31   B.C.    (3) . 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

208.  ROMAN  HISTORY,  31  B.C-180  A.D.   (3) . 
Spring.   Mr.  Caldwell. 

224.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE,  1250-1550    (3) . 
Spring.   Mr.  MacKinney. 

233.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1789- 
1815    (3). 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Taylor. 

236.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY    (3) . 
Spring.   Mr.  Pegg. 

249.  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES    (3)  . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Lefler. 

250.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  ITS  BACKGROUND    (3) . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Lefler. 

251.  THE  FEDERAL  PERIOD,  1783-1815    (3). 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Douglass. 

252.  THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD,  1815-1860    (3) . 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Green. 


*  Candidates   for   rhe   A.M.   degree  will   take   201    if   their   major   is   European    history,    202    if 
.heir  major   is   American   history.     Candidates   for   the   Ph.D.    degree   will    take   both    201    and    202. 
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254.  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION    (3) . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Klingberg. 

255.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  AMERICA    (3) . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Klingberg. 

256.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  UNITED  STATES    (3)  . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Sitterson. 

271.  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD  AND  THE 
WARS  OF  INDEPENDENCE    (3). 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Bierck. 

272.  LATIN   AMERICAN    HISTORY:    DEVELOPMENT   OF   NATIONALITY 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA    (3)  . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring,  Messrs.  Bierck  and  Murdoch. 

301.  ANCIENT  HISTORY   (3). 

Conference  and  reports,  three  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

311.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY    (3). 

Conference  and  reports,  three  hours  a  week,  fall.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

319.  EARLY   MODERN   EUROPEAN   HISTORY    (3)  . 

Conference  and  reports,  spring.    Mr.  King. 

320.  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY   (3)  . 

Conference  and  reports,  fall.    Mr.  Taylor. 

321ab.  RECENT  MODERN  EUROPEAN   HISTORY    (3  each) . 
Conference  and  reports,  three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Pegg. 

323ab.  MODERN  ENGLISH  HISTORY    (3  each) . 

Conference  and  reports,  three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

331.  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY  (3). 

Conference  and  reports,  three  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Lefler. 

335ab.  THE  NATION  AND  THE  SECTIONS   (3  each) . 

Conference  and  reports,  three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Green. 

336.  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION    (3)  . 

Conference  and  reports,  three  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Klingberg. 

341.  READING  COURSE    (3). 

Fall  and  spring.    Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

370a.  LATIN  AMERICAN   HISTORY    (3)  . 

Conference  and  reports,  three  hours  a  week,  fall.   Mr.  Bierck. 

370b.  LATIN  AMERICAN   HISTORY    (3)  . 

Conference  and  reports,  three  hours  a  week,  spring.   Mr.  Pierson. 

375.  THESIS  COURSE    (3)  . 

Fall  and  spring.    Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 
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SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Professors:  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  O.  J.  Coffin,  C.  P.  Russell,  *J.  R.  Parker,  Walter 

Spearman 
Associate  Professors:  S.  W.  Sechriest,  J.  L.  Morrison,  Roy  E.  Carter,  Jr. 
Assistant  Professor:  William  S.  Caldwell 
Director  of  Advertising:  L.  M.  Pollander 
Research  Assistant:  Joseph  C.  Doster,  Jr. 

Courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism  are  open  to  juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduate  students  in  other  schools  in  the  University,  but  registra- 
tion should  be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

Curriculum  leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.B.  in  Journalism:  The 
course  of  study  for  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  as  that  required  of 
other  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Students  are  advised  to  meet 
their  social  science  requirement  by  taking  Social  Science  1  and  2  and 
Political  Science  41. 

The  professional  program  of  the  School  of  Journalism  consists  of 
eight  to  ten  journalism  courses,  four  of  which  are  specified;  two 
American  history  or  North  Carolina  history  courses;  two  courses  in 
political  science,  one  in  economics,  and  electives  to  complete  hours 
and  courses  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Secondary  concentration  in  one  of 
the  social  sciences  or  in  some  other  related  academic  field  is  en- 
couraged. 

The  four  journalism  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
in  Journalism  are  53,  Introduction  to  News  Writing;  57,  News  Edit- 
ing; 161,  History  of  Journalism;  and  184,  The  Press,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Law. 

Journalism  assignments  must  be  typewritten;  therefore  it  is  essen- 
:ial  that  each  student  be  able  to  type  with  reasonable  skill  and  speed. 

Students  who  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  journalism  or  the 
equivalent  may  earn  the  A.M.  degree  with  a  major  in  journalism 
hrough  the  Graduate  School.  Areas  of  interest  in  the  field  of  com- 
nunication  available  to  graduate  students  include  history  of  journal- 
sm,  media  research,  and  international  communications. 

A  graduate  minor  in  journalism  is  available  for  candidates  for 
he  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  English,  history,  political  science, 
)sychology,  and  sociology,  and  the  M.A.  in  Communication. 

Students  interested  at  present  or  in  the  future  in  the  graduate  pro- 
Tam  may  obtain  additional  information  from  the  School  of  Journal- 
sm  Bulletin,  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue,  or  by  consultation  with 
he  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  202  Bynum  Hall. 


•  Professor,    Emeritus. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

53.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEWS  WRITING  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  sophomore 
standing. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  A.B.  in  Journalism.  Study  of  the  elements 
of  news  stories,  writing  of  leads,  and  organization  of  news  stories,  supplementeci 
by  assignments  on  the  Daily  Tar  Heel. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00.    Messrs.  Carter,   Morrison,  Caldwell,  and  Spearman. 

54.  REPORTING  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Journalism  53. 
Instruction  and  practical  experience  in  the  reporting  of  local,  state,  and  federal 

courts    and   municipal,   county,   state,   and    federal    government    supplemented    by 
assignments  on  the  Daily   Tar  Heel. 

Fall  and  spring.   Laboratary  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Morrison. 

55.  ADVANCED  REPORTING  (3).  Prerequisite,  Journalism  53;  Journalism 
54  recommended. 

Students  work  with  reporters  and  write  stories  independently  on  assignments, 
thereby  gaining  experience  under  actual  working  conditions.  Laboratory  experience 
gained  through  work  on  Chapel  Hill  and  Durham  newspapers. 

Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Spearman. 

56ab.  FEATURE  WRITING    (2  each)  . 
Instruction  and  practice  in  writing  feature  articles  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Coffin  and  Morrison. 

57.  NEWS  EDITING    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Journalism  53. 

Study  and  practice  in  copy  reading,  headline  writing,  proofreading;  with  atten- 
tion given  to  printing  terminology,  page  makeup,  type  structure,  and  content 
analysis  of  newspapers. 

Fall  and  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  S2.00.    Mr.  Sechriest. 

58.  EDITORIAL  WRITING    (2)  . 

Practice  in  writing  editorials  for  daily  and  non-daily  newspapers. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Coffin. 

59.  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION    (3) . 
Editorial,   advertising,   and   circulation   problems   of   the   non-daily   newspaper; 

field  trips,  practical  experience. 

Fall.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

60.  BOOK  REVIEWING  AND  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

(3).  _ 

Historical  background  of  criticism;  examination  of  contemporary  reviewing 
techniques,  and  writing  of  reviews  of  books,  plays,  motion  pictures,  concerts,  and 
art  exhibits. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Spearman. 

62.  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  I    (3) . 

A  beginning  course  in  advertising  theory  and  practice  involving  mainly  news 
paper  advertising,  but  also  covering  briefly  the  other  media  such  as:  radio,  maga- 
zines, direct  mail,  outdoor,  and  television. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00.   Mr.  Pollander. 
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63.  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  II    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Journalism  62. 

A  continuation  of  the  material  covered  in  Journalism  62.  The  procedure  in- 
volved in  selling  retail  advertising,  and  formulating  a  retail  sales  plan  and  adver- 
tising budget,  is  studied. 

I       Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Laboratory  fee, 

,$2.00.    Mr.  Pollander. 

64,  65.  CREATIVE  WRITING    (3  each) .    Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

(Not  offered  in  1956-1957.)  Continuing  courses,  one  taught  each  semester.  Mr. 
Russell. 

£      Note:  These  courses  available,  by  arrangement  with   the  instructor,   to   those 
'with  majors  in  other  fields.    See  English  53. 

67.  ADVERTISING  COPYWRITING    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Journalism  62. 
This  course  involves  both  theory  and  practice.    Preparation  for  writing  success- 
ful advertising  copy  for  all  media,  covering  both  the  retail  and  national  levels. 
Fall  and  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.   Mr.  Pollander. 

j      73.  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  JOURNALISM    (3) . 

'       Class  members  write  and  edit  copy  for  the  air,  this  work  supplemented  by  ex- 
perience gained  writing  news  copy  used  by  the  University's  radio  station,  WUNC. 
"      Fall.  Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Morrison. 

74.  BUSINESS  JOURNALISM    (3) . 

Subject  matter  includes  trade  journals,  house  organs,  and  publicity.  Students 
'juery  business  paper  editors  by  mail,  write  and  sell  articles  as  part  of  their  course 
vork. 

Spring.    Mr.  Morrison. 

80.  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY    (2) .    Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor, 
t      A  practical  study  of  press-type  camera  techniques,  various  photographic  situa- 
tions, and  darkroom  procedures.  Assignments  include  problems  dealing  with  photo- 
praphic  composition,  pictures  by  existing  light,  depth  of  field,  synchronized  flash, 
md  action  photography. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
'5.00.    Mr.  Sechriest. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

146.  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  COMPARATIVE  JOUR- 
NALISM (Political  Science  146)  (3) .  Prerequisite,  six  semester  hours  of  upper- 
livision  courses  in  international  relations  or  recent  European  history. 

Development  of  international  communications;  the  world's  press  systems;  inter- 
lational    organization    and    freedom    of   information;    the    foreign    correspondent; 
Vternational  information  programs. 
,     Spring.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

161.  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM    (3)  . 

A  history  of  United  States  newspapers  from  1690  to  the  mid- twentieth  century 
rith  some  attention  to  magazines  and  class  periodicals. 
Fall.    Mr.  Luxon. 

165.  COMMUNICATION  AND  OPINION  (Psychology  165,  Sociology  165)  (3)  . 
rerequisites,  any  two  of  the  following  courses:  Psychology  25,  Political  Science 
I,  Sociology  51. 

Theories  of  communication;  persuasion  and  opinion  formation;  propaganda  and 
ressure  groups;  the  mass  media  and  public  opinion;  voting  behavior. 

Fall.   Mr.  Carter. 


// 
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184.  THE   PRESS,   THE    CONSTITUTION,   AND    THE   LAW    (3) .     Prereq 

uisite,  senior  standing. 

The  concept  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  its  development  under  the  Consti 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  state  and  federal  laws.  Governmental  regula 
tions  affecting  the  press.  Libel,  contempt,  right  of  privacy,  inspection  of  publi 
records,  copyright,  and  other  laws. 

Spring.    Mr.  Carter. 

191.  FUNCTIONS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  JOUR 

NALISM  (3) .  Prerequisites,  senior  standing,  and  permission  of  instructor  for  non 
majors. 

Study  of  functions  and  responsibilities  of  newspapers,  radio,  television,  an( 
magazines  as  media  of  mass  communications  in  modern  society  with  emphasis  oi 
the  role  of  the  press. 

Spring.    Mr.  Luxon. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

251.  MEDIA  RESEARCH  METHODS  (Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pic 
tures  251)     (3)  .    Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in  journalism  or  communication? 

Bibliography;  elements  of  experimental  design  and  survey  research  metho 
dology;  audience  studies  and  audience  measurement  problems;  content  analysis 
the  Program  Analyzer  and  related  procedures;   representative  studies. 

Fall.    Mr.  Carter. 

301.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM    (3). 
A  study  of  American  journalism,  covering  individual  editors,  newspapers,  maga 
zines,  or  segments  of  the  press. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Luxon. 

318.  SEMINAR   IN    THEORIES   OF   COMMUNICATION     (3).     Prerequisites 
graduate  standing  in   journalism,   sociology,   or   psychology,   Journalism    165    or   ;] 
course  in  social  psychology,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  class  will  examine  various   theoretical   formulations   concerning  the  com  I 
munication  process.    Material  will  be  drawn  from  such  fields  as  general  semantics  I 
small   group   research,    learning   theory,   linguistics,   and   information    theory.     Ar 
attempt  will  be  made  to  synthesize  a  meaningful  and  useful  set  of  proposition:) 
concerning  mass  communication. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Carter. 

340.  SEMINAR  IN  CONTENT  ANALYSIS   (Psychology  340,  Sociology  340)    (3) 
Prerequisites,  graduate  standing  in  journalism,   psychology,   sociology,   or  anthroi 
pology,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Students  will  read  and  critically  appraise  selected  content  analysis  studies  and; 
will  review  the  methodological  literature,  after  which  they  will  participate  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  a  content  analysis  project.  Emphasis  will  be  upon  appli- 
cation of  analytical  procedures  to  mass  media  content. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Carter. 

345.  READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in 
journalism  or  communication. 

Advanced  reading  or  research  in  a  selected  field. 
Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Caldwell,  Carter,  and  Luxon. 

350.  THESIS    (3  or  6) . 

Fall  and  spring.    Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 


LATIN 

(See  Classics) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Professor:  Lucile  Kelling 
Associate  Professor:   *  Margaret  E.  Kalp 
Visiting  Associate  Professor:  Cora  P.  Bomar 
Assistant  Professor:  Robert  A.  Miller 

The  courses  listed  below  may  be  taken  by  advanced  undergradu- 
ates in  the  School  of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Library  Science.  They  are  planned  for  students  who  wish 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  as  school  librarians  in 
North  Carolina.  Besides  the  courses  listed  below,  the  student  will 
take  the  courses  in  education  required  for  certification  and  a  major 
program  in  English,  French,  Latin,  mathematics,  natural  science,  or 
social  science.  These  programs  are  outlined  under  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation  (pp.  140-51) .  Library  Science  is  not  a  major  teaching  field. 

Students  who  choose  library  science  as  a  second  teaching  field  but 
who  wish  to  meet  North  Carolina  school  library  certification  require- 
ments will  take  all  of  the  courses  listed  below  except  Library  Science 
93. 

Library  Science  122  and  Library  Science  123  may  be  taken  by  ad- 
vanced undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  courses  described  below  also  meet  the  requirements  in  library 
science  for  admission  to  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  School  Librarianship. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

|93.  SURVEY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS 
FOR  CHILDREN    (3). 

A  survey  course  in  children's  literature  with  emphasis  on  current  books  and 
materials,  designed  solely  for  prospective  classroom  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

Fall  and  spring.    Miss  Kalp.     (Miss  Bomar,  spring,  1956.) 

+94.  PLACE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE  SCHOOL    (3)  . 

The  relationship  of  the  library  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  the  library's  contribu- 
tions to  the  school  program,  and  faculty-student-library  cooperation. 
(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Miss  Kalp. 

+95.  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  REFERENCE  MATERIALS    (3)  . 
A  study  of  basic  reference  materials  for  a  school  library  with  problems  involving 
the  use  of  these  materials. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Mr.  Miller. 

101.  CATALOGING  AND  CLASSIFICATION    (3)  . 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  organizing  library  collections 
of  all  sizes  for  effective  use. 
Fall.    Mr.  Frarey. 


*  Absent  on   leave,   spring  semester,    1956. 

t  Not   included    in    the    18    semester   hour   program    for   school   librarians;    a    special    course   for 
elementary    school    teachers    only. 

J  Offered    in    fall    when    demand    warrants. 
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122.  THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE    (3)  . 

A  survey  of  library  materials  particularly  suited  for  the  use  of  the  adolescent 
reader,  with  emphasis  on  readability  and  reading  interest. 
Spring.    Miss  Kalp.    (Miss  Bomar,  1955-1956.) 

123.  THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS  FOR 
CHILDREN    (3). 

A  survey  of  children's  literature,  including  its  historical  development  as  well  as 
current  materials,  designed  for  school  librarians  and  librarians  working  with  chil- 
dren in  public  libraries. 

Spri?ig.    Miss  Kalp.     (Miss  Bomar,  1955-1956.) 

143.  SCHOOL   LIBRARY   ORGANIZATION    AND   ADMINISTRATION     (3)  . 

Organization  and  administration  of  school  libraries,  including  planning  of 
rooms,  equipment,  routines,  schedules,  publicity  and  display,  the  work  of  student 
assistants  and  the  handling  of  audio-visual  materials. 

Fall.    Miss  Kalp. 


DEPARTMENT    OF   MATHEMATICS 

Professors:  W.  M.  Whyburn,  'Archibald  Henderson,  *T.  F.  Hickerson,  J.  W.  Las- 
ley,  Jr.,  A.  W.  Hobbs,  E.  T.  Browne,  E.  L.  Mackie,  J.  B.  Linker,  M.  A.  Hill, 
A.  S.  Winsor,  R.  M.  Trimble,  V  A.  Hoyle,  E.  A.  Cameron,  A.  T.  Brauer,  F.  B. 
Jones 

Associate  Professors:  L.  L.  Garner,  W.  R.  Mann 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  S.  Mac  Nerney,  D.  W.  Wall 

Part-time  Instructors:  C.  W.  Barnes,  E.  E.  Grace,  Tiny  M.  Mann,  J.  E.  Martin, 
Ann  R.  Merzbacher,  H.  C.  Miller,  Jr.,  H.  M.  Starr,  W.  P.  Timlake,  Irene 
Williams,  J.  H.  McIntyre 

Teaching  Fellows:  C.  T.  Fike,  E.  A.  Traynor 

For  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  major  in  mathematics  there  are  re- 
quired: 

I.  From  six  to  eight  courses  beyond  Mathematics  31.  These  courses 
shall  include: 

(a)  Mathematics  32,  33,  36;  or  34-35,  36;  or  their  equivalent. 

(b)  At  least  three  courses  numbered  100  or  above,  of  which  two 
or  more  shall  be  in  pure  mathematics. 

II.  From  five  to  seven  courses  from  the  departments  of  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Psychology,  Zoology  and  Philosophy  21, 
134  or  141. 

III.  From  five  to  seven  courses  outside  the  Division  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

The  following  curriculum  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Mathematics  is  now  available: 


*  Kenan   Professor,   Emeritus. 
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Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Mathematics  7,  8,  31   (or  15,  16)  ;  Physics  24,  25,   (or  34,  35)  ;  or 

34,  35   (or  32,  33)  Chemistry  11-12   (or  11-21)   if  the  two 

English  1,  2,  21  physics  courses  are  elected  in  the 

Social  Science  1-2  junior  or  senior  years 

French  or  German  3,  4,  21   (or  1,  Hygiene  11 

2,  3,  4)  Physical  Education  1,  2,  3,  4 

Humanities  elective — one  course  Free  electives  to  meet  total  unit 

Sophomore  social  science  elective —  requirement 

one  course 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Six  courses  in  mathematics,  including  Six  divisional  courses  of  which  one 
141,  and  131  or  136  must  be  Botany  41  or  Zoology  41, 

Four  non-divisional  courses  and  among  which  no  mathematics 

Free  electives  to  complete  total  courses  except  Mathematics  41 

unit  requirement  and  /or  51  may  be  included 

The  department  has  a  committee  to  advise  students  interested  in 
preparation  for  actuarial  work. 

Before  registering  for  Mathematics  7,  Mathematics  11,  or  Mathema- 
tics 15,  each  student  is  required  to  take  a  mathematics  placement  test. 

Advanced  standing  examinations  in  algebra  and  trigonometry  are 
available  to  well-prepared  students  at  the  time  of  first  registration  in 
mathematics  courses. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

7.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA    (3)  . 
Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

8.  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY    (3)  . 
Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

10.  MATHEMATICS   OF   FINANCE    (3)  . 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

11,  12.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATHEMATICS  (3  each). 

An  elementary  treatment  of  fundamental  mathematical  concepts  including 
topics  from  logic,  the  number  system,  equations,  exponents  and  logarithms,  alge- 
braic and  trigonometric  functions,  analytic  geometry,  calculus,  and  statistics. 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

15,  16.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS    (3  each)  . 

Graphs,  average  rates,  limits,  instantaneous  rates;  algebraic,  trigonometric,  ex- 
ponential and  logarithmic  functions,  elementary  differentiation  and  integration, 
areas,  volumes,  series. 

Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

31.  PLANE  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  7  and 
8.   Course  31  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  32. 

Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

32.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  16  or  31. 
Course  31  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  32. 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 
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33.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  32. 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

34,  35.  INTENSIVE  COURSE  IN  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS    (3  each).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  16  or  31. 

A  course  in  which  calculus  principles  and  operations  share  emphasis.    Designed 
especially  for  majors  in  mathematics  and  closely  related  fields. 
Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Mackie  and  Whyburn. 

36.  TOPICS  IN  CALCULUS    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33  or  35.    Partial 
differentiation,  limits  and  continuity,  multiple  integrals,  series. 
Fall.    Mr.  Mackie. 

41.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING    (4). 

Five  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Trimble. 

51.  PLANE  SURVEYING    (4).    Prerequisites,  Mathematics  7  and  8. 
Three  lecture  and  two  field  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  S-f.OO. 
Mr.  Trimble. 

62.  INTRODUCTORY  STATISTICS  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  7  and 
8  or  10. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Hill. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

102.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  FROM  AN  ADVANCED  VIEWPOINT  (3)  . 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33  or  equivalent. 

Designed  especially  for  teachers,  the  course  treats  topics  of  algebra  in  a  way 
that  provides  both  the  skill  and  the  mathematical  maturity  needed  for  good  in- 
struction in  the  subject. 

Spring.    Mr.  Hoyle. 

103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIGHER  GEOMETRY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 31  or  equivalent. 

A  triangle  and  its  associated  circles.  Orthogonal  circles  and  inverse  points. 
Poles  and  polars.  Coaxal  circles.  Isogonal  lines.  Similitude.  Inversion.  Brocard's 
figures.   Lemoine  circles. 

Spring.    Mr.  Winsor. 

105.  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS    (3). 

Summer  session.    Mr.  Garner. 

110.  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
33  or  equivalent. 

Finite  differentiation,  summation  of  series,  relations  among  operators,  interpola- 
tion formulas,  Bernoulli's  and  Euler's  polynomials,  solution  of  difference  equations. 
Spring.   Mr.  Garner. 

111.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  33  or  equivalent. 

A  course  dealing  with  elementary  theory  and  applications,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  mathematical  development  of  frequency  curves,  correlation,  sampling,  etc. 
Fall.   Mr.  Hill. 

116.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  some  basic  mathematical  concepts  such  as  number  systems,  alge- 
braic structures,  types  of  geometries,  functions,  limits,  axiomatic  foundations. 
Especially  designed  for  teachers  of  mathematics. 

Summer  session.    Mr.  Cameron. 
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117.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  FROM  A  HIGHER  STANDPOINT  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  33  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Concepts  of  analytic  geometry  of  the  plane  and  of  space  treated  projectively. 
Especial  emphasis  upon  the  relation  to  elementary  algebra.  Contacts  with  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  the  group  idea,  linear  equations,  determinants,  matrices. 
Linear  tranformation.  Affine  geometry.  Collineations.  Especially  for  teachers  of 
mathematics. 

Summer  session.    Mr.  Lasley. 

121.  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Math- 
ematics 33  or  equivalent. 
Spring.    Mr.  Trimble. 

131.  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Properties  of  polynomials  in  a  field,  equations  in  the  rational  and  real  number 
fields,  elimination,  resultants,  symmetric  functions,  algebraic  field  extensions,  and 
ruler  and  compass  constructions. 

Fall.    Mr.  Wall. 

136.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Math- 
ematics 33  or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  integral  domains,  fields,  groups,  and  vector  spaces. 
Fall.    Mr.  Cameron. 

137.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ALGEBRA  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  Math- 
ematics 136. 

Elementary  theory  of  matrices,  linear  groups,  rings  and  ideals,  algebraic  num- 
ber fields. 

Spring.   Mr.  Cameron. 

138.  VECTOR  SPACES  AND  MATRICES  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33 
or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  finite  dimensional  spaces,  matrices  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  linear  transformations. 
Summer  session.    Mr.  Cameron. 

141.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33  or 
equivalent. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  specializing  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 
It  treats  ordinary  differential  equations  with  applications  in  mechanics,  geometry, 
and  physics. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Linker. 

143.  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
141. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  partial  differential  equations  of  physics  and  boundary 
problems. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.   Hobbs. 

147.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  DETERMINANTS  AND 
MATRICES    (3) .    Prerequisite,   Mathematics   33  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  and  theorems  concerning  determinants  and 
matrices;  designed  principally  for  students  of  statistics  but  open  also  to  other 
students  of  mathematics. 

Fall.    Mr.  Browne. 
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150.  SYNTHETIC  PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
33  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  forms  of  the  first  and  second  orders  by  synthetic  methods.    Pro- 
jective correspondences,  poles  and  polars,  metric  specializations. 
Summer  session.    Mr.  Lasley. 

151.  ANALYTIC  PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
33  or  equivalent. 

Projective  coordinates,  projective  correspondences,  analytic  methods  applied 
to  forms  of  first  and  second  dimensions.  Special  emphasis  upon  implications  in 
Theory  of  Equations  and  Analytic  Geometry  of  Conies.    Some  line  geometry. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Lasley. 

161.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  OF  SPACE  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33 
or  equivalent. 

A  study  from  the  analytic  point  of  view  of  loci  in  three  dimensions,  with 
special  emphasis  on  systems  of  planes  and  on  quadric  surfaces. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Lasley. 

163.  ELEMENTARY  POINT-SET  THEORY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33 
or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  point  sets  on  the  line  and  in  the  plane  with  appli- 
cations to  the  foundations  of  calculus  and  analysis. 

Fall.    Mr.  Jones. 

171.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33  or  equiv- 
alent.   Mathematics  36  and  141  are  recommended. 

Limits,  continuity,  infinitesimals,  differentials,  power  series,  partial  and  implicit 
differentiation,  definite  and   line  integrals. 
Fall.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

172.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS  II    (3).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  171. 
Gamma  and   beta   functions;   Legendre   polynomials;    Bessel   functions;   Fourier 

series;   Laplace's  equation;   Harmonic  functions;   Potential. 
Spring.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

173.  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
171-172  or  equivalent. 

Variational  methods;  integral  equations;  integral  tranforms. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Mann. 

174.  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  II  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
171-172  or  equivalent. 

Finite  difference  approximations  to  boundary  value  problems — convergence  and 
stability  criteria;   theory  of  characteristics;  iterative  procedures. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Mann. 

175.  TOPICS  IN  ANALYSIS     (3) .  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  36  or  equivalent. 
Functional  dependence;  infinite  products  and  series;  improper  integrals;  funda- 
mental existence  theorems   for  implicit  functions  and   differential  equations. 

Summer  session.    Mr.  Mac  Nerney. 

176.  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE  I  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Math- 
ematics 36  or  equivalent.    Mathematics  163  and  171  are  recommended. 

Analytic  properties  of  the  number  plane,  continuity  and  integration  of  func- 
tions, elementary  mapping,  power  series,  analytic  continuation,  and  properties  of 
analytic  functions. 

Fall.   Mr.  Mann. 
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177.  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  Math- 
ematics 176. 

Further  properties  of  analytic  functions,  residues  and  contours,  entire  functions, 
meromorphic  functions,  conformal  transformations,  and  functions  defined  by  in- 
finite processes. 

Spring.    Mr.  Mann. 

178.  SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS    (3).    Prerequisite,   Mathematics   176. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  properties  of  Bessel,  Hankel,  and  Neumann 
functions;  the  gamma  and  beta  functions;  the  hypergeometric  function;  surface 
and  spherical  harmonics;   Legendre,  Laguerre,  and   Hermite  polynomials. 

Spring.    Mr.  Mann. 

179.  SUMMABILITY    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  36  or  equivalent. 
Summation   of   divergent   series   by   averaging   processes,   and   generalization    to 

the  methods  of  Abel,  Hausdorff,  et  al. 
Summer  session.    Mr.  Mac  Nerney. 

181.  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS  I   (3). 

An  elementary  course  in  theory  of  rational  integers,  divisibility,  scales,  sim- 
plest properties  of  prime  numbers,  Diophantine  equations,  congruences.  Appli- 
cations in  elementary  mathematics  and  mathematical  games. 

Fall.    Mr.  Brauer. 

182.  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS  II  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Math- 
ematics  181. 

Continuation   of    Mathematics    181.     Quadratic   residues,    arithmetic    theory    of 
binary  quadric  forms.    Recent  results  in  elementary  number  theory. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Brauer. 

191.  VECTOR  AND  TENSOR  ANALYSIS  (3).  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  141 
and  161  or  equivalent. 

Vector  and  tensor  algebra  applied  to  geometry  and  physics.  Students  taking 
this  course  should  be  familiar  with  ordinary  differential  equations  and  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Hoyle. 

196.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  REAL  VARIABLES  I  (3) .  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  171. 

The  real  number  system;  theory  of  measure;  correspondences  and  transforma- 
tions, differentiation. 

Spring.    Mr.  Jones. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

208.  CONFORMAL  MAPPING  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  177  or  equiv- 
alent. 

Some  of  the  modern  aspects  of  the  theory  of  conformal  mapping,  and  its  con- 
nections with  moment  problems,  continued  fractions,  etc. 

Fall.    Mr.  Mac  Nerney. 

210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HILBERT  SPACES  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 177  or  equivalent. 

Axiomatic  foundations  of  Hilbert-type  spaces;  linear  transformations;  relation- 
ship with  integral  equations  and  infinite  matrices. 

Spring.    Mr.  Mac  Nerney. 
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226.  FOUNDATIONS   OF  GEOMETRY    (3) . 

A  study  of  rigorous  logic  in  geometry;  postulates,  systems  of  geometry,  etc.   Con- 
tributions of  Pasch,  Peano,  Hilbert,  Veblen,  and  the  postulation  school. 
Summer  session.   Mr.  Whyburn. 

231.  ADVANCED  NUMBER  THEORY  OF  RATIONAL  INTEGERS  (3) .  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  181. 

Selected  problems  of  additive  number  theory  and  the  geometry  of  numbers. 
Introduction  to  the  analytic  theory  of  numbers. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Brauer. 

232.  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  ALGEBRAIC  NUMBERS  (3).  Prerequisites, 
Mathematics  131  and  181. 

Algebraic  numbers  and  transcendental  numbers;  general  algebraic  fields;  theory 
of  ideals;  discriminants  and  unities  of  algebraic  fields. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spritig.    Mr.  Brauer. 

233.  NUMBER  THEORY  OF  SPECIAL  FIELDS  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Mathe- 
matics 131  and  181. 

Transcendence  of  e  and  x-  Number  theory  in  Euclidean  fields,  quadratic,  cubic, 
and  cyclotomic  fields. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Brauer. 

234.  SOME  RECENT  RESULTS  IN  NUMBER  THEORY    (3)  . 

Summer  session.    Mr.  Brauer. 

235.  SOME  RECENT  RESULTS  IN  ALGEBRA    (3) . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Mr.  Brauer. 

236.  HIGHER    PLANE    CURVES     (3).     Prerequisite,    Mathematics    151. 
Application  of  projective  geometry  to  curves  of  degree  higher  than  two;  special 

types  of  curves;  relationships;   properties. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Lasley. 

246.  MODERN  HIGHER  ALGEBRA  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  131  or 
136. 

A  course  dealing  with  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  modern  algebra,  includ- 
ing the  topics  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Browne. 

247.  THE  THEORY  OF  MATRICES    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  147. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  some  of  the 
recent  and  most  important  results  in  the  study  of  algebraic  matrices. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.    Browne. 

261.  DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  141  and 
161. 

A  study  of  the  metric  differential  properties  of  curves,  surfaces,  and  curves  on 
surfaces  by  means  of  differential  equations. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Lasley. 

267.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  REAL  VARIABLES  II  (3)  .  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  196. 

Functions,  continuity,  measurability,  Riemann  and  Lebesgue  integration,  Baire 
classes. 

Fall.    Mr.  Mac  Nerney. 
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268.  ADVANCED  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 267  or  equivalent. 

Fundamental  existence  theorems  for  ordinary  equations,  boundary  value  prob- 
lems, applications  to  classical  problems  of  mathematical  physics. 

Spring.    Mr.  Whyburn. 

280.  CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  141  and 
171. 

The  determination  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  functions  which 
minimize  certain  definite  integrals. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Mackie. 

281.  GENERAL  TOPOLOGY  I    (3). 

A  general  introduction  to  point-set  theoretic  methods  and  axiomatic  founda- 
tions. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Jones. 

282.  GENERAL  TOPOLOGY  II   (3).   Prerequisite,  Mathematics  281. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  281. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Mr.  Jones. 

283.  GENERAL  TOPOLOGY  III    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  282. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  282. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Jones. 

284.  GENERAL  TOPOLOGY  IV    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  283. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  283. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Jones. 

291.  THEORY  OF  GROUPS   (3).   Prerequisite,  Mathematics  136  or  equivalent. 
Properties  of  abstract  groups,  groups  with  operators,  homomorphism,   compo- 
sition series,  the  Sylow  theorems,  direct  sums,  K-modules,  and  Abelian  groups. 
Fall.    Mr.  Cameron. 

297.  GALOIS  THEORY   (3).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  246  and  291. 
Theory  of  fields,  Galois  theory,  ideals,  and  other  topics  in  modern  algebra. 
Spring.    Mr.  Cameron. 

SEMINARS  AND  THESES    (3) . 

351.  Mr.  Whyburn;  352,  Mr.  Mac  Nerney;  356,  Mr.  Lasley;  357,  Mr.  Jones;  361, 
Mr.  Hobbs;  366,  Mr.  Browne;  367,  Mr.  Garner;  371,  Mr.  Winsor;  372,  Mr.  Hoyle; 
376,  Mr.  Mackie;  377,  Mr.  Hill;  381,  Mr.  Brauer;  382,  Mr.  Cameron;  387,  Mr. 
Mann. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Professors:  Glen  Haydon,  Earl  Slocum,  J.  P.  Schinhan,  W.  S.  Newman,  *Knud 
Jeppesen 

Associate  Professors:  f Wilton  Mason,  Joel  Carter 

Instructor:  Edgar  Alden 

Part-time  Instructors:  Melvin  Bernstein,  Mary  Gray  Clarke,  Herbert  Fred,  Paul 
Gene  Strassler 

Graduate  Assistants:  Caroline  Sites,  Lilian  Pibernik,  Floyd  Donald  Pease,  Eve- 
lyn Maurine  Synan 

Assistants:   Edgar  vom  Lehn,  Bertran   Davis,  J.  Harris  Mitchell,  John   Shannon 


*  Visiting   Kenan    Professor,    spring,    195  6. 
t  Absent  on  leave,    1955-1956. 
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The  courses  in  music  are  designed  to  serve  four  purposes  in  the 
University:  a)  to  provide  thorough  training  in  the  practice,  literature, 
theory,  and  history  of  music  for  the  student  who  elects  music  as  his 
major  subject  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  leading  to  the  A.B.  de- 
gree; b)  to  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
do  graduate  work  in  the  more  scholarly,  technical,  or  creative  aspects 
of  music;  c)  to  provide  the  essential  background  in  professional  and 
allied  subjects  for  the  student  who  chooses  to  teach  music  or  follow 
some  related  career;  and  d)  to  provide  students  in  other  departments 
with  elective  courses  in  music  designed  to  add  cultural  value  and  en- 
joyment to  the  general  liberal  arts  program. 

Course  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  with  music  as  the  major:  Stu- 
dents who  take  music  as  the  major  will  modify  the  regular  program 
for  the  first  two  years  in  order  to  begin  music  their  first  year.  They 
normally  will  take  English  1,  2,  a  foreign  language,  Music  11-12  and 
14-15,  and  mathematics  or  Latin  or  Greek.  Courses  in  the  regular 
freshman  program  postponed  to  make  way  for  the  music  courses  are 
taken  at  some  later  time.  Similar  arrangements  will  be  made  in  the 
sophomore  year  to  provide  for  Music  31-32,  44-45,  and  47-48. 

The  undergraduate  major  in  music  consists  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  semester  hours  beyond  the  freshman-sophomore  require- 
ments and  includes  Music  48,  61,  64,  71,  74,  and  101.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  special  requirements  in  applied  music  as  stated  on  pages 
301-2. 

Course  leading  to  the  A.B.  in  Education  degree  with  music  as  the 
major:  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  liberal  arts  with  music  as 
the  major  may  qualify  for  state  certification  in  public  school  music 
by  taking  certain  additional  courses  in  general  education  and  music 
education.  These  courses  ordinarily  require  one  additional  semester 
of  work,  or  one  summer  of  work  during  the  four  years.  As  an  alterna- 
tive the  student  may  qualify  for  state  certification  in  the  usual  eight 
semesters  by  taking  an  A.B.  in  Education  (see  pages  141-47)  with 
music  as  the  major.  In  either  case,  requirements  for  the  major  are  the 
same.  At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  student  must  decide 
whether  he  will  elect  the  A.B.  or  the  A.B.  in  Education  program.  In- 
dividual requirements  in  the  curriculum  are  worked  out  in  conference 
with  the  student's  advisers  in  music  and  in  education. 

Honors  in  Music:  Students  interested  in  becoming  candidates  for 
the  A.B.  degree  with  honors  in  music  should  read  the  general  regula- 
tions governing  the  honors  program  in  the  Division  of  Humanities 
and  should  consult  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music  for 
specific  modifications  of  this  program  as  applied  to  music. 

Course  leading  to  the  B.M.  degree:  The  department  offers  the  B.M. 
degree  to  students  meeting  the  applied  music  requirements  in  con- 
formity with  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music.    This  de- 
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gree  is  awarded  in  conjunction  with  or  after  the  A.B.  degree  in  a  five 
year  program.  Students  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for  this  degree 
by  giving  such  public  recitals  and  by  passing  such  examinations  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  department.  Students  interested  in  this  de- 
gree should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Music  for  particulars. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

*4.  FUNDAMENTALS   OF   MUSIC   FOR   ELEMENTARY   TEACHERS    (3) . 

A  basic  music  course  for  prospective  classroom  teachers  other  than  music  majors. 
Includes  rudiments  of  music,  the  child  voice,  vocal  and  instrumental  materials, 
rhythm  band  and  simple  melody  instruments,  and  observation. 

One  lecture  hour  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Carter. 

11-12.  NOTATION,  SIGHT-SINGING,  AND  DICTATION  (H/2  each).  No 
prerequisite. 

An  introductory  course,  intended  to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  rhythms, 
intervals,  scales,  and  the  common  terminology  of  music,  with  attention  to  styles  and 
literature. 

Three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Alden. 

14-15.  HARMONY   (3  each)  .    Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Music  11-12. 

A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  musical  composition,  including  triads,  inver- 
sions, seventh  chords,  dominant  dissonances,  nonharmonic  tones,  modulation,  key- 
board harmony,  and  short  compositions. 

Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Alden. 

31-32.  NOTATION,  SIGHT-SINGING,  AND  DICTATION  (1  each)  .  Prereq- 
uisite, Music  11-12.  Continuation  of  Music  11-12,  with  work  in  clef-reading, 
rhythm,  intervals,  chords,  and  melodies,  utilizing  practical  exercises  from  musical 
literature. 

Two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Slocum. 

*41.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION    (3).    No  prerequisite. 

An  introduction  to  musical  understanding,  emphasizing  elements,  styles,  and 
forms.  Integrated  with  the  other  arts  and  the  humanities  in  general.  Lectures, 
readings,  recordings,  and  concerts. 

Fall  and  spring.    Fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Newman. 

44-45.  ADVANCED  HARMONY  (3  each).  Prerequisite,  Music  11-12,  Music  14- 
15,  corequisite  31-32. 

A  continuation  of  Music  14-15,  including  chromatic  harmony,  advanced  modu- 
lation, and  newer  harmonic  resources. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

47,  48.  THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC   (3  each) . 

Survey  from  the  origins  to  1600,  and  from  1600  to  the  present.  Includes  read- 
ings, individual  reports,  films,  recordings,  and  demonstrations  in  the  various  style 
periods. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Alden. 

*55.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION:  OPERA  AND  ORATORIO  (3)  .  No  prereq- 
uisite. 

An  introductory  course  for  the  layman,  centered  around  opera  and  oratorio  in 
local  concerts,  current  radio  and  television  programs,  and  new  record  releases. 

Fall.    Fee,  $1.00.    Mr.   Bernstein. 


Not   offered   to  music   majors. 
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♦56.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION:  SYMPHONY  AND  CHAMBER  MUSIC  (3). 
No  prerequisite. 

An  introductory  course  for  the  layman,  based  on  the  styles  and  literature  of 
instrumental  music  from  Haydn  to  the  present  day.  Illustrated  through  concerts, 
radio,  television  and  recent  recordings. 

Spring.    Fee,  Si. 00.    Mr.  Bernstein. 

61.  MODAL  COUNTERPOINT  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  STYLE 
(3)  .    Prerequisite,  Music  14-15. 

Study  and  practice  of  vocal  contrapuntal  technique  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  exercises  in  the  five  species  and  composition  of  simple  motets. 

Fall.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

64.  TONAL   COUNTERPOINT    (3)  .    Prerequisite,   Music   14-15. 
Study  and  practice  of  18th-century  contrapuntal  technique,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  style  of  Bach.   Writing  of  two-  and  three-part  inventions. 
Fall.    Mr.  Slocum. 

71.  ORCHESTRATION  AND  ELEMENTARY  CONDUCTING  (3).  Prereq- 
uisite, Music  44-45. 

The  study  of  instrumental  ranges  and  techniques.  Arranging  for  orchestra, 
band  and  other  instrumental  ensembles.    Practical  experience  in  baton  technique. 

Fall.    Mr.  Slocum. 

74.  ANALYSIS  AND  COMPOSITION  IN  THE  SMALLER  FORMS  (3)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Music  44-45. 

Examination  of  representative  Classic  and  Romantic  works.  Practical  exper- 
ience in  the  writing  of  binary,  ternary,  and  rondo  forms. 

Spring.    Mr.  Slocum. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Music  Education  courses  listed  on  pages  253-54  in  this 
catalogue  as  Education  75,  76,  78,  79. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101,  102.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSICOLOGY  (3  each).  Prerequisites,  one 
foreign  language  and  some  proficiency  in  musical  theory  and  performance.  101  in- 
cludes especially  acoustics,  psychology,  and  aesthetics  in  music.  102  emphasizes 
theories  of  music  theory,  pedagogy,  comparative  musicology,  and  music  history. 
Musical  bibliography  is  stressed  in  both  courses. 

Spring  and  fall.    Mr.  Haydon. 

104.  FOLK  MUSIC    (3). 

Comparative  study  of  the  folksongs  of  European  nations  and  the  United  States 
(especially  the  Southern  Regions) .  Lectures,  readings,  and  the  study  of  printed 
or  recorded  music. 

Fall.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

121,  122,  123.  STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  (3  each).  Prereq- 
uisites, Music  45,  47,  and  48.  Investigation  of  a  particular  aspect  or  phase  of  music 
history  such  as  opera,  performance  practices,  Ravel  and  Debussy,  or  the  Baroque 
era. 

121,  fall;  122,  123,  spring.    Messrs.  Newman  and  Schinhan. 


*  Not   offered   to  music   majors. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

The  department  is  ready  to  assist  and  advise  competent  graduate  students  who 
may  propose  plans  for  either  research  or  creative  work  which  meet  with  its  ap- 
proval. 

Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.   Staff. 

*204.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE  MUSICOLOGY  (3) .  Prereq- 
uisites, Music  101-102;  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages, 
preferably  German,  French  or  Spanish;   and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Methodology  used  in  the  study  of  the  musical  language  of  primitive  cultures 
including  the  American  Indians. 

Spring.   Mr.  Schinhan. 

214.  APPLIED  HARMONY    (3) . 

The  logic  of  chordal  progressions  as  applied  to  musical  compositions. 

Fall.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

261.  ADVANCED  MODAL  COUNTERPOINT  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY STYLE    (3). 

A  study  of  the  vocal  works  of  Palestrina,  Lassus,  and  other  sixteenth-century 
composers,  with  practical  exercises  in  the  composition  of  motets  and  masses. 

Fall.    Mr.  Mason. 

264.  ADVANCED   TONAL   COUNTERPOINT    (3)  . 

A  study  of  canon  and  fugue,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Bach.    In- 
cludes practical  exercises  in  these  forms. 
Fall.    Mr.  Slocum. 

271.  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRATION    (3).    Prerequisites,  Music  214,  261,  264. 
Spring.    Mr.  Slocum. 

274.  ADVANCED    COMPOSITION     (3) .     Prerequisites,    Music    214,    261,    264. 
Spring.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

299.  THESIS. 

Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

301,  302,  303.  SEMINAR  IN  MUSICOLOGY   (3  each). 

Research,    both    historical    and   systematic,    as    applied    to    a    specific    era,   style, 
form,  composer,  or  other  branch  of  musical  knowledge. 
301,  303,  fall;  302,  spring.     Mr.  Haydon. 

Applied  Music  Requirements 

The  courses  in  applied  music  are  open  to  students  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  This  work  is  regarded  not  only  as  technical 
training  in  performance,  but  also  as  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
standard  literature  for  the  particular  instrument  or  ensemble  group. 
Credit  is  based  primarily  on  the  stage  of  advancement  and  the  num- 
ber of  lessons  and  hours  of  practice  a  week.  Credits  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  high  school  teachers'  certificates  are  reckoned  on 
the  basis  of  l!/2  semester  hours  for  one  lesson  a  week  per  semester. 

For  those  whose  major  is  not  music  a  total  credit  not  to  exceed 
six  semester  hours  may  be  counted  under  electives  in  the  A.B.  cur- 


*  Will   be   given    as    demand    warrants. 
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riculum.  Those  whose  major  is  music  will  offer  at  least  eight  semester 
hours  in  applied  music  but  not  over  sixteen  semester  hours  in  this 
field,  of  which  not  more  than  eight  may  be  ensemble  courses.  All 
students  with  majors  in  music,  unless  given  special  permission  by  the 
chairman  of  the  department,  continue  individual  instruction  in  ap- 
plied music  throughout  the  four  years.  Students  planning  to  teach 
instrumental  music  in  the  public  schools  will  arrange  their  schedules 
for  the  study  of  the  wind  and  stringed  instruments  in  consultation 
with  the  department. 

The  general  prerequisite  for  entrance  into  the  first-year  courses 
is  the  ability  to  perform  music  rated  as  grade  three  for  the  particular 
instrument.  A  specific  course  of  study  for  any  instrument  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  Student  who  are  not  yet  at  grade  three  level 
will  repeat  the  preparatory  course  without  credit  until  they  qualify 
for  the  freshman  course.  The  candidate  for  the  A.B.  degree  with  a 
major  in  music  must  complete  as  a  minimum  the  freshman  course 
in  his  chosen  field  of  applied  music.  Students  electing  some  instru- 
ment other  than  piano  for  their  work  in  applied  music  must  demon- 
strate sufficient  pianistic  ability  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  This  is  interpreted  to 
mean  the  ability  to  play  at  sight  hymns  or  compositions  of  similar 
difficulty,  and  to  utilize  the  basic  techniques  of  keyboard  harmony. 

Students  majoring  in  music  for  an  undergraduate  degree  are 
required  to  participate  in  appropriate  musical  organizations  of  the 
department  and  their  scheduled  concerts,  and  to  attend  the  weekly 
student  recitals. 

FEES 

Fees  of  individual  instruction  are:  $33.75  per  semester  for  one 
lesson  a  week;  $67.50  per  semester  for  two  lessons  a  week.  Fee  for 
one  daily  practice  period  (room  with  piano) ,  $5.50  per  semester;  fee 
for  two  hours  daily  practice,  $9.50  per  semester.  Other  fees  in  pro- 
portion. Fee  for  six  hours  practice  a  week  on  Reuter  four-manual 
organ,  $28.25  per  semester;  on  Allen  or  Reuter  practice  organ,  $22.50 
per  semester;  on  Estey  practice  organ,  $11.25  per  semester.  Arrange- 
ments for  applied  music  are  made  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Music  on  the  second  day  of  regular  registration  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

INDIVIDUAL   INSTRUCTION 

A.  PREPARATORY  ORGAN    (no  credit)  . 

One  or  two  half-hour  lessons  and  six  or  twelve  hours  of  practice  a  week,  every 
semester.    Messrs.  Schinhan  and  Shannon. 
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1A-2A.  FIRST-YEAR  ORGAN  (i/2  or  1)  .  Prerequisite,  ability  to  play  music 
for  a  keyboard  instrument  of  the  difficulty  of  Heller,  Op.  45,  46,  47;  Bach,  Two- 
Part  Inventions;  scales  and  arpeggios  in  moderate  tempo;  simple  hymns   (at  sight)  . 

Value,  one-half  or  one  semester  hour,  respectively,  for  one  or  tivo  lessons  and 
six  or  twelve  hours  of  practice  a  week.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

21A-22A.  SECOND-YEAR  ORGAN    (i/2  or  1)  .    Prerequisite,  Music  1A-2A. 
Value  and  hours  as  in  1A-2A.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

51A-52A.  THIRD-YEAR  ORGAN    (i/2  or  1)  .    Prerequisite,  Music  21A-22A. 
Value  and  hours  as  in  1A-2A.   Mr.  Schinhan. 

81A-82A.  FOURTH-YEAR  ORGAN    (i/2  or  1)  .    Prerequisite,  Music  51A-52A. 
Value  and  hours  as  in  1A-2A.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

91A-92A.  FIFTH-YEAR  ORGAN  (3  each).  Prerequisite,  Music  81A-82A.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  B.M.  degree. 

Similar  numbering  and  description  with  regard  to  value,  hours  and  prerequisite 
work  apply  to  each  of  the  courses  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

B.  PIANO.  Messrs.  Schinhan,  Newman,  Bernstein,  Pease,  Misses  Sites,  Pibernik, 
and  Synan. 

C.  VOICE.    Messrs.  Carter,  Strassler,  and  vom  Lehn. 

D.  VIOLIN  OR  OTHER  STRINGED  INSTRUMENT.  Messrs.  Alden,  Davis, 
and  Miss  Clarke. 

E.  FLUTE  OR  OTHER  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENT.  Messrs. 
Havdon,  Slocum,  Fred,  and  Mitchell. 

CLASS    INSTRUCTION 

For  students  desiring  to  complete  the  general  piano  requirements, 
for  those  in  the  general  instrumental  course,  and  for  those  wishing 
special  training  in  voice,  class  instruction  will  be  offered  as  far  as 
practicable.  Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  these  classes  should 
be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Music  as  soon  after  regis- 
tration as  possible.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

ENSEMBLE    GROUPS 

1F-2F.  FIRST-YEAR  BAND  (i/2  each)  .  Prerequisite,  approval  of  instructor 
based  upon  an  audition  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

A  minimum  of  two  hours  a  week  through  one  semester.  Messrs.  Slocum  and 
Fred. 

21F-22F.    SECOND  YEAR  BAND    (l/2  each)  . 

Value  and  hours  as  in  1F-2F.    Messrs.  Slocum   and   Fred. 

51F-52F.  THIRD-YEAR  BAND    (i/2  each)  . 

Value  and  hours  as  in  1F-2F.    Messrs.  Slocum  and  Fred. 

81 F-82F.  FOURTH-YEAR   BAND     (i/2   each). 
Value  and  hours  as  in  1F-2F.    Messrs.  Slocum  and  Fred. 

Similar  numbering,  prerequisite  work,  value,  and  hours  apply  to  each  of  the 
following  courses  in  applied  music: 

G.  ORCHESTRA.    Messrs.  Slocum  and  Alden. 

H.  GLEE  CLUB.    Mr.  Carter. 


I.  PIANO  ENSEMBLE  OR  OTHER  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE.    Staff. 


V 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVAL  SCIENCE 

Professor:  R.  C.  Burns,  Colonel,  USMC 

Associate  Professor:  J.  H.  Graves,  Commander,  USN 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  C.  Culbreth,  Lieutenant  Commander,  USN,  H.  W.  Chil- 
dress, Lieutenant,  USN,  A.  H.  Josselyn,  Jr.,  Lieutenant,  Supply  Corps,  USN, 
G.  F.  Good,  III,  Captain,  USMC,  B.  F.  Warner,  Lieutenant,  USN,  W.  E.  Hilde- 
brandt,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade),  USNR 

General  Statement 

The  purpose  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  is  to 
provide  a  steady  supply  of  well-educated  junior  officers  for  the  Line 
and  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  to  build  up  a  re- 
serve of  trained  officers  who  will  be  ready  to  serve  the  country  at  a 
moment's  notice  in  a  national  emergency.  Students  enrolled  in  the 
N.R.O.T.C.  are  of  two  categories — regular  and  contract.  All  proced- 
ures, benefits  and  requirements  described  hereinafter  apply  to  both 
categories  of  N.R.O.T.C.  students  unless  specifically  indicated  as  per- 
taining to  only  one  of  the  two  types. 

University  Status 

The  Naval  R.O.T.C.  Unit  is  a  recognized  department  of  instruc- 
tion within  the  University  (Department  of  Naval  Science)  .  Full  credit 
toward  degrees  is  granted  Naval  Science  courses  as  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Military  Status 

N.R.O.T.C.  students  wear  the  uniform  only  on  such  occasions  as 
prescribed  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science.  Normally,  this  will  be 
at  drills,  ceremonies,  and  on  cruises.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  gentlemanly  conduct,  they  are  subject  to  naval  disci- 
pline and  must  conduct  themselves  at  all  times  in  a  military  manner 
when  under  naval  jurisdiction,  that  is,  when  attending  naval  science 
classes,  drills  and  exercises,  and  during  summer  training  periods. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  described  instances,  N.R.O.T.C. 
students  are  in  the  same  category  as  other  students  of  the  University. 

Status  on  Graduation 

Contract  students:  After  completion  of  their  academic  require- 
ments for  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  the  four  years  of  Naval  require- 
ments, which  include  the  summer  training,  contract  students  are 
commissioned  as  ensigns  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  or  second  lieuten- 
ants in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  They  are  eligible  for  call  to 
active  duty  as  indicated  below  under  "Draft  Deferment." 
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Regular  students:  Upon  graduation,  regular  students  are  commis- 
sioned as  ensigns  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  or  second  lieutenants  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps.  They  are  normally  required  to  serve  on  active  duty 
for  a  maximum  period  of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  they 
may  request  to  remain  on  active  duty  as  career  officers.  If  they  do  not 
so  request,  or  if  not  selected,  they  are  released  to  an  inactive  status 
in  the  Reserve. 

Summer  Training 

Regular  students:  All  regular  students  are  required  to  take  two 
summer  cruises  and  one  summer  period  of  aviation-amphibious  indoc- 
trination, usually  of  eight  weeks'  duration  each.  The  cruises  are  made 
on  board  modern  warships.  The  aviation  indoctrination  is  usually 
conducted  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  the  amphibious  indoctrina- 
tion is  usually  conducted  at  Little  Creek,  Virginia. 

Contract  students:  Contract  students  are  required  to  take  only 
one  summer  cruise  during  the  summer  between  their  junior  and 
senior  years,  the  cruise  being  of  approximately  six  weeks'  duration. 

Travel  expenses  for  both  regular  and  contract  students  from  the 
University  to  the  summer  training  site  and  return  are  furnished  by 
the  government.  In  addition,  all  students  receive  active  duty  pay 
during  summer  training  amounting  to  approximately  $75.00  per 
month. 

Emoluments 

Regular  students:  For  regular  students  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  and 
textbooks  is  paid  by  the  government.  Necessary  uniforms  are  provided 
and  students  receive  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  year. 

Contract  students:  Contract  students  receive  no  emoluments  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  in  the  program.  During  the  last  two  years  they 
receive  a  subsistence  allowance  which  amounts  to  approximately 
127.00  a  month.  They  are  issued  the  necessary  uniforms  and  Naval 
Science  textbooks  at  no  expense. 

Eligibility  Requirements 

A  candidate  for  the  N.R.O.T.C.  must: 

1.  Be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  At  the  time  of  his  enrollment,  if  a  minor,  have  the  consent  of 
his  parent  or  guardian. 

3.  Be  not  less  than  seventeen  nor  more  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age  on  July  1  of  the  year  in  which  he  enters  the  program. 

4.  Gain  his  own  admittance  to  the  University. 

5.  Agree  to  remain  unmarried  until  commissioned. 
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6.  Enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  agreeing 
to  accept  a  commission,  if  offered. 

7.  Be  physically  qualified,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  for 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

8.  If  a  contract  student,  agree  to  serve  two  years  on  active  duty 
upon  completion  of  college  training,  if  called  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

9.  If  a  regular  student,  agree  to  accept  a  commission,  if  offered, 
and  to  serve  for  three  years  as  an  ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  or  second 
lieutenant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Special  Procedures 

Contract  students  are  enrolled  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science 
upon  their  own  application  and  are  subject  to  selection  and  physical 
examination  at  the  University  within  a  limited  quota  as  assigned  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  each  University.  These  students  are  taken 
primarily  from  the  entering  freshman  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  semester. 

Inasmuch  as  the  selection  of  contract  students  is  completed  during 
the  first  week  of  the  fall  semester  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tract quota  is  limited,  all  students  who  desire  to  be  considered  for  the 
N.R.O.T.C.  program  should  apply  previous  to  the  first  day  of  classes 
in  the  fall.  An  application  is  not  binding,  and,  even  after  enrollment 
in  the  program,  a  contract  student  may  withdraw  from  the  program, 
without  prejudice,  upon  his  own  request  at  any  time  within  the  first 
two  years. 

Regular  students  enter  the  N.R.O.T.C.  through  a  nation-wide  Ap- 
titude-for-Learning  test  and  selection  system  conducted  by  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examining  Board,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Navy 
Department,  respectively.  The  competitive  examination  is  conducted 
in  the  late  fall  of  the  year,  approximately  nine  months  before  en- 
rollment of  the  applicant. 

Transfer  from  contract  to  regular  status:  Contract  N.R.O.T.C. 
students  may  compete  for  regular  status  and  if  selected  will  be  en- 
rolled as  regular  students  without  loss  of  standing. 

Draft  Deferment 

A  student  enrolled  in  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  will  be  deferred  from 
the  draft  (Selective  Service  of  1948  and  Universal  Military  Training 
Act  of  1951)    if: 

1.  He  pursues  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  course  for  four  full  years,  in- 
cluding the  summer  training  period  applicable  to  his  status  as 
contract  or  reeular  student. 
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2.  As  a  contract  student,  he  signs  an  agreement  to  accept  a  com- 
mission, if  tendered,  to  retain  this  commission  for  a  period  of 
six  years  and  to  serve  not  less  than  two  years  on  active  duty 
as  an  officer,  if  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

3.  As  a  regular  student,  he  signs  an  agreement  to  accept  a  com- 
mission, if  tendered,  to  retain  this  commission  for  a  period  of 
six  years  and  to  serve  not  less  than  three  years  on  active  duty 
as  an  officer,  if  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Curricula 

General:  In  order  to  obtain  a  commission  either  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  or  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, students  are  required  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  com- 
plete twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  Department  of  Naval  Science. 
During  each  semester  every  student  is  required  to  attend  two  labora- 
tory periods  of  one  hour's  duration  each  week.  By  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  every  student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  one 
year  of  mathematics  through  trigonometry.  In  addition,  each  regular 
student  must  complete  one  year  of  college  physics.  Every  student 
must  achieve  proficiency  in  written  and  oral  expression  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  proficiency  set  by  the  University.  Three  sep- 
arate curricula  in  naval  science  subjects  are  offered,  leading  to  com- 
missions in  the  Line  of  the  Navy,  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps. 

N.S.  101.  NAVAL  ORIENTATION  AND  SEA  POWER    (3). 

Naval  history  and  orientation. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall. 

N.  S.  102.  NAVAL  ORIENTATION  AND  SEA  POWER    (3)  . 

Naval  history  and  orientation. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 

N.S.  201.  NAVAL  WEAPONS    (3). 

Naval  ordnance  and  control  of  gunfire. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall. 

N.S.  202.  NAVAL  WEAPONS  (3). 
Control  of  gunfire  and  electronics. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 

N.S.  301.  NAVAL  MACHINERY   (3). 

Naval  engineering,  naval  engineering  installations  and  diesel  engines. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall. 

N.  S.  302.  NAVIGATION    (3)  . 

Nautical  astronomy,  celestial  navigation,  navigator's  day's  work  at  sea. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 

N.  S.  301 M.  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR   (3)  . 

Evolution  of  the  Art  of  War  from  Alexander  through  Korea.    (For  Marine  Of- 
ficer Candidates.) 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall. 
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N.  S.  302M.  MODERN  BASIC  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS    (3)  . 

The  survey  of  modern  strategical   and   tactical  principles,  using  contemporary 
historical  events  as  illustrative  material.    (For  Marine  Officer  Candidates.) 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory   hours  a  week,  spring. 

N.S.301S.  NAVAL  SUPPLY    (3). 

Introduction    to    the    Supply    Corps,    Logistics,    Naval    Supply    system,    Supply 
ashore,  Naval  finance,  and  accounting.    (For  Navy  Supply  Officer  Candidates.) 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  jail. 

N.  S.  302S.  NAVAL  SUPPLY    (3)  . 

Basic  and  intermediate  supply  afloat.    (For  Navy  Supply  Officer  Candidates.) 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 

N.  S.  401.  NAVAL  OPERATIONS   (3). 

Principles  of  shipboard  operations,  tactical  and  fleet  communications  and  opera- 
tional importance  of  weather. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory   hours  a  week,  fall. 

N.S.  402.  NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION    (3). 

Structure  and  procedures  of  shipboard  administration,  military  law  and  leader- 
ship. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 

N.  S.  401 M.  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE    (3). 

History  of  amphibious  warfare,  development  of  principles  of  amphibious  war- 
fare.  (For  Marine  Officer  Candidates.) 

Three  lecture  and  txuo  laboratory  hours  a  iceek,  fall. 

N.  S.  402M.  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE,  MILITARY  JUSTICE  AND  LEADER- 
SHIP   (3)  . 

Application  of  the  principles  of  amphibious  warfare  in  selected  examples  in 
modern  history.  Principles  and  procedure  in  administering  military  law.  Prin- 
ciples of  military  leadership.    (For  Marine  Officer  Candidates.) 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 

N.S.401S.  NAVAL   SUPPLY    (3). 

Advanced  supply  afloat,  ship's  store,  and  clothing  and  small  stores.  (For  Navy 
Supply   Officer  Candidates.) 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall. 

N.  S.  402S.  NAVAL  SUPPLY    (3)  . 

Commissary,  Naval  Justice,  and  Leadership.  (For  Navy  Supply  Officer  Candi- 
dates.) 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 


*DEPARTMENT   OF  PATHOLOGY 

Professors:  K.  M.  Brinkhous,  fj.  B.  Bullitt 

Visiting  Professor:  H.  Z.  Lund 

Associate  Professor:  J.  B.  Graham 

Assistant  Professors:  W.  E.  Loring,  G.  D.  Penick,  Margaret  C.  Swanton 

Instructors:  J.  U.  Gunter,  %K.  D.  Langdell,  G.  P.  Vennart,  C.  Hougie 

Research  Associate:  R.  H.  Wagner 


*  This  is  also  a  deparrment  in  rhe  School  of  Medicine  which  operates  on  the  quarter  system. 
Therefore,  some  of  its  courses  are  taught  by  the  quarter.  The  credit  in  parentheses  after  the  course 
title  is   in   semester  hours. 

t  Professor,   Emeritus. 

X  Absent   on    leave   for    military   duty. 
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Fellows:  Mitiyuki  Shimizu,  J.  A.  White,  D.  F.  Beals 

Residents:  S.  G.  Wilson,  N.  F.  Rodman 

Assistant  Resident:  J.  R.  Morton 

Intern:  I.  D.  Godwin 

Student  Assistant:  G.  M.  Thelin 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

52.  CLINICAL  PATHOLOGY  (3) .  Prerequisites,  general  chemistry  and  one 
course  in  zoology. 

A  course  designed  to  give  undergraduate  students  an  introduction  to  hematology, 
urinalysis,  and  some  of  the  technical  procedures  commonly  employed  in  hospital 
and  biological  research  laboratories. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  semester.  Drs.  White 
and  Godwin. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

161ab.  PATHOLOGY  (12  2/3)  .  Prerequisites,  anatomy,  histology,  physiology, 
biochemistry. 

Four  lecture  and  eleven  laboratory  hours  a  week,  jail  and  winter  quarters.   Staff. 

162   (I) .  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.    Prerequisite,  Pathology  161. 

A  detailed  study  of  surgical  material,  with  special  reference  to  tumors. 

162  (II)  .  EXPERIMENTAL  PATHOLOGY.  Prerequisites,  physiology  and  bio- 
chemistry. 

Production  of  various  inflammatory  lesions  and  other  pathological  processes 
(edema,  hemorrhage,  ischemia,  jaundice,  urinary  obstruction,  etc.) ,  and  study  of 
their  development. 

162.  (Ill)  .  RESEARCH  IN  PATHOLOGY.  Prerequisites,  physiology  and  bio- 
chemistry. 

Note:  Hours,  credits,  and  instructor  for  courses  162    (I,  II,  III)    to  be  arranged. 

170.  SPECIAL  AND  CLINICAL  PATHOLOGY  (3  2/3) .  Prerequisite,  Pathol- 
ogy 161a.    Designed  for  dental  students. 

Three  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

211.  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY    (3  1/3).    Prerequisite,  Pathology  161ab. 

Two  conference  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer quarters.   Staff. 

212.  AUTOPSY  PATHOLOGY    (3  1/3) .    Prerequisite,  Pathology  161ab. 

Two  conference  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer quarters.   Staff. 

301.  SEMINAR  IN  PATHOLOGY    (2).    Prerequisite,  Pathology  161ab. 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer  quarters.    Staff. 

302,  303,  304.  RESEARCH  IN  PATHOLOGY  (3  1/3  or  more  each).  Prereq- 
uisite, permission  of  the  department. 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer  quarters.    Staff. 
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*DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor:  T.  C.  Butler 

Associate  Professors:  F.  W.  Ellis,  T.  Z.  Csaky 

Assistant  Professor:  J.  B.  Hill 

Instructor:  J.  W.  Pearson 

Technical  Assistant:  L.  T.  Colie 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

55.  PHARMACOLOGY  (3i/2)  .  Prerequisites,  Physiology  51,  Materia  Medica  68- 
69.   A  course  for  pharmacy  students. 

Four  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  last  eight  weeks  of  spring  semes- 
ter.   Laboratory   fee,  $5.00.    Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

134.  PHARMACOLOGY  (3  2/3).  A  course  for  second-year  students  of  den- 
tistry. 

Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Staff. 

171.  PHARMACOLOGY  (7  1/3).  Prerequisites,  anatomy,  physiology,  biochem- 
istry.   A  course  for  second-year  medical  students. 

Eight  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
for  non-medical  students,  $15.00.    Staff. 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  courses,  the  department  can 
by  special  arrangement  offer  facilities  for  research  to  a  small  number 
of  students  or  graduates  in  medicine. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Professors:  E.  W.  Hall,  S.  A.  Emery,  L.  O.  Kattsoff 
Associate  Professors:   E.  M.  Adams,  W.  H.  Poteat 
Assistant  Professor:  J.  L.  Saunders 
Instructors:  D.  C.  Dorrough,  N.  G.  Fotion 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  is  a  member  of  each  division  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Accordingly,  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent planning  a  major  in  philosophy  will  elect  this  department  as 
in  one  of  these  divisions  and  will  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  that 
division  regarding  the  distribution  of  his  work  among  departmental, 
divisional,  and  non-divisional  courses.  Each  student  will  decide  his 
junior  and  senior  program  in  consultation  with  his  adviser.  Courses 
56,  58,  101  and  102  are  recommended  for  all  undergraduate  majors 
and  are  prerequisites  for  any  graduate  major  program  in  philosophy. 
For  General  College  students  who  are  considering  a  major  in  philoso- 


*  This  is  also  a  department  in  the  School  of  Medicine  which  operates  on  the  quarter  system. 
Therefore,  some  of  its  courses  are  taught  by  the  quarter.  The  credit  in  parentheses  after  the  course 
title    is    in    semester    hours. 
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phy  the  introductory  courses,  21,  22,  and  41,  are  recommended.  For 
all  students  not  intending  to  major  in  philosophy,  21  is  recommended 
as  giving  training  in  the  principles  of  logical  thought,  22  as  introduc- 
ing students  to  philosophical  methods  in  the  area  of  moral  problems, 
and  41  and  42  as  offering  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  of 
philosophy. 

Prospective  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  philosophy  should 
:onsult  the  Graduate  School  catalogue  or  the  section  in  the  present 
catalogue  headed  "The  Graduate  School"  for  general  requirements. 
The  Department  of  Philosophy  specifically  requires  three  courses 
under  D  below  or  their  equivalent  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's 
iegree  and  courses  150,  151,  153,  154,  155  and  either  158  or  159  or 
:heir  equivalents  of  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

A.  Systematic  Courses 

21.  INTRODUCTORY  LOGIC    (3). 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  logical  thought  as  a  basis  for  ra- 
lional  belief  and  intelligent  action.  Linguistic  obstacles  to  clear  and  straight  think- 
ng;  standards  of  valid  reasoning,  methods  of  inquiry. 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

22.  INTRODUCTORY  ETHICS    (3) . 

An  examination  of  the  ethical  systems  of  Western  civilization;   their  relevance 
|  o  the  goals  of  human  life  and  the  means  of  attaining  them;  the  problem  of  cur- 
*ent  ethical  skepticism. 
Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

41.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY:   THE  FIELDS   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

(3). 

A  survey  of  the  philosophic  fields,  their  interrelations  and  typical  prob- 
ems. 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

42.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY:  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PHI- 
LOSOPHY  (3). 

An  introduction  to  philosophic  inquiry  through  a  program  of  readings  from 
hose  thinkers  who  have  most  profoundly  affected  the  Western  mind. 
Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

51.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  STATE    (3). 

A  philosophical  examination  of  the  fundamental  principles  pertaining  to  rights 
>f  individuals,  authority  of  society  and  government,  political  obligation,  and  na- 
ure  and  foundation  of  law  in  democratic  liberalism,  fascism,  and  communism. 

Fall.    Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Poteat. 

52.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION    (3) . 

Analysis  of  elements  of  religious  thought  and  practice  with  reference  to  chief 
)hilosophers  from  Descartes  through  Dewey.  Problems  of  knowledge  and  faith; 
he  existence  and  nature  of  God. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Poteat. 
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B.  Historical  Courses 

56.  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY    (3) .    No  prerequisite. 

The  development  of  Western  philosophic  thought  from  its  inception  with  the 
early  Greeks  to  the  Hellenistic  period.  An  examination  of  the  writings  of  the 
Pre-socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  Neoplatonism,  and  Greek 
Skepticism. 

Fall.    Mr.  Saunders. 

57.  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY  (3)  .  Recommended  that  this  be  preceded  by 
Philosophy  56. 

Continuation  of  the  development  of  the  Western  philosophical  tradition.  Rep- 
resentative writings  of  Greek  Gnosticism  and  the  rise  of  the  Latin  Western  Chris- 
tian tradition.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Augustine,  Erigena,  Anselm, 
Arabian  and  Jewish  influences,  Bonaventure,  Thomas  Aquinas. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Saunders. 

58.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY    (3)  .    No  prerequisite. 

The  development  of  philosophic   thought  from   the   Renaissance   to  the  nine- 
teenth century.    Chief  emphasis  on  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Fall.   Mr.  Emery  or  Mr.  Adams. 

59.  NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY  (3)  .  Rec- 
ommended that  this  be  preceded  by  Philosophy  58. 

The  development  of  philosophic  thought  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Emery. 

99.  DIRECTED  READINGS    (3)  . 

Under  special  circumstances,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  department  chairman, 
an  undergraduate  student  with  adequate  background  in  the  subject  may  register 
for  individual  reading.    May  not  be  repeated. 

Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

100a,  100b.  COURSES  FOR  HONORS   (3  each). 

See  the  programs  for  Honors  work  in  the  Division  of  the  Humanities  and  the 
Division  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

C.  Systematic  Courses 
(Prerequisite,  one  course  under  A  or  B,  or  consent  of  instructor.) 

101.  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC  (3).  Recommended  that  this  be  preceded  by  Phi- 
losophy 21. 

The  symbolic  approach  to  the  logic  of  classes,  propositions,  prepositional  func- 
tions, and  the  nature  of  implication. 
Fall.    Mr.  Kattsoff  or  Mr.  Adams. 

102.  ETHICS    (3)  .    Recommended  that  this  be  preceded  by  Philosophy  22. 
Important   tendencies  in  ethical  thought  critically  examined;   special  emphasis 

on  social  applications. 

Spring.    Mr.  Hall  or  Mr.  Adams. 

103.  AESTHETICS    (3)  . 

A  critical  survey  of  some  of  the  aesthetic  theories  with  illustrative  application 
in  the  various  fields  of  art. 
Spring.    Mr.  Hall. 
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104.  PHILOSOPHY  IN   LITERATURE    (3) . 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  perennial  problems  of  philosophy  (the  nature 
of  man,  evil,  freedom,  tragedy)    as  found  in  literary  classics. 

Fall.   Mr.  Poteat. 
l 
|       105.  SURVEY  OF  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY    (3) . 

An  examination  of  the  basic  concepts  of  political  philosophy  such  as  the  state, 
law,  right,  power,  authority,  in  relation  to  metaphysics  and  ethics. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Poteat. 

106.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MATHEMATICS  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  several  courses  in 
.college  mathematics  or  Philosophy  101. 

A  consideration  of  the  major  schools  of  thought  on  the  problems  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  mathematics.  The  solutions  of  Formalism,  Intuition,  and 
Logistics  to  such  questions  as  the  definition  of  number,  the  paradoxes,  etc.,  will 
be  studied,  along  with  their  metaphysical  implications. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Kattsoff. 

107.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (Sociology  107)  (3) .  Rec- 
ommended that  this  be  preceded  by  Philosophy  22  and  one  course  in  psychology 
or  sociology. 

An  attempt  to  establish   an  approach   to  the  social  sciences  based  on   the  no- 
tion of  purposive  behavior.   The  course  seeks  to  construct  a  theoretical  framework 
for  a  modern  social  science  and  a  possible  science  of  man. 
(        (1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Kattsoff. 

108.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  (3) .  Recommended 
that  this  be  preceded  by  Philosophy  21. 

Reason  and  Nature.  Scientific  method.  The  concepts  of  physics,  biology,  and 
psychology.  The  implications  of  contemporary  science  for  the  nature  of  reality, 
religion  and  man. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Kattsoff. 

D.   Historical  Courses 
(Prerequisite,  one  course  under  B  or  consent  of  instructor.) 

150.  PLATO    (3) . 

An  examination  of  some  representative  works  of  Plato,  with  reference  to  com- 
mon emphases  and  basic  problems,  together  with  an  analysis  of  their  philosophic 
content. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Saunders. 

151.  ARISTOTLE  (3). 

An  examination  of  some  representative  works  of  Aristotle,  with  reference  to 
:ommon  emphases  and  basic  problems,  together  with  an  analysis  of  their  philo- 
sophic content. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Saunders. 

152.  AUGUSTINE  AND  AQUINAS    (3)  . 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Augustine  and  Aquinas;   their  theories  of  God, 
Mature,  Man  and  the  State;  their  significance  for  modern  man. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Saunders. 

153.  CONTINENTAL   RATIONALISM    (3)  . 

The  metaphysical  systems  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz  as  seventeenth 
:entury  attempts  to  reconcile  the  medieval  tradition  and  the  early  developments 
)f  modern  natural  science. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Emery. 
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154.  BRITISH  EMPIRICISM    (3)  . 

An  epistemological  study  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Emery. 

155.  KANT    (3). 

A  study  of  Kant's  critical  philosophy  as  rooted  in  eighteenth-century  ration- 
alism and  empiricism  and  as  initiating  German  idealism. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Emery. 

156.  HEGEL   (3)  . 

Hegel's  Absolute   Idealism:    its  roots  in   Kant's   critical   philosophy   and  its   in- 
fluence on  subsequent  thought  in  Europe  and  America. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Emery. 

158.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY    (3)  . 

Analysis  of  a  fen  outstanding  works  in  recent  philosophy  as  illustrative  of  ma- 
jor movements  of  thought. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Mr.  Hall  or  Mr.  Poteat. 

159.  AMERICAN   PHILOSOPHY    (3)  . 

The  emergence  of  systematic  American  philosophy  from  its  matrix  in  earlier 
theological,  social,  and  literary  thought.  Chief  emphasis  on  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Emery  or  Mr.  Kattsoff. 

160.  PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE    (3). 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  and  intellectual  currents  of  the  Renaissance, 
with  reference  to  the  origins  and  development  of  classical  humanism  and  medieval 
scholasticism  and  the  emergence  of  a  Renaissance  philosophy  of  man. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Saunders. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

E.    Systematic  Courses 

201.  LOGIC   (3). 

Special  topics  in  both  modern  and  classical  logic  will  be  considered,  such  as 
the  logic  of  modality,  the  logic  of  probability,  the  nature  of  inference,  etc. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Kattsoff. 

203.  METAPHYSICS   (3) . 

A  systematic  study  of  metaphysical  problems. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Kattsoff  or  Mr.  Hall. 

204.  EPISTEMOLOGY    (3)  . 

A  systematic  study  of  epistemological  problems. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Hall. 

205.  VALUE  THEORY    (3) . 

A  systematic  study  of  problems  in  value  theory. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Hall. 

208.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION    (3) . 

A  systematic  study  of  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Poteat. 
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F.  Seminars  and  Special 

300.  STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY   (3)  . 

An  examination  of  typical  problems  and  philosophic  issues  found  in  the  study 
of  classical  and  medieval  authors.  Choice  is  made,  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  students,  from  a  wide  range  of  problems,  such  as:  the  origin  and  development 
'of  Greek  philosophical  concepts;  a  study  of  the  philosophic  schools  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Stoicism,  Epicureanism,  Skepticism,  down  to  the  end  of  the  neoplatonic 
school;  or  medieval  thought  from  Boethius  to  Aquinas.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Saunders. 

304.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (3) .  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

305.  SEMINAR  IN  SYSTEMATIC  PHILOSOPHY  (3)  .  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

311.  READINGS  IN  PHILOSOPHY    (3).    May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 


312.  THESIS    (3) . 
Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ft  AND  ATHLETICS 


Chairman,  Department  of  Physical  Education:   O.  K.  Cornwell 

Director  of  Athletics:  C.  P.  Erickson 

Professors:  O.  K.  Cornwell,  R.  E.  Jamerson,  W.  H.  Peacock,  G.  E.  Shepard 

Associate  Professors:    E.   M.  Allen,   Ruth  White   Fink,   H.   C.   House,   Jr.,   C   E. 
Mullis,  W.  W.  Rabb 

Assistant  Professors:   Carl  S.  Blyth,  L.  R.  Casey,   Mary  Frances  Kellam,  Ruth 

Price,  Samuel  Gill  Barnes 
instructors:    George   Barclay,   Marvin   Bass,    Stephen   N.   Belichick,   Thomas   H. 
Fetzer,  Ralph  N.  Floyd,  Bunn  Hearn,  Joseph  Hilton,  J.  F.  Kenfield,  Frank 
McGuire,  William  Meade,  M.  D.  Ransom,  M.  Z.  Ronman,  Hammond  Stray- 
horn,  R.  A.  White 

Part-time  Instructors:   Frances  B.   Hogan,   Marilyn   Crawford 

Graduate  Assistants:  Ellsworth  Lee  Kingery,  Henry  Ray  Morgan,  Paul  Vincfjnt 
Smith,  Robert  H.  Stenzel 

The  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
:an  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  to  examine  thoroughly  each  student  and 
jrovide  him  with  essential  information  concerning  his  health  status; 

(2)  to  teach  him  the  elements  of  personal  hygiene  and  public  health; 

(3)  to  give  special  attention  by  way  of  corrective  exercises  to  all  stu- 
lents  with  physical  handicaps;  (4)  to  teach  outdoor  sports  and  lei- 
ure  time  recreations  to  all  students  in  line  with  their  capacities  and 
nterests;  (5)  to  provide  the  necessary  training  for  teachers  in  the 
ield  of  health  and  physical  education  and  thus  to  help  to  meet  the 
teed  in  North  Carolina  for  knowledge  about  individual  and  public 

I 
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health  and  to  promote  widespread  participation  in  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. 

Students  who  choose  a  major  in  health  and  physical  education  will 
take  the  following  courses:  Physical  Education  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  86, 
87,  88.  In  addition  men  will  take  Physical  Education  65,  66,  67;  wom- 
en will  take  Physical  Education  55,  56,  57,  83a.  For  teacher  certifica- 
tion in  North  Carolina  both  men  and  women  will  take  Education  41, 
71,  72b,  99,  63,  64.  Those  who  choose  a  minor  will  take  sixteen 
semester  hours:  Physical  Education  77,  78,  86;  men  will  take  66  and 
either  65  or  67;  women  will  take  two  courses  from  55,  56,  and  57. 

All  majors  in  health  and  physical  education  must  have  eight  hours 
in  biological  science  to  satisfy  certification  standards  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Hygiene  11.  PERSONAL  HYGIENE    (2).    Required  of  freshmen. 
Two  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring.    Staff. 

Hygiene    11W.  PERSONAL    HYGIENE     (2).     Required    of    freshmen    women. 
Two  hours  a  week,  fall.    Miss  Kellam. 

Hvgiene   12W.  HYGIENE    (2).    For  women. 
Two  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Miss  Kellam. 

1-2.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (1  each).    Required  of  freshmen  men. 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

3-4.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (1  each)  .    Required  of  sophomore  men. 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

21W,  22W.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (1  each)  .    Required  of  freshmen  women. 
Two  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

31W,  32W.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (1  each)  .  Required  of  sophomore  women. 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

41W,  42W.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (1  each)  .  Required  of  junior  women. 
(See  41 E.) 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

41E,  42E.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (1  each)  .  Required  of  all  junior  women 
majoring  in  elementary  education. 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

For  Women  Who  Are  Majoring  in  Physical  Education: 

55.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (4)  . 

Methods  and  materials  in  volleyball,  hockey,  soccer,  speedball,  basketball, 
swimming,   badminton,   and   elementary    school   physical    education    activities. 

Twelve  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Mrs.  Hogan,  Miss  Kellam,  Miss  Crawford, 
and  Mrs.  Fink. 

56.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (4) . 

Methods  and  materials  in  folk,  square,  tap,  social,  and  modern  dance,  recrea- 
tional games,  softball,  and  archery. 

Twelve  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Miss  Price,  Miss  Kellam,  and  Mrs. 
Fink. 
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57.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (4)  . 

Methods  and  materials  in  tennis,  golf,  track  and  field  activities,  stunts  and 
tumbling,  conditioning  exercises,  lifesaving,  special  events  (field  days,  sport  days, 
etc.) ,  and  camp  counselorship. 

Twelve  laboratory  liours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Mrs.  Fink,  Miss  Kellam,  Miss 
Crawford,  and  Mrs.  Hogan. 

83a.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

This   course   deals   with   selection   of   materials   and    the   methods   of   teaching 
.  physical   education  in   the  elementary  school.    Required   of  elementary   education 
majors. 

Fall  and  spring.    Miss  Kellam. 

i       For  Men  Who  Are  Majoring  in  Physical  Education: 

65.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (4) . 

Methods,  materials,  technics  and  skills  in  teaching  and  coaching  baseball, 
soccer,  speedball,  volleyball,  badminton,  and  basketball. 

Twelve  hours  a  week,  fall.  Messrs.  Rabb,  Allen,  Jamerson,  Strayhorn,  and 
Shepard. 

66.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (4)  . 

Methods,  materials,  technics  and  skills  in  teaching  and  coaching  dancing,  ele- 
mentary games,  corecreational  games,  wrestling,  and  tennis. 

Twelve  hours  a  week,  spring.   Messrs.  Rabb,  Peacock,  Strayhorn,  and  Miss  Price. 

67.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (4)  . 

Methods,  materials,  technics  and  skills  in  teaching  and  coaching  swimming, 
golf,  football,  tumbling,  and  track. 

Twelve  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Messrs.  Casey,  Rabb,  House,  Meade,  and 
Ransom. 

For  Undergraduate  Majors  in  Physical  Education: 

75.  ANATOMY   (3) . 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  anatomy  as   they  apply 
'unctionally  to  the  area  of  health  and  physical  education. 
Fall.    Mr.  Blyth. 

76.  PHYSIOLOGY  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Physical  Education  75  or  the  equivalent 
)f  Zoology  41,  42. 

A  lecture  course  in  elementary  physiology  covering  the  various  systems  of  the 
>ody. 

Spring.    Mr.  Blyth. 

77.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (2) . 

A  study  of  the  relationship  and  contribution  of  physical  education  to  general 
ducation;  historical  backgrounds,  basic  biological,  physiological,  psychological,  and 
ociological  backgrounds  of  the  modern  program. 

Fall.   Mr.  House. 

78.  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HYGIENE    (3)  . 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
rinciples  and  problems  of  personal,  school,  and  community  health  as  they  apply 
d  everyday  living. 

Spring.    Mr.  Mullis. 
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79.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (2) . 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  tests  and  measurements  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  physical  education,  test  construction,  scoring  and  meth- 
ods of  using  results. 

Fall.    Mr.  Peacock. 

83a.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    (3)  . 

This  course  deals  with  the  selection  of  material  and  methods  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  elementary  school.  Required  of  women  majoring  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  of  elementary  education  majors. 

Fall  and  spring.    Miss  Kellam. 

83b.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

This  course  deals  with   the  methods   and  materials  of   teaching  physical  edu- 
cation for  girls  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
Summer  only.   Miss  Kellam. 

84.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    (3)  . 
This   course   includes    principles,   practices,   and    procedures    in    health    at    the 
elementary  level.   The  course  is  required  of  all  majors  in  elementary  education. 
Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Casey. 

86.  ADMINISTRATION    OF   HEALTH   AND    PHYSICAL   EDUCATION     (3)  . 
This  course  deals  with  the  policies  and  problems  of  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  health  and  physical  education  programs  in  schools. 

Fall  and  spring.   Mrs.  Fink,  Messrs.  Shepard  and  House. 

87.  ADAPTIVE    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION     (4)  . 

This  course  is  a  study  of  problems  relating  to  body  mechanics,  and  the  needs  of 
the  phvsically  handicapped  student. 

Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Rabb  and  Mrs.  Fink. 

88.  SAFETY,  FIRST  AID,  ATHLETIC  INJURIES    (3)  . 

This   course   considers   the   problems    of   safety   in    public   schools,    the    theory 
and  practice  of  first  aid,  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  athletic  injuries. 
Spring.    Messrs.  Strayhorn  and  White. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

120.  PRINCIPLES    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION     (3)  .     Prerequisite,    under- 
graduate work  in  education  and  psychology. 
Fall.    Mr.  Jamerson. 

121ab.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

Spring.   Mr.  Shepard  and  Mrs.  Fink. 


t 


123.  SCHOOL    HEALTH    EDUCATION     (3) .     Prerequisite,    basic    courses    in 
science. 

Fall.   Mr.  Peacock. 

126ab.  ADAPTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3) .    Prerequisites,  anatomy  and 
physiology  or  equivalent. 

Spring.    Mr.  Rabb  and  Mrs.  Fink. 

127.  INTRAMURAL    AND   EXTRAMURAL    ACTIVITIES    FOR    SCHOOLS  It 

AND  COLLEGES    (3).  !p 

Fall.    Mr.  Rabb.  k 


& 
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173.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION    (Sociology  173)     (3)  . 
Mr.  Meyer. 

175.  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES   (Education  175)     (3)  . 

Courses  for  Graduates 

220.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION  (3). 

Spring.    Messrs.  Cornwell  and  Peacock. 

221.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE  (3) .  Prerequisites,  zoology,  anatomy,  and 
physiology. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  periods  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mr.  Miller. 

222.  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  adequate 
background  in  science. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Spring. 

224.  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  HYGIENE  (3) .  Prerequisite,  adequate 
background  in  science. 

(Not  offered  in   1955-1956.) 

225.  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  AND  MODERN  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  experience  and  advanced  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  education. 

Fall.   Messrs.  Cornwell,  Peacock,  and  Shepard. 

226ab.  HISTORY  OF  THE  DANCE    (2) . 

(a)  Dance  in  primitive  cultures;  in  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome;  in  the 
medieval  period,  (b)  The  court  ballet;  modern  dance;  theatre  dance;  dance  in 
education. 

Spring.   Miss  Price. 

320.  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  .    Prerequisites,  experience 
ind  advanced  work  in  the  field. 
(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.) 

341  abc.  SEMINAR  COURSE  (2  each)  .  Prerequisites,  adequate  training  and 
:xperience,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Cornwell,  Jamerson,  Shepard,  and  Peacock. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

'rofessors:  W.  A.  Bowers,  P.  E.  Shearin,  *Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr. 

Associate  Professors:  A.  V.  Masket,  E.  D.  Palmatier,  J.  W.  Straley 
Assistant  Professors:   Eugen   Merzbacher,  Lawrence  Slifkin 

^siting  Research  Professors:  Bryce  De  Witt,  Cecile  Morette  De  Witt 

.ecturer:  Robert  Mace 

'art-time  Instructors:  Charles  Benson,  W.  E.  Meador,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Hiller,  Jr. 

Graduate  Assistants:  J.  F.  Archer,  Jr.,  E.  G.  Bilpuch,  J.  R.  Herring,  M.  N.  Kabler, 
A.  J.  Lavin,  R.  A.  Mickle,  W.  C.  Willig 

"eaching  Fellow:  Tricia  Reeves 
'technicians:  N.  Di  Costanzo,  D.  H.  Kearns,  B.  Tillman 

pparatus  Custodian:  W.  D.  Harrell 
ssistant  Professor  of  Astronomy:   M.  S.  Davis 


*  Professor,  Emeritus. 
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Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

General  College 


English  1,  2.  21 

German  or  French    (See  p.   121) 

Mathematics  7,  8  or    (15,   16)  ,  31, 
and  34-35  or  32,  33.    If  Mathematics 
15,  16  are  taken  in  the  freshman  year 
omit  Mathematics  31. 

Chemistry  11-12  or  11-21 


*English   59 
Mathematics  141 


Social  Science  1-2  and  a  social  science 
elective 

Physics  34-35    (or  24-25) 

Physical  Education  1,  2,  3,  4 

Hygiene  11 

Electives:  One  course  in  the  humanities 
and  one  other  course  chosen  from  the 
list  of  sophomore  electives  on  p.  123. 


Junior  Year 


Physics  54,  104,  107,  108 
Two  non-divisional  electives 


Senior  Year 


Physics  105,  106 

Two  courses  from  group  A: 

A.  Physics  91,  91,  109,  120, 

141,  150,  158,  160,  161, 

162,  163,  170,  191,  192 


Two  courses  from  group  B: 

B.  Mathematics  110,  111,  131, 

147,  171,  172,  176,  191 

Chemistry  31,  43,  44,  61, 

62,  181,  182,  183 

Two  non-divisional  electives 


Requirements  for  graduation,  at  least  125  semester  hours. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

20.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  PHYSICS   (4)  .    No  prerequisite. 

Topics  discussed  include  the  historical  development  of  the  atomic  and  nuclear 
view  of  matter;  the  nature  of  light,  X-rays,  and  radioactivity;  the  source  of  energy 
of  the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.    Staff. 

24,  25.  GENERAL  PHYSICS  (8)  .  Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Mathematics  7, 
8  or  equivalent. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.    Staff. 

31.  DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY   (4). 

A  study  of  the  celestial  sphere,  earth,  time,  moon,  eclipses,  sun,  solar  system, 
stars,  the  Milky  Way  galaxy,  extra-galactic  systems,  and  cosmogony. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Davis. 

32.  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY   (3).    Prerequisite.  Astronomy  31. 

A  more  intensive  study  of  the  subjects  in  Astronomy  31  with  emphasis  on  such 
selected  topics  as  spectroscopic  analysis  of  stars,  Hertzsprung-Russell  Diagram, 
peculiar  stars,  stellar  systems,  and  modern  cosmogonies. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Davis. 


Physics. 


A  non-divisional  elecm-e  may  be  substituted   if  permission   be  granted   by   the  Department  of 
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34,  35.  GENERAL   PHYSICS    (8).    Prerequisites,   Mathematics   7,   8. 

A  somewhat  more  thorough  and  rigorous  introduction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  physics  than  is  offered  in  Physics  24,  25.  Students  intending  to  major 
in  physics,  chemistry  or  mathematics  are  strongly  advised  to  enroll  in  Physics  34, 
35  rather  than  Physics  24,  25. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00  a  semester.    Staff. 

45.  PHOTOGRAPHY    (4)  . 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.50. 
Mr.  Scroggs. 

54.  MODERN  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PHYSICS  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Physics  35, 
or  25  with  permission  of  the  instructor;  prerequisite  or  corequisite,  integral  cal- 
culus. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Shearin. 

70.  SPHERICAL  ASTRONOMY    (3) .    Prerequisites,  Mathematics  33. 

A  fundamental  course  dealing  with  the  celestial  sphere,  astronomical  refraction, 
planetary  motions  and  phenomena,  time  aberration,  parallax,  precession  and 
nutation,  occulations,  and  eclipses.    Includes  solution  of  practical  problems. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Davis. 

71.  ORBIT  COMPUTATION    (3).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  141. 

The  two-body  problem.  The  Laplacian  and  Gaussian  methods  of  orbit  deter- 
mination on  the  basis  of  three  observations.  Calculation  of  ephemerides.  Differ- 
ential correction  of  orbits.   Solution  of  an  actual  orbit  will  be  made. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Mr.  Davis. 

91,  92.  RESEARCH  FOR  SENIORS   (3  each)  . 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each  semester.   Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

*104  (Formerly  52) .  MECHANICS  (4)  .  Prerequisites,  integral  calculus  and 
Physics  35  or  25  with  permission  of  instructor. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.50. 
Mr.  Masket. 

*105.  (Formerly  56)  .  HEAT  (4)  .  Prerequisites,  Physics  35,  or  25  with  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor,  and  integral  calculus. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.50. 
Mr.  Straley. 

*106  (Formerly  53)  .  OPTICS  (4)  .  Prerequisite,  Physics  35  or  25  with  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor;  prerequisite  or  corequisite,  integral  calculus. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $4.50. 

*107.  (Formerly  61) .  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  (4)  .  Prerequisite, 
Physics  35  or  25  with  permission  of  the  instructor;  prerequisite  or  corequisite, 
integral  calculus. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.50. 
Mr.  Palmatier. 

•108  (Formerly  62).  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  CIRCUITS  (4).  Prereq- 
uisite, Physics  107.    Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  differential  equations. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.50. 
Mr.  Palmatier. 


*  Physics   104-109  are  not  to  be  taken   for  graduate  credit  by  physics   majors. 
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•109  (Formerly  99) .  INTRODUCTORY  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS  (3). 
Prerequisites,  Physics   104,  105,  107,  108,  Mathematics   141. 

This  course  will  stress  the  application  of  mathematical  techniques  such  as  vec- 
tor analysis,  Fourier  Series,  and  Green's  Functions  to  physical  problems.  It  is 
intended  primarily  for  seniors  who  did  not  take  Physics  191,  192. 

Spring.    Mr.  Masket. 

120.  HEAT  AND  THERMODYNAMICS  (4)  .  Prerequisite,  Physics  105,  or  by 
permission. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4 50. 
Mr.  Straley. 

131.  (ASTRONOMY)  CELESTIAL  MECHANICS  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  Math- 
ematics  141. 

Central  forces,  potential  and  attraction  of  bodies,  the  two-body  problem.  In- 
troduction to  perturbation  theory. 

Three  lecture  hours.    Mr.  Davis. 

141.  ELECTRONICS    (4).    Prerequisites,  Physics  104  and  108,  Mathematics  141. 
Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.    Laboratory  fee,  $4.50.    Mr. 
Palmatier. 

150.  PHYSICAL  OPTICS    (3).    Prerequisites,  Physics  106,  Mathematics  141. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Bowers. 

158.  SOUND    (4)  .    Prerequisites,  Physics  104  and  Mathematics  141. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)      Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a 
week,  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $4.50. 

161.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS  (3).  Prerequisites,  Physics  54,  and  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Physics  104,  105,  106,  107,  Mathematics  141. 

Fall.    Mr.  Shearin. 

162.  ATOMIC  SPECTROSCOPY    (4)  .    Prerequisite,  Physics  54. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.50. 
Mr.  Straley. 

163.  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  one  of  the  following: 
Physics  54,  105,   106. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Straley. 

170.  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS  I  (3).  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  141,  and 
Physics  162. 

Crystal  structure  and  X-ray  diffraction;   properties  of  the  perfect  lattice;   elas- 
ticity and  thermal  properties;  electrons  in  the  perfect  lattice. 
Fall.    Mr.  Slifkin. 

171.  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS  II  (3).  Prerequisites,  Physics  170  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Properties  of  semi-conductors;  phenomena  dependent  on  imperfections  in  crys- 
tals: color  centres,  diffusion,  photo-conductivity,  etc. 
Spring.    Mr.  Slifkin. 

181,  182.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  (6  each).  Prerequisites,  Physics  104, 
105,  106,  107,  108,  or  by  permission. 

Precise  physical  measurements  with  high  grade  instruments.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  following  branches  of  Physics:  Nuclear  Physics,  Cosmic  Rays,  Atomic 
Physics,  and  Solid  State  Physics. 

Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00  a  semester. 
Mr.  Palmatier  and  staff. 


*  Physics   104-109  are  not  to  be  takeri  for  graduate  credit  by  physics  majors. 
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191,  192  (Formerly  101,  102) .  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEORETICAL  PHYS- 
ICS (5  each) .  Prerequisites,  Physics  104,  105,  108,  Mathematics  141;  Mathematics 
171  desirable  but  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Bowers. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  BOUNDARY  PROBLEMS   IN   CLASSICAL   PHYSICS    (3) .    Prerequisites, 
Mathematics  141,  172,  Physics  192;  Mathematics  149  is  desirable. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Masket. 

221.  KINETIC    THEORY    AND    STATISTICAL    MECHANICS     (3).     Prereq- 
uisites, Physics  120  and  192,  except  by  permission;  Physics  260  is  desirable. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Bowers. 

231.  (ASTRONOMY)  CELESTIAL  MECHANICS  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  Astron- 
omy 131. 

Planetary  theories.  Developments  of  the  disturbing  function.  Secular  perturba- 
tions. 

Three  lecture  hours.   Mr.  Davis. 

240.  ADVANCED  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Phys- 
ics 192  or  141  and  Mathematics  141. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Merzbacher  or  Mr.  Bowers. 

260,  261.  QUANTUM  MECHANICS    (3  each) .    Prerequisites,  Physics   192  and 
162;   Mathematics   143  is  desirable. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Merzbacher. 

262.  ADVANCED    QUANTUM    MECHANICS    (3).     Prerequisite,    Physics   261. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Merzbacher. 

264.  SPECTROSCOPY  OF  THE  INFRARED  (5) .  Prerequisites,  Physics  106 
and  260. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Straley. 

267.  CURRENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHYSICS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Fall  or  spring.    Any  of  the  graduate  professorial  staff. 

268.  THEORETICAL  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Physics  161 
and  262,  except  by  permission. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Merzbacher. 

269.  NUCLEAR  REACTORS    (3).    Prerequisites,  Physics   161,  261. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Masket. 

271.  THEORY  OF  THE  SOLID  STATE    (3).    Prerequisite,  Physics  260. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Bowers. 

275.  THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  141,  Physics 
192. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Merzbacher. 

280.  COSMIC  RAYS   (4).    Prerequisites,  Physics  192  and  161. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a 
week,  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Palmatier. 

301.  RESEARCH    (5  or  more). 

Ten  or  more  laboratory  or  computation  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  graduate  professorial  staff. 
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*DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

Professors:  J.  H.  Ferguson,  A.  T.  Miller 
Associate  Professor:  E.  P.  Hiatt 
Assistant  Professor:  J.  H.  Perlmutt 
Instructor:  B.  A.  Schottelius 
Part-time  Lecturer:  W.  S.  McClellan 
Technician:  R.  S.  Sparrow 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

51.  GENERAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  (3i/2)  .  Prerequisites,  general 
courses  in  zoology  and  chemistry.    fElective. 

Four  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  first  eight  weeks  of  spring  semes- 
ter. Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Miller,  Hiatt,  Perlmutt,  Schottelius, 
and  McClellan. 

Courses  for  Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

106.  PHYSIOLOGY  (6)  .  Prerequisite,  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

This  general  course  covers  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion,  metabolism,  excretions,  body  fluids,  body  temperature,  endocrines,  neu- 
romuscular system,  the  autonomic  and  central  nervous  systems.  It  is  required  of 
all  dental  students  and  is  available  to  graduate  students  as  part  of  a  minor  in 
physiology. 

Five  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
for  non-dental  students,  $7.50.  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Miller,  Hiatt,  Perlmutt,  Schot- 
telius, and  McClellan. 

141.  GENERAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  I  (3  1/3).  Prerequisite,  consult 
the  instructors.  Offered  only  in  conjunction  with  Part  II  (142)  in  the  succeeding 
quarter.    fElective. 

Physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve,  autonomic  nervous  system,  heart,  and  circu- 
lation. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory 
fee  for  non-medical  students,  $5.00.  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Miller,  Hiatt,  Perlmutt, 
and  Schottelius. 

142.  GENERAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  II  (7  1/3)  .  Prerequisite,  consult 
the  instructors.    fElective. 

Physiology  of  blood,  respiration,  metabolism,  kidney  and  water  balance,  alimen- 
tation and  endocrines. 

Six  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
for  non-medical  students,  $10.00.  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Miller,  Hiatt,  Perlmutt,  Schot- 
telius, and  McClellan. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  ENDOCRINOLOGY   (3  1/3).    Prerequisite,  see  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  functional  aspects  of  the  endocrine  glands.  The  experimental 
point  of  view  is  emphasized  with  discussion  of  the  basic  physiology  underlying 
endocrinopathies. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Perlmutt. 


*  This  is  also  a  department  in  the  School  of  Medicine  which  operates  on  the  quarter  system. 
Therefore,  some  of  its  courses  are  taught  by  the  quarter.  The  credit  in  parentheses  after  the  course 
title  is  in  semester  hours. 

t  Before  registering  for  this  work  the  academic  student  must  secure  the  permission  of  his  dean. 
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202.  BLOOD    (3  1/3).    Prerequisite,  see  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  technical  problems  involved  in  investigations  of  blood 
coagulation  and  the  functions  of  the  formed  elements  of  the  blood. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$10.00.    Mr.  Ferguson. 

211.  RESPIRATION  AND  METABOLISM  (3  1/3).   Prerequisite,  see  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  energy  metabolism  and  tissue  respiration  with 

applications  to  both  human  and  comparative  physiology. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory 
fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Miller. 

212.  RENAL  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  WATER  BALANCE    (3  1/3).    Prerequisite, 

see  instructor. 

A  consideration  of  the  factors  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  composition 
and  volume  of  the  body  fluids,  including  the  techniques  for  measuring  renal  func- 
tion and  body  fluid  compartments. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$10.00.   Mr.  Hiatt. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  C.  B.  Robson,  W.  W.  Pierson,  *K.  C.  Frazer,  P.  W.  Wager,  W.  S.  Jen- 
kins, |E.  J.  Woodhouse,  G.  A.  Heard,  D.  G.  Monroe,  F.  G.  Gil,  JS.  S.  Jones 

Associate  Professors:  F.  N.  Cleaveland,  W.  R.  Pullen 

Assistant  Professor:  R.  E.  Agger 

Instructor:    G.  B.   Cleveland 

Instructor  in  Extension  Teaching:  D.  C.  Rhyne 

Part-time  Instructors:  J.  H.  DeGrove,  C.  C.  Moses,  Henry  C.  Randall,  R.  D. 
Baker,  J.  A.  Crittenden.  J.  H.  Gates,  J.  H.  Gauntlett,  R.  H.  McCleery, 
W.  E.  A.  Range 

Teaching  Fellow:  R.  H.  Dawson 

Graduate  Assistants:  Yves  Laulan,  E.  L.  Pinney 

The  requirements  for  the  A.B.  with  a  major  in  political  science 
are  Political  Science  41  (or  the  equivalent) ,  at  least  two  additional 
exclusively  undergraduate  courses  (selected  from  Political  Science  42, 
51,  52,  53,  86,  and  87) ,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  other  political 
science  courses  to  make  a  total  of  eight.  The  courses  must  be  distrib- 
uted among  at  least  three  of  the  several  fields  of  political  science; 
(1)  local,  state,  and  federal  government  in  the  United  States;  (2) 
public  administration;  (3)  foreign  and  comparative  government;  (4) 
international  law  and  relations;  and  (5)  political  theory  and  juris- 
prudence. There  must,  however,  be  a  certain  degree  of  concentration 
in  one  of  these  fields. 

Also,  in  choosing  allied  courses,  selections  should  be  made  which 
support  the  field  of  concentration.  These  requirements  can  be  met 
and  still  allow  an  assembly  of  courses  dealing  with  a  specific  geo- 
graphic area  such  as  Latin  America. 


'Absent   on    leave,    1955-1956. 
t  Professor,  Emeritus. 
%  Burton  Craige  Visiting  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  1955-1956. 


V 
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Students  who  have  shown  exceptional  competence  are  permitted 
to  pursue  a  reading  program  in  lieu  of  two  regular  courses.  This 
modified  course  of  study,  if  completed  satisfactorily,  leads  to  the  A.B. 
with  Honors  in  Political  Science. 

Training   for   Public  Administration 

Professional  training  for  such  positions  in  the  public  service  as 
general  administrators  (including  city  managers) ,  public  personnel 
specialists,  and  public  financial  administration  specialists  is  offered  by 
the  department  at  the  graduate,  rather  than  the  undergraduate,  level. 
However,  the  student  may  obtain  through  an  undergraduate  major 
in  political  science  the  necessary  foundation  for  entrance  upon  an 
administrative  career  in  the  United  States  government.  He  may 
also  obtain  the  foundation  for  graduate  professional  training  in 
public  administration. 

Since  government  requires  many  kinds  of  skills  in  its  staff,  stu- 
dents may  prepare  for  entry  into  the  public  service  through  many  de- 
partments of  the  University.  In  recognition  of  this,  and  regardful 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  public  official,  the  Division  of  Social  Sci- 
ences of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  recommended  that  stu- 
dents planning  to  enter  the  public  service,  regardless  of  undergraduate 
major,  incorporate  the  following  courses  in  their  programs,  consistent- 
ly, of  course,  with  other  College  requirements:  Political  Science  41, 
Economics  31-32  (or  61),  Psychology  24-25,  Political  Science  101, 
History  22  or  72  or  114,  Economics  74  and  170,  and  English  52. 

The  department  will  be  glad  to  advise  students  interested  in  pre- 
paring for  the  public  service. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

41.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES    (3). 
An  analysis  of  the  genesis,  structure,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  an  examination  of  federal-state  relations. 

Fall  and  spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Cleveland. 

Note:  This  course,  or  the  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  political 
science  courses. 

42.  THE  PROCESSES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES    (3)  . 

Designed  as  complementary  to  Political  Science  41,  especially  for  students  not 
majoring  in  political  science.  The  course  deals  chiefly  with  the  efforts  made  by 
government  in  the  United  States  to  solve  internal  public  problems.  It  treats  par- 
ticularly government  policies   toward  agriculture,  labor,  and  business. 

Fall  and  spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Cleveland,  Agger,  and  DeGrove. 

51.  STATE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES    (3). 

The  organization  and  administrative  methods  of  state  government,  with  some 
examination  of  the  relationships  between  the  state  government  and  the  counties, 
cities,  and  towns. 

Fall  and  spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Monroe  and  Wager. 
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52.  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  EUROPE    (3)  . 

The  government  and  politics  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia;  a  survey  of 
constitutional  development,  but  with  emphasis  upon  organization  and  methods  of 
government. 

Fall  and  spring.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Range. 

55.  SOVIET  TOTALITARIANISM    (3) . 

An  explanation  of  the  revolution  of  1917  and  a  review  of  the  subsequent  power 
struggle  and  gradual  development  of  the  police  state.  Also  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  the  dictatorship  on  communications,  education,  science,  the  arts,  labor, 
minority  groups,  and  the  family. 

Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Robson. 

86.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  WORLD  POLITICS    (3) . 
Analysis  of  politics  among  nations:  imperialism,  balance  of  power,  international 

morality,  sovereignty,  diplomacy;   analysis  of  the  problem  of  peace,  disarmament, 
international  organizations,  world  government,  diplomacy. 

Fall  and  spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Robson  and  Jones. 

87.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  REPUB- 
LICS   (3). 

Historical  survey  of  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Latin  American  republics  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  special  emphasis  upon  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Fall  and  spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gil. 

89.  SOVIET  RUSSIAN  FAR  EASTERN  POLICY    (3)  . 

An  historical  and  analytical  study  of  the  impact  of  Soviet  Russian  policy  upon 
the  international  and  internal  politics  of  the  far  East. 
Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Ivanoff. 

91-92.  HONORS  COURSE  (6).  Required  of  all  students  reading  for  Honors 
in  Political  Science. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION    (3). 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  organization,  location  of  authority,  fiscal 
management,  personnel  management,  and  forms  of  administrative  action  in  the 
public  service. 

Fall  and  spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Wager  and  Cleaveland. 

105.  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION    (3) . 

A  study  of  the  civil  service — its  recruitment,  training,  classification,  promotion, 
restrictions,  immunities,  compensation  and  morale;  and  of  the  machinery  which  has 
been  developed  for  handling  personnel  matters. 

Spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

121.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND    (3). 

The  development  and  operation  of  British  government  in  its  local,  national 
and  imperial  aspects  and  an  examination  of  current  developments  in  social  and 
economic  policy. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Robson. 

123.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT    (3)  . 

A  comparative  study  of  the  principles,  structure,  and  operation  of  contemporary 
governmental  systems  with  special  attention  to  those  of  continental  Europe. 
Spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Robson. 
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126.  THE  HISPANIC  EMPIRES  IN  AMERICA    (3) . 

A  study  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonial  systems  and  their  development. 
Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gil. 

127.  GOVERNMENT  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  STATES    (3)  . 

The  forms  of  organization,  the  functions,  and  the  operations  of  government  in 
Latin  America  with  emphasis  on  present  conditions,  tendencies,  and  peculiar  types 
of  institutions. 

Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Pierson  and  Gil. 

132.  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT   IN   THE  UNITED   STATES    (3). 
Chartered  city  and  town  governments:   origin,  history,  forms,  and  relations  to 

national,  state,  and  county  governments. 
Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

133.  MUNICIPAL    ADMINISTRATION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES     (3). 

Administrative  organization,  procedure,  and  problems  of  cities  and  towns. 
Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Esser. 

134.  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION    (3). 

A  review  of  the  historical  antecedents  of  American  counties  and  townships;  the 
present  organization,  powers,  functions,  and  intergovernmental  relations  of  these 
units;  and  significant  trends. 

Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

141.  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW    (3). 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
together  with  the  organization  and  procedure  of  institutions  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes.    Lectures,  readings. 

Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jones. 

142.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS    (3)  . 

A  survey  of  the  background,  organization,  and  procedures  of  the  United  Nations 
organization.    Lectures,  readings. 

Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jones. 

144.  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    (3) . 

Principal  consideration  is  given  to  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  relations,  e.g.,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Foreign  Service,  etc. 

Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jones. 

145.  CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (3)  .    Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

The  course  is  suited  to  undergraduates  and  graduates  with  some  knowledge  of 
international  relations  who  wish  to  study  the  contemporary  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jones. 

146.  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  COMPARATIVE  JOUR- 
NALISM (Journalism  146)  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  six  semester  hours  of  upper-division 
courses  in  international  relations  or  recent  European  history. 

Development  of  international  communications;  the  world's  press  systems;  inter- 
national organization  and  freedom  of  information;  the  foreign  correspondent; 
international  information  programs. 

Spring.    Mr.  Caldwell. 
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147.  INTER-AMERICAN  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS   (3) . 
The  evolution  of  the  inter-American  security  system,  recent  Pan-American  con- 
ferences and  the  activities  and  problems  of  the  various  continental  agencies. 
Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gil. 

151.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE    (3) . 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  political  science  and  of  the  important  theories  re- 
specting the  nature,  origin,  forms,  and  ends  of  the  state  and  of  government. 
Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Pierson. 

154.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION  (History  141) 
(3). 

Emphasis  upon  the  major  constitutional  documents  and  the  development  of  the 
national  political  institutions  with  considerable  attention  to  the  leading  constitu- 
tional cases  and  principles  of  law. 

Spring.    Mr.   Godfrey. 

155.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    (History  175)     (3)  . 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  and  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  by  means  of  lectures,  textbooks,  and  cases. 

Fall  and  spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jenkins. 

156.  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  IN  GOVERNMENT  (3)  . 

A  systematic  treatment  of  the  relationships  of  individuals,  interest  groups,  and 
politics  in  government. 

Spring.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Agger. 

157.  HISTORICAL  JURISPRUDENCE    (3) . 

In  this  course  the  currents  of  political  ideas  in  the  western  world  are  exam- 
ined with  particular  reference  to  their  influence  in  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)    Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  . 

159.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE    (History  159)     (3) . 

From  the  old  colonial  system  to  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; special  attention  to  Canada  and  to  the  important  documents  of 
Commonwealth  growth,  including  the  most  recent  ones. 

Fall.   Mr.  Godfrey. 

162.  AMERICAN   POLITICAL  THOUGHT    (3)  . 

An  analysis  of  the  ideas  underlying  government  and  politics  in  the  United 
States. 

Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Robson. 

165.  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY    (3)  . 
The  development  of  liberal  and  democratic  political   thought,  with   emphasis 

on  the  ideas  of  the  American  and  the  French  Revolutions. 
Spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Pierson. 

166.  RECENT  AND   CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  THOUGHT    (3)  . 

The  theory  of  constitutional  democracy  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
principal  lines  of  criticism  of  this  form  of  government  and  of  the  ideologies  antag- 
onistic to  it. 

Spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Robson. 

167.  POLITICAL  THOUGHT   IN   LATIN   AMERICA    (3)  . 

An  analysis  of  the  development  of  political  philosophy  in  Latin  America  with 
an  examination  of  the  evolution  of  democratic  thought. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Pierson. 
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175.  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  ELECTORAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES   (3) . 

Development  of  political  parties  and  of  nomination  and  election  machinery  and 
procedure.  Intensive  study  of  present  organization,  procedure,  and  problems  of 
parties  and  of  national,  state,  and  local  election  laws. 

Fall.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Heard. 

181.  RECENT  NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Addi- 
tional prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

Analytical  and  critical  survey  of  basic  national  policies  affecting  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  special  groups  and  industries,  and  the  economy  in  general.  Foreign 
policy  is  excluded. 

Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Cleaveland. 

185.  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION    (3). 

An  analysis  of  the  fiscal  agencies  in  federal,  state,  and  local  government;  and 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  budgeting,  accounting,  auditing,  purchasing,  tax 
administration  and  treasury  management. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

191.  PUBLIC  FINANCE  (Economics  141)  (3).  Additional  prerequisite,  Eco- 
nomics 31-32  or  equivalent. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Spruill  and  Ashby. 

193.  PROBLEMS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE    (Economics  143)     (3) . 
Additional  prerequisite,  Economics  141   or  equivalent. 
Spring.    Mr.  Ashby. 

197.  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS  (Economics  197)  (3)  .  Additional  pre- 
requisite, Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

Fall  and  spring.  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Carter,  and  Barrett. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

200.  THE   POLITICAL  PROCESS    (3) . 

An  examination  of  government  in  action,  with  emphasis  on   the  relationship 
between  the  formal  and  informal  and  between  government  and  society. 
Spring.    Mr.  Heard. 

209.  PLANNING  AND  GOVERNMENT  (City  and  Regional  Planning  209)    (3) . 
Survey  of  nature  and  scope  of  government  planning,  its  relation  to  other  govern- 
mental activities,  and  its  administrative  and  organizational  problems. 

Fall.    Mr.   Cleaveland. 

210.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RESOURCES  (3)  .  Additional  prereq- 
uisite, Political  Science   101   or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  agencies,  principles,  and  procedures  which  have  been  evolved  by 
the  national  and  state  governments  in  regulating  or  administering  natural  resources. 
(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)    Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

221.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  (3) .  Additional  prerequisite,  Political  Science 
101  or  equivalent. 

Legal  setting  of  public  administration,  emphasizing  governmental  regulatory 
activities:  administrative  legislation,  administrative  adjudication,  procedural  re- 
strictions, judicial  review  of  administrative  decisions,  government  and  official 
liability. 

Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Monroe. 
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225.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  (3) .  Ad- 
ditional prerequisite,  Political  Science  101   or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  structural  and  management  aspects  of  public  administration: 
organization  theory  and  practice,  policy  formation  processes,  techniques  of  ad- 
ministrative improvement,  field  administration. 

Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Cleaveland. 

231.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS    (3). 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jenkins. 

235.  THE  JUDICIAL  PROCESS  (3) .  Additional  prerequisite,  Political  Science 
155  or  equivalent. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jenkins. 

241.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (3) .  Additional  prerequisite,  Political  Science 
141  or  equivalent. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  law  of  nations  by  the  discussion  of  illustrative 
cases  and  other  documentation.    Lectures  and  reports. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)    Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Frazer. 

242.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION    (3)  . 

A  study  of  the  structure,  procedures,  and  problems  of  current  public  organiza- 
tions for  maintaining  international  peace.    Lectures  and  reports. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)    Spring.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Jones. 

244.  PROBLEMS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLITICS    (3). 

Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jones. 

255.  PROBLEMS  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW    (3) . 

Fall.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jenkins. 

Seminar  Courses  for  Graduates 

Prerequisite,  a  political  science  major  or  the  equivalent. 

301ab.  MODERN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS    (6)  . 
Conferences.   Mr.  Jones. 

31  lab.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THEORY    (6). 
Mr.  Pierson. 

321ab.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT    (6) . 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Wager. 

331.  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION    (3)  . 

Individual  and  group  research  projects  on  particular  administrative  agencies  and 
significant  problems  of  administrative  theory  and  practice. 
Spring.    Mr.  Cleaveland. 

341.  SEMINAR  COURSE    (3)  . 

A  research  or  reading  course  in  a  special  field. 

Fall  and  spring.   Any  member  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

342.  READING  COURSE  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN   GOVERNMENT    (3) . 

Fall  and  spring.   Messrs.  Gil  and  Pierson. 

343.  READING  COURSE  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY    (3)  . 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Pierson. 
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355.  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  RECORDS    (3)  . 

Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  in  any  of  the  social  sciences. 

(Not  offered  in   1955-1956.)     Spring.    Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Pullen. 

361.  PROBLEMS  IN   RECENT  AND   CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL   THE- 
ORY  (3). 

Fall  and  spring.   Messrs.  Pierson  and  Robson. 

375.  THESIS  COURSE    (3)  . 

Fall  and  spring.    Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 


PORTUGUESE 

(See   Romance    Languages) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:   Dorothy   C.  Adkins,   J.  F.   Dashiell,   H.  W.   Crane,   H.   G.   McCurdy, 

John  Thibaut 
Research   Professor  and  Director  of  the   Psychometric  Laboratory:    *L.   L.   Thur- 

stone 
Associate  Professors:  W.  J.  Daniel,  G.  S.  Welsh,  W.  G.  Dahlstrom,  fE.  R.  Long, 

E.  Earl  Baughman 
Assistant    Professors:    Thomas   Jeffrey,   John    Mellinger,   June    Chance,    Milton 

ROSENBAUM,    SHEPHARD    LlVERANT 

Part-time  Instructors:  J.  T.  Hammack,  Martin  Wallach,  Marcus  Waller,  Fogle 
Clark,  Edward  Holden,  Allen  Krebs,  Elizabeth  Goding,  L.  J.  Pepper,  Ruth 
Gynther,  R.  L.  Van  de  Castle 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  Paschal  Strong 

Lecturer:  John  Kelton 

Teaching  Fellow:  Donald  C.  Ross 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  Fellows:  Patricia  Fossum,  George  H.  Law- 
rence II 

Research  Assistants:  Elizabeth  Stewart,  William  Christy,  Lois  Saute 

Graduate  Assistants:  Edward  S.  Johnson,  George  Saute 

Undergraduate  students  intending  to  major  in  psychology  are  ad- 
vised to  include  courses  in  biology,  physics,  mathematics,  sociology,  and 
anthropology  in  their  studies.  Although  the  emphasis  in  undergrad- 
uate study  is  not  on  specialization  within  the  field  of  psychology,  pro- 
grams for  majors  with  varying  directions  of  interest  may  appropriately 
vary  somewhat.  Students  who  anticipate  graduate  training  as  prep- 
aration for  teaching  and  research  might  include  Psychology  122,  126, 
130,  140  or  144,  146  and  courses  in  biology,  physics,  and  mathematics 
as  well  as  in  the  social  sciences.  For  a  professional  career  in  personnel 
or  psychometrics:  Psychology  130,  131,  132,  135,  136,  148,  181  and 
courses  in  mathematics,  economics,  and  business  administration.  Stu- 
dents who  plan  to  enter  the  profession  of  clinical  psychology  might  in- 
clude Psychology  122,  126,   130,   140  or  144,  141,   145,  146,   148  and 


*  Died,    September   29.    1955. 
t  Absent  on   leave.    1955-1956. 
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courses  in  physiology,  educational-vocational  guidance,  sociology,  and 
anthropology.  Details  of  the  student's  program  are  planned  with  his 
adviser. 

For  graduate  students  the  emphasis  is  not  on  specific  courses  as 
such  but  rather  on  different  areas  of  competence,  in  which  progress 
is  assessed  by  examinations.  In  consultation  with  his  adviser,  the  stu- 
dent plans  a  program  of  study  and  research  adapted  to  his  needs  and 
interests.  More  detailed  information  is  given  in  mimeographed  ma- 
terials available  upon  request  from  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Practicum  experience  in  advanced  psychometric  techniques  is 
available  to  qualified  students  in  connection  with  research  projects 
of  the  Psychometric  Laboratory.  Project  directors  in  the  laboratory  are 
Thelma  Gwinn  Thurstone,  Professor  of  Education;  Thomas  Jeffrey; 
John  Mellinger,  and  John  Kelton. 

Personnel  and  material  facilities  for  graduate  level  professional 
training  in  clinical  psychology  are  available  both  on  and  off  the  cam- 
pus. Practicum  experience  in  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures 
is  available  to  qualified  students  through  the  University  Memorial 
Hospital.  The  department  participates  in  the  clinical  training  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  student  is  referred  also  to  courses  in  educational  psychology, 
statistics,  neurology,  physiology,  sociology,  and  anthropology  listed 
by  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Some  courses  will  be  given  in  alternate  years,  as  demand  warrants. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

24,  25.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (4  each) . 

Psychology  is  presented  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work,  as  a 
biological  science.  Practical  applications  are  made  secondary  to  the  understanding 
of  basic  concepts  and  phenomena. 

Three  lecture  and  demonstration  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall 
and  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00  a  semester.  Lecturers:  Messrs.  Dashiell,  Daniel, 
McCurdy,  Long,  Thibaut,  Rosenbaum,  Strong,  Kelton,  Misses  Chance,  Adkins.  Lab- 
oratory: Messrs.  McCurdy,  Daniel,  Long,  Campbell,  Hammack,  Strong,  Wallach, 
Waller,  Clark,  Holden,  Krebs,  Van  de  Castle,  and  Goding. 

Note:  Although  these  courses  may  be  elected  separately,  it  is  strongly  urged  that 
Psychology  24  be  taken  before  Psychology  25.  No  student  may  register  for  the 
laboratory  without  the  lectures  except  majors  in  psychology  who  have  received 
credit  for  the  lectures. 

30.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT  (3) .  No  prerequisite.  May  not 
be  counted  toward  a  major.    For  students  in  nursing  and  dental  hygiene. 

A  survey  of  the  environmental  factors  and  conditions  of  psychological  develop- 
ment important  in  control  of  mental  health  for  individual  and  community. 

Fall.    Mr.  Welsh. 
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40.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY  (3) .  No  prerequisite.  May  not  be 
counted  toward  a  major. 

An  elementary  presentation  of  the  part  played  by  intelligence,  emotionality, 
and  modes  of  adjustment  in  personal  problems. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Baughman,  Welsh,  McCurdy,  and  Rosenbaum. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

Note:  Psychology  24  and  25  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  above 
100. 

104.  ADVANCED   GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (3). 

A  survey  of  recent  major  experiments,  to  serve  as  an  intensive  review,  especially 
for  first-year  graduate  students.    Emphasis  is  upon  methodology. 
Fall.    Messrs.  Daniel,  Long,  and  Dashiell. 

122.  HUMAN  LEARNING    (3)  . 

Technical  and  theoretical  problems  involved  in  memorizing,  conditioning,  and 
problem-solving. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Daniel,  Long,  and  Dashiell. 

126.  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT   (3) . 

Survey  of  development  of  the  normal  child,  with  particular  attention  to  social 
relations.   Biological  and  cultural  factors  are  considered. 
Fall.    Mr.  McCurdy  and  Miss  Chance. 

130.  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STATISTICS    (3). 
Distributions   and   correlations,  as   in   the   conventional   courses  in   the  subject. 

Psychological  types  of  problems  used. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  Miss 
Adkins  and  Mr.  Ross. 

131.  DESIGN  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENTS  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  130. 

Special  problems  in  design  and  analysis  of  psychological  research,  including 
sampling  and  methods  of  controlling  or  eliminating  undesirable  sources  of  var- 
iability. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.   Mr.  Mellinger. 

132.  TEST   CONSTRUCTION    (3)  .    Prerequisites,  Psychology   130,   148. 
Training  in  the  techniques  of  constructing  and  planning  of  written  tests,  essay 

and  objective,  and  of  performance  tests  for  aptitudes  and  achievement.   Other  types 
of  measuring  devices  are  given  some  attention. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Miss  Adkins. 

133.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (Sociology  133)     (3). 

Examination  of  social  systems  from  various  points  of  view,  stressing  interper- 
sonal relations  and  the  evaluation  of  representative  methods  of  observation,  ex- 
periment, and  analysis. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  McCurdy,  Thibaut,  and  Rosenbaum. 

135.  PERSONNEL   PSYCHOLOGY    (3). 

Methods  of  analyzing  jobs  and  of  selecting,  training,  motivating,  and  evaluating 
employees. 

Fall.    Miss  Adkins,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Mellinger. 
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136.  INTERVIEWING  TECHNIQUES    (3) . 

Survey  of  occupations  in  which  interviewing  is  an  important  component.  Analy- 
sis of  general  principles  of  good  interviewing  and  of  special  procedures  for  par- 
ticular needs. 

Spring.   Miss  Chance  and  Mr.  Crane. 

140.  PERSONALITY    (3) . 

Development  and  modern  application  of  the  concept  of  personality  as  a  more 
or  less  self-determining  system  of  beliefs,  values,  and  behavior  tendencies. 
Fall.    Mr.  McCurdy. 

141.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC  (3)  .  Prereq- 
uisites, Psychology  146;  and  any  one  of  140,  144,  145  or  148. 

A  survey  of  the  function  of  the  clinic,  role  of  personnel,  types  of  cases  seen, 
and  various  techniques  used  to  understand  and  treat  maladjusted  persons. 
Spring.   Messrs.  Baughman  and  Crane. 

144.  MENTAL  HYGIENE    (3)  . 

A  genetic  approach  to  problems  of  adjustment  in  relation  to  causative  factors 
found  in  infancy,  preschool,  school,  and  adult  periods.  Case  material  is  used  with 
direct  application  to  specific  problems. 

Fall.    Mr.  Crane. 

145.  THE  DEVIANT  CHILD    (3)  . 

Survey   of   behavior   deviations   in   children   and    theories   of   their   origin   and 
development.    Remedial   procedures   are   considered. 
Fall.    Miss  Chance. 

146.  PSYCHONEUROSES   AND   PSYCHOSES     (3) . 

Sensory,  emotional,  memory,  etc,  abnormalities;  their  bases;  their  groupings  into 
the  syndromes  of  the  major  and  minor  mental  disorders. 
Fall.    Mr.  Welsh. 

148.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS    (3)  . 

Survey  of  principal   types  of  psychological  measuring  instruments. 

Spring.    Mr.  Welsh. 

151.  ORIGINAL  PROBLEMS    (3). 

Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Staff. 

165.  COMMUNICATION  AND  OPINION  (Journalism  165)  (Sociology  165) 
(3)  .  Prerequisites,  any  two  of  the  following:  Psychology  25,  Political  Science  41, 
Sociology  51. 

Theories  of  communication;  persuasion  and  opinion  formation;  propaganda  and 
pressure  groups;   the  mass   media  and  public  opinion;   voting  behavior. 

Fall.    Mr.  Carter. 

181.  LABORATORY  ANALYSIS  IN  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Business 
Administration  153)  (3)  .  Advised  prerequisite,  Psychology  135  or  Business  Ad- 
ministration 150  or  equivalent. 

A  laboratory  course  in  personnel  techniques  as  applied  practically  to  job  analy- 
sis, constructing  application  blanks,  rating  scales,  etc. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Miss  Adkins,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Ross. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

201,  202.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES  (3  each) .  Pre- 
requisite, Psychology  130. 

Laboratory  working  over  of  the  principal  problems  of  classic  experimentation: 
psychophysics,  sensory  qualities,  perception,  reaction  time,  feeling,  work  and  fatigue, 
conditioning,  learning,  etc.    Intensive  study  of  principles  of  experimental  design. 

One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.  00.    Messrs.  Daniel  and  Long. 

203.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  OF  PERSONALITY  STUDY  (3)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Psychology  140  or  227. 

Experimental  methods  applied  to  complex  behavioral  phenomena.  Analysis 
of  research  studies  on  aggression,  anxiety,  and  defense  mechanisms,  with  implica- 
tions for  contemporary  dynamic  personality  theories. 

Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Dahlstrom. 

205.  NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL   PSYCHOLOGY    (3)  . 

The  neural  bases  of  behavior,  with  emphasis  upon  structural  character  of  cord, 
brain,  and  sense  organs.    Laboratory  work  with  slides  and  specimens. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mr. 
Crane. 

206.  PHYSIOLOGICAL   BASES   OF  BEHAVIOR     (3). 

Functioning  of  various  organs  and  organ-systems  (motor,  emotional,  endocrine, 
and  neural)  as  determinants  of  over-all  behavior.  More  extensive  and  less  in- 
tensive coverage  than  in  course  205.   Lectures  with  incidental  laboratory  work. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Long  and  Dashiell. 

211.  HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY    (3). 

Some  attention  is  given  to  psychological  concepts  in  ancient  and  early  modern 
philosophies.  Most  emphasis  is  upon  developments  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  in  German  experimental,  French  clinical,  British  biological,  and 
Russian   objective  movements. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Dashiell  and  McCurdy. 

212.  CONTEMPORARY  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TRENDS   (3)  . 

Readings  in  the  original  writings  of  structuralism,  behaviorism,  gestalt,  psycho- 
analysis, and  other  recent  movements. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Dashiell  and  McCurdy. 

225.  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR    (3)  . 

Survey  of  experimental  work  in  motivation  and  development,  sensory  capaci- 
ties, learning,  and  other  basic  psychological  concepts.  Laboratory  work  to  familia- 
rize the  student  with  simple  research  procedures  . 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 
Messrs.  Daniel  and  Dashiell. 

226.  EXPERIMENTAL  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY    (3)    . 

A  survey  of  research  contributions  to  the  field  of  development,  as  regards  both 
aspects  (physical,  emotional,  etc.)  and  age  periods  (neonate,  preschool,  adolescent, 
etc.) .  Methodology  in  research  to  be  emphasized.  Experiments  and  controlled  ob- 
servations. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 
Messrs.  Dashiell  and  Liverant. 

227.  THEORIES  OF  PERSONALITY    (Sociology  227)     (3) . 

A  summary  of  the  major  contemporary  theories  of  personality,  with  some  con- 
sideration of  relevant  empirical  research. 
Fall.    Mr.  Baughman. 
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228.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Sociology  228)  (3)  .  Prerequisite, 
Psychology    (Sociology)    133  or  equivalent. 

A  summary  of  the  main  theoretical  and  substantive  trends  in  contemporary 
social  psychology,  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  small  group  theory  and  research. 

Spring.    Mr.  Thibaut. 

230.  ADVANCED  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STATISTICS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Psychol- 
ogy 130  or  equivalent. 

Underlying  bases  of  various  methods  for  analyzing  psychological  data,  includ- 
ing such  topics  as  hypothesis  formulation  and  testing,  contingency  analysis,  chi 
square,  analysis  of  variance,  partial  and  multiple  correlation  and  factor  analysis. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 
Miss  Adkins. 

231.  PSYCHOPHYSICS    (3).    Prerequisite,  Psychology  130  or  equivalent. 
Principles  of  psychophysics,  including  classical  methods  and  reproduction,  limits, 

paired  comparisons,  equal-appearing  intervals,  etc.   Special  topics  including  Weber's 
law,  Fechner's  law,  prediction  of  choice,  consumer  preference,  effects  of  propaganda. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
fall.    Messrs.  Mellinger  and  Jeffrey. 

232.  TEST  THEORY  AND  ANALYSIS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  130;  132 
and  230  desirable. 

Principles  of  mental  measurement;  theoretical  bases  of  analyzing  tests;  selection 
and  weighting  of  composite  tests;   scaling   theory. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Miss  Adkins. 

233.  METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (Sociology  233)     (3)  . 

An  analysis  of  methods  of  investigation  in  social  psychology  with  their  applica- 
tion to  the  social  sciences.  Major  attention  will  be  focused  upon  survey  methodology 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  techniques,  contributions,  and  limitations  of 
public  opinion  polling. 

Spring.    Mr.  Thibaut. 

234.  MATHEMATICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Illustrations  of  psychology  as  a  quantitative  rational  science.  Topics  from  a 
wide  range:  vision,  nervous  system,  learning,  war  psychology,  attention,  fatigue, 
and  others. 

Offered  as  demand  warrants. 

235.  MEASUREMENT  OF  ATTITUDES  (Sociology  235)  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  130  or  equivalent. 

Consideration  of  major  approaches  to  opinion  and  attitude  measurement,  with 
special  reference  to  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  each. 
(Not  offered  in   1955-1956.) 

236.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  (Statistics  664) 
(3).     Prerequisite,  Psychology   130  and  131   or  230;   or  Statistics  512  and  513;  or 

equivalent. 

Topics  such  as  history  of  factor  analysis,  two-factor  theorv,  centroid  analysis, 
communalities,  orthogonal  and  oblique  factors,  simple  structure,  rotational  methods, 
second-order  factors,  new  developments. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  vears.)  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
fall. 
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237.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  (Statistics  663)  (3) .  Pre- 
requisite, Psychology  236  or  Statistics  661  and  662. 

A  seminar  devoted  to  special  problems  in  applied  multivariate  analysis,  par- 
ticularly designed  for  advancing  the  use  of  these  methods  in  research  problems. 
The  emphasis  for  psychology  majors  will  be  on  factor  analysis. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 

240.  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  BEHAVIOR  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Psychology  140, 
201  or  202. 

Laboratory-lecture  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  general  area  of  emotion  and 
motivation. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  McCurdy. 

246.  ADVANCED  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3) .  Prerequisites,  Psychology 
140  or  227. 

Special  theoretical  and  research  problems  of  behavior  pathology. 
Spring.    Mr.  Welsh. 

251.  INDIVIDUAL  PSYCHOMETRIC  ASSESSMENT    (6). 

Methods  of  individual  testing  with  emphasis  upon  the  Stanford-Binet  and 
Wechsler  scales.  Background  in  the  literature  of  testing  and  practice  in  adminis- 
tration, scoring,  and  interpretation  of  tests. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.    Miss  Chance. 

252.  ADULT  ASSESSMENT  PRACTICUM    (3) . 

Emphasis  upon   the  use  of  a  number  of  diagnostic  techniques  in  arriving  at 
findings  and  recommendations  regarding  adults  with  psychological  problems. 
Six  to  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.    Mr.  Dahlstrom. 

253.  CHILD   ASSESSMENT   PRACTICUM    (3). 

Emphasis  upon   the  use  of  a  number  of  diagnostic   techniques   in   arriving  at 
findings    and    recommendations    regarding    children    with    psychological    problems. 
Six  to  eight   laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.    Miss  Chance. 

254.  OBJECTIVE  PERSONALITY  TESTS    (3) . 

Theory  and  use  of  objective  and  empirically  developed  tests  of  personality 
as  contrasted  with  projective  techniques.  Administration,  scoring,  and  interpre- 
tation of  representative  tests. 

Fall.    Mr.  Welsh. 

255.  THEORY  OF  PROJECTIVE  TECHNIQUES  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Psychol- 
ogy 251. 

As  clearly  distinguished  from  other  psychometric  methods,  projective  methods 
of  examination  as  now  widely  employed,  their  psychological  assumptions,  validity, 
and  reliability. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Dahlstrom. 

258.  METHODS  OF  PSYCHOTHERAPY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Psychology  255 
and  permission  of  the  clinical  staff. 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  theories  and  techniques  of  the  most  frequently  em- 
ployed  methods   of  psychotherapy. 
Spring.   Mr.  Baughman. 

259,  260,  261.  CLINICAL  PRACTICES  IN  PSYCHOTHERAPY  (3  each).  Pre- 
requisites, Psychology  258  and  permission  of  the  clinical  staff. 

Supervised  training  in  psychotherapeutic  procedures  with  clinical  subjects,  fur- 
ther study  of  the  literature,  and  participation   in   clinical   staff  conferences. 

Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Messrs.  Welsh,  Crane,  Baughman, 
Dahlstrom,  and  Miss  Chance. 
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271.  BEHAVIOR  THEORIES    (3) . 

Contemporary  theories  of  behavior  and  learning  taken  up  critically  and  com- 
paratively. Student  designs  problems  within  each. 
Fall.   Mr.  Daniel. 

325.  SEMINAR  IN  THEORETICAL-EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (1,  2, 

or  3). 

The  topic  will  vary  with  the  interests  of  students  and  staff  members. 
Either  semester,  as  announced.  Staff. 

326.  SEMINAR  IN  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY   (1,  2,  or  3) . 

Systematic  surveys  of  research  in  (a)  personality  dynamics;  (b)  techniques  cur- 
rently employed  with  specific  traits;  (c)  techniques  employed  in  personality  analy- 
sis;  and    (d)    techniques  with  maladjusted  persons  as  shock,  drug,  hypnotic,  etc. 

Either  semester,  as  announced.   Staff. 

327.  SEMINAR  IN  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (1,  2,  or  3) . 

Systematic  reviews  of  theoretical  and  experimental  studies  in  psychopathology, 
animal  neuroses,  and  related  topics. 
Either  semester,  as  announced.   Staff. 

330.  SEMINAR  IN   QUANTITATIVE   PSYCHOLOGY    (1,   2,  or   3) . 
A  seminar  either  on  a  particular  topic  to  be  announced  or  on  a  variety  of  de- 
velopments in  quantitative  psychology. 
Either  semester,  as  announced.    Staff. 

340.  SEMINAR  IN  CONTENT  ANALYSIS  (Journalism  340)  (Sociology  340) 
(3) .  Prerequisites,  graduate  standing  in  journalism,  psychology,  sociology,  or  an- 
thropology, and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Critical   appraisal   of   selected   content   analysis   studies   and   of   methodological 
literature.    Design  and  execution  of  a  content  analysis  project. 
Spring.    Mr.  Carter. 

341.  ADVANCED  RESEARCH    (3) . 

Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Staff. 
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Professors:   E.  G.  McGavran,   *H.  G.  Baity,  A.  H.  Bryan,  S.  S.  Chipman,  B.  G. 

Greenberg,  Ruth  W.  Hay,  R.  W.  Howell,  J.  E.  Larsh,  Jr.,  Lucy  S.  Morgan, 

Daniel  A.  Okun,  Eunice  N.  Tyler,  J.  J.  Wright 
Research  Professors:  fH.  J.  Magnuson,  W.  W.  Cort 
Visiting  Research  Professor:   David  R.  Cox 
Associate  Professors:  Margaret  Blee,  Charles  M.  Cameron,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Cassel,  E.  T. 

Chanlett,  G.  O.  Doak,  Margaret  B.  Dolan,  Geraldine  Gourley,  M.  L.  Gran- 

strom,  J.  R.  Hendricks,  G.  L.  Kelso,  Rosemary  M.  Kent,  Frances  MacKinnon, 

Elta  Mae  Mast,  Jean  I.  Rebentisch,  Vaughn  Smith,  Henry  Tauber,  Charles 

M.  Weiss 
Visiting  Associate  Professor:  J.  W.  R.  Norton 
Assistant   Professors:    L.   D.   Freedman,   G.   W.   Lawton,   Charlotte   P.    McLeod, 

Joseph  Portnoy,  J.  D.  Thayer 
Visiting  Assistant  Professors:  O.  D.  Garvin,  R.  M.  Ligon,  Jr. 
Instructors:    George   R.   Cannefax,   James   D.    Case,   Edmund    Gehan,    JAlpha   K. 

Kenny 


*  Resigned,   September,    1955. 
t  Resigned,   October,    1955. 
t  Resigned,  March,    1955. 
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Part-time  Instructor:  Hilton  Goulson 

Research  Associates:  Ahmed  E.  Sarhan,  George  Goss  Smith 

Research  Assistant:  Ivey  Elder 

Graduate  Assistants:  Jay  R.  Carver,  Charles  W.  Kim,  G.  Fred  Lee,  S.  David 
Shearer,  Barkev  Siroonian,  George  Spooner,  Richard  H.  Sudds,  Jr.,  Paul  Van 
Zandt 

Research  Fellows:  Charles  Federspiel,  Marvin  A.  Kastenbaum,  Wyman  Richard- 
son, H.  Bradley  Wells,  Kathleen  White 

Students  other  than  those  in  schools  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs  must  obtain  permission  from  their  deans  before  registering 
for  any  course  in  public  health.  Students  in  schools  of  the  Division 
of  Health  Affairs  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  laboratory 
fees  listed  in  the  following  course  descriptions. 

For  further  information  see  the  special  catalogue  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

P.H.  HOab.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH    (8). 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall;  two  lecture  and  four  lab- 
oratory hours  a  week,  spring.    Mrs.  Kent  and  Mrs.  Tyler. 

P.H.  16.  METHODS  AND  MATERIAL  IN  TEACHING  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
EDUCATION   (Education  93)    (3) . 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  period  one*  spring.    Miss  Mast. 

P.H.  17.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN   COMMUNITY  HEALTH   EDUCATION 

(Education  94)     (9)  . 

Period  two,  spring.   Fee,  $20.00.    Mrs.  Kent  and  Miss  Mast. 

P.H.  18.  ENVIRONMENTAL  SAFETY  AND  FIRST  AID    (2) . 

Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.    Mrs.  Kent. 

P.H.  19.  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  HEALTH  ED- 
UCATION   (4). 

Three  lecture  and  two  demonstration  hours  a  week,  fall.  Miss  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
Kent. 

P.H.  90.  BASIC  HEALTH  SCIENCES    (4)  . 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Messrs.  Chanlett,  Hendricks, 
Kelso,  and  staff  of  Department  of  Biostatistics. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

P.H.  102ab.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE    (a,  1;  b,  3). 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  fall;  six  lecture  hours  a  week,  period 
two,  fall.   Dr.  McGavran  and  staff  of  School  of  Public  Health. 

P.H.  102c.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE  (H/2).  Prerequisites, 
P.H.  102ab,  P.H.  103ab. 

Three  seminar  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.  Drs.  McGavran  and  Wright, 
Misses  Morgan  and  Hay,  and  members  of  their  staffs. 


*  Throughout  this  section  of  the  catalogue  the  word  period  will  be  used  to  signify  the  first  or 
second    half   of   the   semester. 
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P.H.  103ab.  APPLIED    PUBLIC    HEALTH    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICES 

(a,  1;  b,  H/2).    Corequisite,  P.H.  102ab. 

Three  to  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  period  one;  six  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
period  two,  fall.   Dr.  McGavran  and  the  staff  of  School  of  Public  Health. 

P.H.  105.  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY    (2) . 

Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.    Dr.  Cameron. 

P.H.  115.  INTRODUCTION   TO   PUBLIC   HEALTH   EDUCATION    (2). 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  demonstration  a  week,  fall;  six  hours  of  lecture  and 
demonstration  a  week,  period  one,  spring.    Miss  Morgan  and  staff. 

P.H.  121.  PUBLIC   HEALTH  STATISTICS    (2i/2)  . 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  period  one,  fall.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  Greenberg. 

P.H.  123.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  I    (Statistics  111)     (4). 
Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mr. 
Cox. 

P.H.  124.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  II    (Statistics  112)     (4). 
Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Mr.   Greenberg. 

P.H.  131.  PARASITISM  AND  HUMAN  DISEASE  (2i/2) .  Prerequisites,  Zoology 
41,  42  or  equivalent. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 
Messrs.  Larsh  and  Hendricks. 

P.H.  135.  HUMAN  PARASITOLOGY  (2i/2)  .  Prerequisites,  P.H.  131  or  Zool- 
ogy 41,  42  or  equivalent. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Messrs.  Larsh,  Hendricks;  assistants. 

P.H.  140.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  (H/2-3) . 

Three  to  six  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Staff  of  School  of  Public  Health. 

P.H.  141.  PUBLIC   HEALTH   NUTRITION    (2) . 

Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.    Miss  Smith. 

P.H.  148.  ELEMENTARY  BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  NUTRITION  (Biochemistry 
108)     (3) .    Prerequisites,  Chemistry  61,  62  or  equivalent. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.   Dr.  Andrews,  staff;  Dr.  Bryan,  staff. 

P.H.  153.  PROBLEMS  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH    (2)  . 

Two  semester  hours  a  week,  spring.  Dr.  Chipman,  Miss  Rebentisch,  and  Miss 
Gourley. 

P.H.  158.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT    (2)  . 

Three  lecture  and  two  demonstration  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.  Miss 
Rebentisch. 

P.H.  161.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SANITATION    (2). 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week  and  five  three-hour  laboratory  sessions,  period  one, 
fall.    Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  162.  SANITARY  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Gen- 
eral Chemistry. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.    Mr.  Granstrom. 
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P.H.  163.  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  IN  SANITARY  CHEMISTRY  AND  BI- 
OLOGY  (2)  .    Corequisite,  P.H.  162. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  period  one,  fall;  two  lecture  and 
four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  period  two,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mr.  Gran- 
strom. 

P.H.  165.  ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITATION  METHODS  (2i/2) .  Prerequisites 
or  corequisites,  P.H.  102ab,  131,   161. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  181.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  INDUSTRY  (2)  .  Prerequisite, 
P.H.  102ab. 

Four  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.   Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  185.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MENTAL  HEALTH  (2)  (Previously  listed 
as  P.H.  114). 

Three  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.  Dr.  Howell 
and  staff. 

P.H.  186.  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  (1)  .  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

Two  one  and  one-half  hour  seminars  a  week,  period  two,  spring.    Dr.  Howell. 

P.H.  190.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

(3). 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall.    Miss  Hay  and  Mrs.  Dolan. 

P.H.  191.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION   (3)  .    Prerequisite,  P.H.  190  or  equivalent. 

Six  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.    Miss  Hay. 

P.H.  192.  GROUP  WORK:   ITS  INTERPRETIVE  FACTORS    (2)  . 

Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.    Miss  Blee. 

P.H.  193.  APPLIED    PUBLIC    HEALTH   NURSING    FIELD    PRACTICE    (8) . 

Five  and  one-half  days  a  week,  period  two,  spring.  Misses  Hay,  Blee,  Mrs.  Dolan, 
and  public  health  nursing  supervisors  of  teaching  centers. 

P.H.  195.  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  IN  A  MATERNAL  HEALTH 
PROGRAM   (3). 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.    Miss  Blee. 

P.H.  196.  SPECIAL  FIELDS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (6) .  Prereq- 
uisites, two  of  the  following  P.  H.  Nursing  courses:  P.H.  190,  191,  192,  195  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Twenty-two  lecture  hours  a  week  for  five  weeks,  summer  session.  Misses  Hay 
and  Blee. 

P.H.  197.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  SUPERVISION  IN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  (3) .  Prerequisite,  public  health  nursing  experience  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Three  lectures  a  week,  fall.    Mrs.  Dolan. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

P.H.  201.  EPIDEMIOLOGY   (3). 

Three  lecture,  demonstration,  and  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Drs.  Mc- 
Gavran  and  Cassel. 
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P.H.  202.  TUBERCULOSIS  CONTROL  METHODS  (2) .  Prerequisite,  medical 
degree. 

Two  lecture  and  four  demonstration  hours  a  week,  period  two,  fall.  Drs.  Wright 
and  Willis. 

P.H.  203.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (2) .  Prerequisites, 
P.H.  102ab,  P.H.  121. 

One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Drs.  Cameron,  Wright, 
and  Mr.  Greenberg. 

P.H.  204.  THE  CONTROL  OF  ACUTE  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  (2) .  Pre- 
requisite, medical  degree. 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Drs.  McGavran,  Chipman,  and  visiting  pro- 
fessors. 

P.H.  206.  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  METHODS  (2) .  Prerequisite, 
medical  degree. 

Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.   Dr.  Garson. 

P.H.  211.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  P.H. 
102ab. 

Three  lecture  and  four  or  more  field-trip  hours  a  week,  spring.    Dr.  Wright. 

P.H.  213.  MEDICAL  CARE    (2).    Prerequisite,  P.H.  105. 
Three  seminar  hours  a  week,  period  two,  spring.   Dr.  Cameron. 

P.H.  214.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION  FIELD  PRACTICE    (8). 
Open  only  to  majors  in  health  education. 

Full-time,  period  two,  spring.  Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tyler,  Mrs.  Kent,  and  Miss 
Mast. 

P.H.  215.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  HEALTH  EDUCATION   (2) . 

Six  lecture  and  demonstration  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.  Miss  Morgan 
and  visiting  lecturers. 

P.H.  216.  FIELD  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (8) .  This  course 
is  open  only  to  students  majoring  in  health  education. 

Period  two,  spring.  Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tyler,  Mrs.  Kent,  Miss  Mast,  and  health 
education  counselors  of  training  centers. 

P.H.  217abc.  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (U/2-3).  Prerequisites 
to  be  arranged  with  faculty  adviser  in  each  individual  case. 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  and  four  lecture  and  demonstration 
hours  a  week,  period  two,  fall;  six  lecture  and  demonstration  hours  a  week,  period 
one,  spring  and  summer.    Mrs.  Tyler  and  visiting  lecturers. 

P.H.  219.  SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (2). 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  fall;  four  lecture  and  demonstration  hours 
a  week,  period  two,  fall.    Miss  Mast  and  visiting  lecturers. 

P.H.  220.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPECIAL  FIELDS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
EDUCATION   (6)  .   Prerequisite,  P.H.  115  or  215. 

Twelve  lecture  and  laboratory  hours  a  week,  summer  session.    Mrs.  Kent. 

P.H.  221.  THE  ROLE  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS  IN  ADMINISTRATION  (2). 
Prerequisite,  P.H.  121. 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Greenberg. 

P.H.  222.  FIELD  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (8).  Prerequi- 
sites, P.H.  121  and  P.H.  221. 

Summer  session.  Mr.  Greenberg  and  statistical  consultants  in  state  health  de- 
partments. 
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P.H.232.  PARASITOLOGICAL   METHODS    (4).    Prerequisite,   P.H.   135. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $8.00. 
Mr.  Hendricks  and  assistants. 

P.H.  233.  MALARIOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  P.H.  131,  or  Zoology  41,  42  or 
equivalent. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 
Messrs.  Larsh,  Granstrom,   Hendricks,  and   assistants. 

P.H.  234.  MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  INSECT  CONTROL  (2i/2)  .  Pre- 
requisites, Zoology  41,  42,  and  P.H.  135  or  equivalent. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 
Mr.  Hendricks  and  assistants. 

P.H.  241.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION    (2). 

Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.   Dr.  Bryan  and  Miss  MacKinnon. 

P.H.242ab.  ADVANCES  IN  HUMAN  NUTRITION  (1-2).  Prerequisite,  a  ma- 
jor in  nutrition  or  equivalent  courses  in  biochemistry  and  physiology. 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  two,  fall;  four  lecture  hours  a  week,  period 
one,  spring.    Dr.  Bryan. 

P.H.  243.  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION  (3)  .  Prerequi- 
site, P.H.  242. 

A  course  for  students  majoring  in  the  field. 

Six  lecture  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.    Miss  MacKinnon. 

P.H.  244.  FIELD  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION  (8) .  Prereq- 
uisite, P.H.  243. 

Open  only  to  students  majoring  in   the  field. 

Spring.    Miss  MacKinnon  and  nutrition  consultants  in  state  health  departments. 

P.H.  245.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION  (2) .  Prerequisites, 
P.H.  242,  243  or  equivalent. 

Open  only  to  students  majoring  in  the  field. 
Summer  session.    Miss  MacKinnon. 

P.H.  246.  THE  NUTRITION  SURVEY  (2)  .  Prerequisite,  P.H.  242  or  equiv- 
alent. 

Summer  session.   Dr.  Bryan. 

P.H.  249.  WORKSHOP  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION    (2-6) . 

Open  by  special  permission  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  graduate  students. 

Fall  and  spring.    Dr.  Bryan  and  Miss  MacKinnon. 

P.H.  250.  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (6) . 

Six  to  eight  seminar  hours  a  week,  periods  one  and  two,  spring.  Dr.  Chipman, 
Misses  Rebentisch  and  Gourley. 

P.H.  251.  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD 
HEALTH    (2). 

Seminar  course  designed  for  students  majoring  in  maternal  and  child  health 
and  organized  around  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  mothers  and  children  as 
discussed  in  P.H.  250. 

Four  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Dr.  Chipman,  Misses  Rebentisch  and  Gour- 
ley. 

P.H.252abc.  CLINICAL  TRAINING  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

(1  each) . 

Planned  on  the  basis  of  individual  student  interest  and  need.  Offered  concur- 
rently with  P.H.  250,  251. 

One  seminar  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Dr.  Chipman,  Misses  Rebentisch 
and  Gourley. 
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P.H.  253.  SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH    (1) . 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.    Miss  Gourley. 

P.H.  254.  SOCIAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  CHILDREN    (2) . 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Dr.  Chipman,  staff,  and  guest  lecturers. 

P.H.  255.  FIELD  TRAINING  OR  EXPERIENCE  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD 
HEALTH    (2-8). 

For  majors  in  maternal  and  child  health. 
Fall  and  spring.    Dr.  Chipman. 

P.H.  258.  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (3) . 

An  introductory  course  in  maternal  and  child  health  for  physicians  and  selected 
non-medical  students. 

Three  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall.   Dr.  Chipman,  Misses  Rebentisch  and  Gourley. 

P.H.  260.  THE  PLANNING  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITATION  PRO- 
GRAMS  (2)  .   Prerequisites,  P.H.  102ab,  161. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  period  two,  spring.  Mr.  Chan- 
lett. 

P.H.  261.  MILK  AND  FOOD  CONTROL  (2i/2) .  Prerequisites,  P.  H.  102ab,  131, 
and  161. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  period  two,  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.50.  Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  262.  LIMNOLOGY  AND  STREAM  POLLUTION  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  P.H. 
162  and  163. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 
Messrs.  Okun  and  Weiss. 

P.H.  264.  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  OF  WATER  AND  WASTE  TREAT- 
MENT PROCESSES    (5)  .    Prerequisites,  P.H.  162,  163. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Messrs.  Granstrom  and  Weiss. 

P.H.  272.  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE  (5) .  Prerequisite,  engineering 
degree. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  Mr. 
Okun. 

P.H.  273.  WATER  PURIFICATION,  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  AND  DIS- 
POSAL   (5)  .    Prerequisites,  P.H.  162,  163,  272;  corequisite,  P.H.  264. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  (design)  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00.    Mr.  Okun. 

P.H.  275.  INDUSTRIAL  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  LIQUID  WASTES  (3) .  Pre- 
requisites, P.  H.  162,  163;  corequisite,  P.H.  264. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Granstrom. 

P.H.  281.  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION  (2i/2) .  Prerequisites, 
P.H.  162,  181  or  with  permission  of  instructor. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  period  two,  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00.   Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  285.  APPLIED  MENTAL  HEALTH  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  majoring  in  mental  health.  Each  student 
is  assigned  a  special  project  in  mental  health  and  works  on  that  project  in  the 
community  under  close  supervision. 

Six  hours  a  week,  periods  one  and  two,  spring.    Dr.  Howell. 
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P.H.  286.  FIELD  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  MENTAL  HEALTH    (6) .    Prerequisite, 

permission  of  instructor. 

This  course  consists  of  two  months  of  field  work  in  a  health  department  under 
direct  supervision  by  the  department.  Exact  assignments  and  responsibilities  vary 
according  to  the  training  background  of  the  student. 

Full-time,  period  two,  spring.    Selected  staff. 

P.H.  297.  ADVANCED  SUPERVISION  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING    (3)  . 

Prerequisite,  P.H.  197  or  equivalent. 

For  majors  in  public  health  nursing  supervision. 
Six  hours  a  week,  period  one,  spring.    Mrs.  Dolan. 

P.H.  298.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  SUPERVISION    (6)  . 

Course  devoted  to  the  study  of  problems  in  public  health  nursing  practice  and 
the  development  of  a  project  in  public  health  nursing  education  or  service. 

A  total  of  40  hours  of  seminars  and  160  hours  of  field  practice,  period  two, 
spring.    Mrs.  Dolan  and  Miss  Hay. 

Research  Courses 

P.H.  301.  RESEARCH  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY    (H/2  or  more). 

A  research  course  for  those  qualified  to  do  independent  investigation  under 
supervision.  Admission  to  this  course  is  granted  only  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor,  who  must  assign  or  approve  the  subject  of  research.  A  student  may 
spend  part  or  all  of  his  time  in  research. 

Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Drs.  McGavran  and  Wright. 

P.H.  305abc.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION    (1  each)  . 
Two  hours  a  -week,  period  two,  fall;  periods  one  and  two,  spring.   Drs.  McGavran, 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Ligon. 

P.H.  306.  RESEARCH  IN  VENEREAL  DISEASE    (H/2  or  more). 

Properly  qualified  students  may  work  on  laboratory  problems  in  the  venereal 
disease  field.  Admission  to  this  course  is  granted  only  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor. 

Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.   Dr.  Garson. 

P.H.  311.  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (H/2  or 
more)  . 

Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Drs.  Wright  and  McGavran. 

P.H.  314.  SEMINAR  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

Open  by  special  arrangement  to  students  doing  advanced  graduate  work.  Di- 
rected readings  and  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tyler,  and  Mrs.  Kent. 

P.H.  315.  RESEARCH  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (li/2  or  more). 

Open  by  special  arrangement  to  students  doing  advanced  graduate  work  in  pub- 
lic health  education. 

Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Miss  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Tyler,  and  Mrs.  Kent. 

P.H.  316.  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (3  or  more)  . 
By  special  arrangement  for  advanced  graduate  students. 

Period  to  be  arranged,  fall  and  spring.  Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tyler,  and  Mrs. 
Kent. 

P.H.  317ab.  SEMINAR  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (3  each  semester). 
Open  by  special  arrangement   to  students  doing  advanced  graduate  work. 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tyler,  and  Mrs.  Kent. 
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P.H.  321.  RESEARCH  IN  STATISTICS    (H/2  or  more). 

Individual  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  advanced  student  to  spend  part 
or  all  of  his  time  in  supervised  investigation  of  selected  problems  in  statistics. 
Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Mr.  Greenberg. 

P.H.  332.  RESEARCH  IN  PARASITOLOGY    (H/2  or  more). 
Open   to  advanced  students.    Research  problems   in   parasitology,  especially   in 
the  field  of  experimental  immunology  of  parasitic  infections,  are  considered. 
Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Laboratory  fee,  $15.00.    Mr.  Larsh. 

P.H.  341.  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION    (H/2  or  more). 
A  research  course  for  those  qualified  to  do  independent  field  or  laboratory  in- 
vestigation under  supervision. 

Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Dr.  Bryan. 

P.H.  361.  RESEARCH  IN  SANITARY  SCIENCE.  (H/2  or  more).  Prerequisites 
or  corequisites,  P.H.  131,  161,  162,  163,  and  courses  appropriate  to  problem  from 
P.H.  201,  203,  233,  234,  261,  264. 

Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.  Messrs.  Chan- 
lett,  Granstrom,  Okun,  and  Weiss. 

P.H.  371.  RESEARCH  IN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  (H/2  or  more).  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites,  P.H.  162,  163,  264,  272,  273. 

Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.  Messrs.  Chan- 
lett,  Granstrom,  Okun,  and  Weiss. 

P.H.  381.  RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION  (H/2  or  more).  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite,  P.H.  281. 

Three  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.  Messrs.  Chan- 
let  t  and  Weiss. 

P.H.  385.  RESEARCH  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  (4-8)  .  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor. 

This  course  consists  of  team  research  projects  in  a  carefully  selected  area  of  the 
broad  mental  health  program. 

Hours  to  be  determined.    Selected  staff. 


*DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIO,  TELEVISION, 
AND   MOTION   PICTURES 

Professor:  Earl  Wynn 

Associate  Professor:  |R.  F.  Schenkkan 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  S.  Clayton,  J.  M.  Ehle,  Jr.,  Wesley  Wallace,  John  Young 

Instructor:  Ross  Scroggs 

Interests  of  students  pursuing  a  major  in  the  Department  of  Radio, 
Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  fall  under  the  following  categories: 
(1)  writing;  (2)  speaking  or  acting;  (3)  the  planning  of  programs; 
(4)  the  production  of  programs;  (5)  ^commercial  aspects  of  the  me- 
dia; and    (6)    the  operation  of  equipment. 


*  See  the  Graduate  School  catalogue  for  information  concerning  the  graduate  program  of  the 
Department  of  Radio,  Television,   and   Motion   Pictures. 

t  Resigned,    July,    1955. 

t  A  student  may  major  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  take  his  non-divisional 
electives  in  the  Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures.  See  the  special  bulletin 
of   the    School    of    Business    Administration. 
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The  course  work,  laboratories,  and  extracurricular  activities  of  the 
Department  are  planned  with  three  objectives  in  mind:  to  give  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  broad  educational  background;  to 
provide  him  with  a  survey  of  the  media;  and  to  offer  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  those  phases  of  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures 
in  which  he  is  most  talented.  Our  aim  is  to  help  prepare  the  student 
first  as  a  thoughtful,  responsible  human  being  and  second  as  a  skillful 
artist,  teacher,  and/or  practitioner. 

Certain  aptitudes  and  backgrounds  on  the  part  of  the  student  are 
necessary  to  his  successful  pursuit  of  the  RTVMP  major.  Attempts 
to  discover  these  backgrounds  and  aptitudes  are  made  through  a  quali- 
fying examination  taken  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year;  ob- 
servations of  the  student's  extracurricular  activities  in  radio,  television, 
and  motion  pictures  especially  during  his  freshman  year;  most  care- 
ful observation  of  all  classroom  and  laboratory  work;  and  private 
conferences  with  his  adviser  and  instructors.  A  student  who  plans  a 
major  in  the  field  of  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures  is 
advised  to  take  RTVMP  58  during  the  first  semester  of  his  sophomore 
year  and  RTVMP  59  during  the  second  semester  of  his  sophomore 
year. 

Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  radio,  television, 
and  motion  pictures  consist  of  a  minimum  of  twenty  courses  beyond 
the  General  College  requirements,  six  of  which  are  required  in  the 
major  field. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departmental  adviser,  the  stu- 
dent shall  elect  five  to  nine  courses  in  allied  departments  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Humanities;  and  five  to  nine  courses  from  other  divisions. 

Students  interested  in  working  for  Honors  or  Highest  Honors  in 
the  field  of  writing  or  in  other  aspects  of  radio,  television,  and  mo- 
tion pictures  should  see  the  chairman  of  the  department  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year  and  not  later  than  the  registration  period  for 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.   (See  p.  130.) 

Candidates  for  Honors  will  be  permitted  to  take  seven  courses 
toward  the  major  instead  of  the  regularly  required  six  courses. 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

RTVMP  58.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION,  PART  I    (3)  . 

Basically  a  two-semester  course,  Introduction  to  Radio  and  Television  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  broad  survey  of  the  historical,  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
aspects  of  broadcasting.  The  first  semester  deals  specifically  with  definitions  of 
broadcasting,  discussions  of  the  importance  of  radio  and  television  in  American 
society,  historical  development  of  the  forms  of  broadcasting,  the  organization  and 
classification  of  broadcasting  stations  and  networks,   the  role  of  "public  interest" 
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in    broadcasting,    comparisons    of    the    American    broadcasting   system    with    those 
used  by  other  nations,  and  a  survey  of  broadcasting  career  opportunities. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Wallace. 

RTVMP  59.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION,  PART  II 
(3).    Prerequisite,  RTVMP  58. 

A  continuation  of  the  survey  of  the  historical,  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
aspects  of  broadcasting,  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  agencies  and  institutions 
most  nearly  identified  with  the  economic  aspects,  surveys  of  audience  character- 
istics and  factors  which  influence  program  structures,  considerations  of  relation- 
ships between  broadcasters  and  advertisers,  and  a  study  of  station  programming 
policies,  planning,  and  operation. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Wallace. 

♦RTVMP  76.  RADIO  PRODUCTION  ARTS  (4)  .  Open  to  radio,  television 
and  motion  pictures  and  dramatic  art  majors  only. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  radio  production  and  direction. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Fee  for  ma- 
terials, $4.00.    Messrs.  Clayton  and  Young. 

♦RTVMP  77.  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION  ARTS  (4)  .  Open  to  radio,  tele- 
vision and  motion  pictures  and  dramatic  art  majors  only. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  television  production  and  direction. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Fee  for  ma- 
terials, $4.00.   Messrs.  Clayton,  Young,  and  Wynn. 

RTVMP  78.  WRITING  FOR  RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES, PART  I  (3) .  Non-majors  wishing  to  register  for  this  course  must  have 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  basic  course  dealing  chiefly  with  drama  in  which  the  student  writes  two  dra- 
matic scripts,  does  routine  continuity  for  radio  and  television,  and  completes  a 
special  writing  project  which  he  selects  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Fall  and  spring.   Messrs.  Ehle  and  Clayton. 

RTVMP  79.  WRITING   FOR    RADIO,   TELEVISION,   AND    MOTION    PIC- 
TURES, PART  II   (3) .   Prerequisite,  RTVMP  78.    Non-majors  wishing  to  register 
I  for  this  course  must  have  permission  of  the  instructor. 
A  continuation  of  RTVMP  78. 
Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Ehle  and  Clayton. 

♦RTVMP  87.  MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCTION  ARTS  (4) .  Open  to  radio, 
I  television  and  motion  pictures  and  dramatic  art  majors  only. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  must  be  secured.  Physics  45,  Photography,  is 
highly  recommended  as  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  motion  picture  production  and  direc- 
tion. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Fee  for  materials, 
$4.00.    Messrs.  Scroggs  and  Wynn. 

RTVMP  99.  fCOURSE  FOR  HONORS  (3) .  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  must  be  secured. 

Reading,  and  the  preparation  of  an  essay  for  Honors  or  the  preparation  of  a 
creative  work  or  works  for  Honors  in  Writing  in  radio,  television  or  motion  pic- 
tures under  the  direction  of  a  departmental  advisor.  This  is  a  two-semester  course. 
Credit  will  not  be  awarded  until  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  work. 

Fall  and  spring.  Mr.  Ehle  and  members  of  the  Department  of  Radio,  Tele- 
vision, and  Motion  Pictures  staff. 


*  Only  two  of  these  courses   may   be  counted   as   a   part  of  the   requirements   of   the   major. 
t  See  the  Program  for  Honors  Work  in  the  Division  of  the  Humanities. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  RELIGION 

Professors:  Bernard  Boyd,  A.  S.  Nash,  J.  P.  Harland,  A.  C.  Howell,  P.  H.  Epps 
Assistant  Professors:  Emmanuel  Gitlin,  W.  H.  Poteat 

The  first  function  of  the  department  is  to  further  an  understand- 
ing of  the  origin,  development,  and  significance  of  the  Judaic-Christian 
tradition.  Thus  the  department  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  Bib- 
lical literature,  the  history  of  religious  thought,  and  the  implications 
of  Christianity  for  current  thought  and  practice.  The  department 
seeks  further  to  relate  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  religion  to  the  work 
of  other  departments  in  the  belief  that  Christianity  is  relevant  to  the 
whole  of  knowledge.  For  this  reason,  courses  in  religion  are  offered 
not  only  by  instructors  within  the  department,  but  by  others  in  re- 
lated fields. 

Any  student  who  plans  to  major  in  religion  should  consult  with 
the  department  chairman  as  early  as  possible  to  insure  proper  arrange- 
ment of  his  course  of  study.  If,  for  instance,  the  student  plans  further 
study  at  a  seminary  or  graduate  school,  he  will  want  his  program  to 
accord  with  recommendations  of  the  American  Association  of  Theo- 
logical Schools.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  student  is  in  the  School  of 
Education,  he  will  want  to  qualify  for  accreditation  for  high  school 
teaching  of  religion  along  with  some  other  subject.  However,  many 
who  seek  a  major  in  religion  may  not  plan  to  follow  either  of  these 
courses  professionally  and  use  the  services  of  the  department  to  gain 
through  their  liberal  arts  education  an  aptitude  for  church  leader- 
ship. Students  who  intend  to  find  employment  in  such  diverse  fields 
as  agriculture,  industry  or  commerce,  but  who  do  not  desire  to  work 
on  a  professional  degree  during  their  undergraduate  years,  may  choose 
to  major  in  religion.  Consequently,  there  is  no  fixed  set  of  courses  for 
an  undergraduate  major.  Each  student,  after  taking  the  basic  courses, 
Religion  28  and  Religion  30,  builds  on  this  foundation  a  program 
of  study  appropriate  to  his  present  needs.  For  example,  a  major  in 
religion  for  a  student  whose  primary  interest  is  in  education,  whether 
in  school  or  church,  will  consist  of  the  following  courses  in  the  de- 
partment: 31,  45,  80,  81,  95  and  103. 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  not  pres- 
ently offered  but  will  be  proposed  in  the  future.  Plans  have  already 
been  made  for  courses  of  study  which  provide  a  minor  in  religion  for 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  in  other  fields.  The  purpose  of  such  courses 
is  to  furnish  future  teachers  of,  for  example,  education  or  philosophy 
or  sociology  with  a  context  of  study  that  will  enable  them  to  see  the 
place  of  their  special  field  of  interest  in  a  Christian  view  of  man,  his- 
tory and  society. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

28.  THE  ORIGIN  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  BIBLE    (3) . 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  with  special  consideration  of 
the  impact  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  faith  upon  modern  man  as  he  seeks  a  reli- 
gious orientation  in  the  contemporary  situation. 

Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Boyd  and  Gitlin. 

30.  THE  RELIGIOUS  BACKGROUND   OF  WESTERN   CIVILIZATION    (3)  . 
A  historical  study  of  the  impact  of  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament,  Graeco- 

Roman  religion,  Teutonic  religion,  and  Christianity  upon  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  Western  World. 

Spring.    Mr.  Nash. 

31.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  MODERN  PROBLEMS    (3)  . 

A  consideration  of  the  relevance  of  the  Christian  faith  to  problems  of  war  and 
peace,  economic  enterprise,  marriage  and  the  family,  and  the  function  of  the 
state  and  international  organizations  in  the  contemporary  scene. 

Spring.    Mr.  Gitlin. 

45.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD    (3)  . 

A  study  of  the  Christian  faith  as  compared  to  and  contrasted  with  classical 
religions,  such  as  Hinduism,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  also 
the  new  political  religions,  such  as  Communism  and  Nationalism. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Nash. 

52.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  (Philosophy  52)  (3)  .  This  course  can  be 
taken  for  credit  in  religion  only  by  students  majoring  in  religion. 

An  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  essential  elements  of  religious  thought  and 
practice.  Problems  of  knowledge  and  faith,  the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  and 
the  significance  of  religion  for  the  individual  and  society  will  be  considered. 

Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Poteat. 

80.  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE    (3)  . 

A  study  of  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  religion  in  the  Mosaic  period,  the  rise 
of  classical  prophecy,  and  the  emergence  of  Judaism. 
Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Boyd  and  Gitlin. 

81.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE    (3). 

A  course  designed  to  help  the  student  gain  an  appreciation  of  both  the  new- 
ness of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  continuity  with  Israel's  historic  faith. 
Fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Boyd  and  Gitlin. 

85.  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE  BIBLE    (Classics  85)     (3)  . 

The  results  of  the  exploration  and  excavations  in  Palestine  will  be  studied  for 
the  light  they  throw  on  Biblical  history.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  art  and 
civilization  of  the  peoples  of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  of  the  pre-exilic 
period. 

Fall.    Mr.  Harland. 

87.  LITERARY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BIBLE    (English  87)     (3)  . 

A  study  of  the  literary  aspects  of  the  Bible  in  English  translation,  with  dis- 
cussion of  types  and  forms  of  literature,  historical  development  of  the  Bible,  the 
principal  translations,  and  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  English  literature  and 
on  the  language. 

Spring.   Mr.  Howell. 

92.  THE  VARIETIES  OF  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE  AND  CULTURE 

(3). 

A  study  of  Judaism,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  chief  forms  of  Protestantism; 
their  respective  beliefs,  forms  of  worship,  polity,  and  moral  and  social  teachings. 
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93,  94.  COURSES  FOR  HONORS  (3  each  semester) .  Required  of  all  students 
reading  for  honors  in  religion. 

Fall  and  spring. 

95.  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION    (3)  . 
This  course  will  be  concerned   with   the  mutual   influence  of  natural   science 
and  religion  upon  each  other  in  Western  civilization  from  1500  to  the  present  day. 
Spring.    Mr.  Nash. 

97.  THE  CHRISTIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY    (3) . 

The  course,  beginning  with  a  study  of  the  nature  of  history  and  the  develop- 
ment of  historiography,  goes  on  to  consider  the  attempts  made  by  thinkers  like 
Nicholas  Berdyaev,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Christopher  Dawson,  and  Arnold  Toynbee 
to  arrive  at  a  Christian  interpretation  of  the  historical  process,  in  so  far  as  it 
sheds  light  on  the  contemporary  crisis. 

Mr.  Nash. 

99.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE  ON  WESTERN  THOUGHT  (3) . 
Prerequisite,  Religion  28  or  30. 

A  historical  study  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  the  thought  and  imagina- 
tion of  Western  civilization  as  expressed  in  its  philosophy,  art,  political  theory, 
and  literature. 

Mr.  Boyd. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

103.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Religion  30  or  45 
or  special  permission. 

This  course,  which  is  primarily  but  not  exclusively  intended  for  students  of 
education,  will  consist  of  a  historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Christianity  and  education  since  the  Reformation. 

Fall.    Mr.  Nash. 

121.  THE  BIBLICAL  PERSPECTIVE  (3).  Prerequisite,  Religion  28  or  special 
permission. 

A  systematic  consideration  of  the  central  themes  of  the  Bible,  such  as  revela- 
tion, sin,  judgment,  salvation,  in  relation  to  an  understanding  of  man,  society, 
ethical  obligation,  and  history.  The  tension  between  the  Biblical  Weltanschauung 
and  other  world  views  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  various  contemporary  prob- 
lems. 

Spring.    Mr.  Boyd. 

152.  AUGUSTINE  AND  AQUINAS  (Philosophy  152)  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Phil- 
osophy 56  or  150  or  151  or  special  permission. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Augustine  and  Aquinas:  their  theories  of  God, 
Nature,  Man,  and  the  State;  their  significance  for  modern  man. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Saunders. 

158.  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT  (Classics  158)  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Greek  22 
or  equivalent. 

One  or  more  of  the  Gospels  will  be  read,  with  attention  to  the  grammar,  dic- 
tion, and  style  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

Mr.  Epps. 
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Course  for  Graduates 

270.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION    (Sociology  270)     (3) . 

An  analysis  of  tensions  between  the  scientific,  ethical  and  theological  study 
of  society;  the  role  of  religion  in  social  change;  the  social  origins  of  the  denom- 
inations; the  sociological  significance  of  the  Reformation;  "sect"  and  "church"  in 
sociological  theory. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Mr.  Nash. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professors:  *S.  A.  Stoudemire,  fW.  M.  Dey,  S.  E.  Leavitt,  JU.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.,  N.  B. 

Adams,  H.  R.  Huse,  J.  C.  Lyons,  Secretary,  W.  L.  Wiley,  §H.  Giduz,  R.  W. 

Linker,  A.  G.  Engstrom 
Associate  Professors:   ||H.  H.  Staab,  J.  Hardre,  J.  E.  Keller,  F.  M.  Duffey,  W.  A. 

McKnight 
Assistant  Professor:  J.  C.  Hutchinson 
Instructor:  L.  A.  Sharpe 
Part-time  Instructors:   H.  L.  Ballew,  W.  H.  Baskin,  P.  W.  Brosman,  Jr.,  R.  D. 

Dement,  S.  D.  Duncan,  Jr.,  W.  N.  Ferris,  A.  R.  Harden,  Charles  Javens,  C.  D. 

McIntyre,  J.  H.  Montgomery,  W.  H.  Myer,  E.  M.  Partin,  J.  E.  Ripley,  W.  W. 

Ritter,  Jr.,  R.  L.  Schurfranz,  J.  D.  Street,  D.  W.  Tucker,  K.  R.  Wilson-Jones 
Teaching  Fellows:  S.  W.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr.,  R.  A.  Hall,  Jr. 
Graduate  Assistant:  Hester  Poole  Matthews 

FRENCH 

Students  interested  in  having  a  major  in  French  will  please  con- 
sult Mr.  J.  C.  Lyons,  Departmental  Adviser. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
read  the  statement  on  page  140. 

The  course  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  with  a  major  in 
French  are  as  follows:  French  50,  51,  52,  53,  71,  72,  120,  145.  This 
program  may  be  varied  according  to  the  student's  special  needs  and 
preparation. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH    (6)  . 

Three  hours  a  week,  through  two  semesters.    Mr.  Hutchinson  and  staff. 

Note:  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  French  1,  2,  3,  or  4  and  Spanish  1,  2,  3, 
or  4  at  the  same  time. 

Attention  is  called  to  French  14-15,  designed  for  advanced  students  who  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  in  another  foreign  language. 

**3-4.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH    (6). 

Three  hours  a  week,  through  two  semesters.    Mr.  Hutchinson  and  staff. 


*  Absent  on  leave,   spring  semester,    195  6. 
T  Kenan    Professor,    Emeritus. 

%  Absent   on   leave,    fall   semester,    1955-1956. 
§  Professor,    Emeritus. 
II  Died  April  22,   1955. 

*  *  Either  of  these  courses   may  be  taken   separately  for  elective  credit  if  the  language   require- 
ment has   already   been   satisfied. 
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14,  15.  BEGINNING  COURSE  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS    (3  each)  .   Elec- 
tive. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Hardrd  and  Hutchinson. 

21.  ADVANCED  FRENCH    (3).    Sophomore  elective. 
Masterpieces  of  French  literature. 

Any  semester.    Messrs.  Lyons,  Wiley,  Linker,  Engstrom,  and  Hardre. 

22.  ADVANCED  FRENCH   (3)  .   Sophomore  elective. 
Contemporary  French  literature. 

Any  semester.    Messrs.  Lyons,  Wiley,  Linker,  Engstrom,  and   Hardre. 

50.  ADVANCED   COMPOSITION,   SYNTAX,   AND   THEME   WRITING    (3) . 

Prerequisite,  intermediate  French. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Hardre  and  Hutchinson. 

51.  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION    (3)  . 

Any  semester.   Messrs.  Lyons  and  Hardre. 

52.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  I   (CONVERSATION)    (3)  .   Prerequisite,  French 
51. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Lyons  and  Hardre. 

53.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  II   (CONVERSATION)    (3)  .  Prerequisite,  French 

52. 

French  Revolution  to  the  present. 
Fall.    Mr.   Hardre. 

71.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  I    (3).    Prerequisite,  French  21-22. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Lyons,  Wiley,  and  Engstrom. 

72.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  II    (3)  . 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  French  71.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Spring.    Messrs.  Lyons,  Wiley,  and  Engstrom. 

83.  MATERIALS   AND    METHODS    IN    HIGH    SCHOOL    FRENCH     (Educa- 
tion 83f)    (3) . 

Spring.    Mr.  . 

84.  DIRECTED  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRENCH    (Education  84f) 

(3). 

Any  semester.    Laboratory  fee,  $20.00.    Mr.  . 

97.  HONORS  COURSE    (3). 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  French. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

115.  FRENCH  LYRIC  POETRY    (3).    Prerequisites,  French  71,  72. 
Spring.   Mr.  Huse. 

120.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY    (3)  .    Pre- 
requisites, French  71,  72. 
Fall.   Mr.  Hardre. 

126.  HISTORY   OF   THE   FRENCH    LANGUAGE    (3).     Prerequisites,   French 
71,  72. 

Spring.    Mr.  Linker. 

131.  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA  PRIOR  TO  1700    (3).    Prerequisites,  French  71, 

72. 

Fall.   Mr.  Wiley. 
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132.  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA  SINCE   1700    (3).    Prerequisites,  French  71,  72. 
Spring.    Mr.  Wiley. 

145.  FRENCH  PHONETICS    (3) .    Prerequisites,  French  71,  72. 
Fall.    Mr.  Wiley. 

171.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  I    (3). 
Prerequisites,  French  71,  72. 

Fall.   Mr.  Lyons. 

172.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  II    (3) . 
Prerequisites,  French  71,  72. 

Spring.    Mr.  Lyons. 

181.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY   (3)  .   Pre- 
requisites, French  71,  72. 
Fall.   Mr.  Huse. 

191.  FRENCH  ROMANTICISM   (3).   Prerequisites,  French  71,  72. 
Fall.    Mr.  Engstrom. 

192.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1850    (3) .    Prerequisites,  French  71,  72. 
Spring.    Mr.  Engstrom. 

CELTIC  105.  OLD  IRISH   (3) . 
Spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 

CELTIC  106.  OLD  WELSH   (3) . 
On  demand.    Mr.  Holmes. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  RESEARCH    (1). 
Spring.   Mr.  Holmes. 

211.  LITERARY  CRITICISM  IN  FRANCE:   THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD    (3)  . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Wiley. 

212.  LITERARY  CRITICISM  IN  FRANCE:  THE  MODERN  PERIOD    (3) . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Engstrom. 

220.  VULGAR  LATIN    (3) . 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 

221-222.  OLD  FRENCH   (6) . 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 

225.  PROVENgAL    (3) . 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Linker. 

248.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES   (3)  .   Prerequisite,  French  221  or  265. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Linker. 

265,266.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE    (3  each). 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Lyons. 

324.  ROMANCE  PALEOGRAPHY  (3) . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Linker. 

331.  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  PRIOR  TO   1300    (3)  .    French 
221  is  desired,  though  not  prerequisite. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Holmes. 
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370.  SEMINAR  IN  MINOR  ROMANCE  TONGUES    (3)  . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Holmes. 

395.  RESEARCH    (3)  . 

Research  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department. 

ITALIAN 
Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  ELEMENTARY  COURSE    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  intermediate  French  or  Span- 
ish. 

Fall.   Mr.  Lyons. 

52.  MODERN  ITALIAN  LITERATURE    (3).    Prerequisite,  Italian  51. 
Spring.    Mr.  Lyons. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

131.  DANTE  1    (3).    Prerequisites,  Italian  51,  52. 
Fall.   Mr.  Huse. 

132.  DANTE  II    (3).    Prerequisite,  Italian  131. 
Spring.    Mr.  Huse. 

156.  DANTE   IN    ENGLISH    TRANSLATION     (Comparative    Literature    156) 
(3). 

Spri?ig.   Mr.  Huse. 

161.  ITALIAN   LITERATURE   OF   THE   RENAISSANCE    (3).    Prerequisites, 
Italian  51,  52. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Huse. 

181.  THE  ITALIAN  SETTECENTO    (3)  .    Prerequisites,  Italian  51,  52. 
A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Italy,  with  an  intensive 
study  of  Goldoni  and  Alfieri. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Lyons. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

221.  OLD  ITALIAN    (3)  . 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Holmes. 

245.  THE  ITALIAN  TRECENTO:  PETRARCH  AND  BOCCACCIO   (3) .    Pre- 
requisites, Italian  51,  52. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Lyons. 

PORTUGUESE 
Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  ELEMENTARY  PORTUGUESE    (3).    Prerequisite,  intermediate  French  or 
Spanish. 

Fall.    Mr.  Sharpe. 

52.  READING  IN   BRAZILIAN  LITERATURE    (3)  .    Prerequisite,   Portuguese 
51. 

Spring.    Mr.  Sharpe. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  MASTERPIECES  OF  PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE  (3) .  Prerequisite, 
Portuguese  52  or  its  equivalent. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Sharpe. 

102.  MODERN  BRAZILIAN  LITERATURE  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Portuguese  52 
or  its  equivalent. 

Fall.    Mr.  Sharpe. 

Course  for  Graduates 

221.  OLD  PORTUGUESE   (3). 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     One  semester.    Mr.  Holmes. 

SPANISH 

Students  interested  in  having  a  major  in  Spanish  will  please  con- 
sult Mr.  S.  A.  Stoudemire,  Departmental  Adviser. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
read  the  statement  on  page  140. 

The  course  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  with  a  major  in 
Spanish  are  as  follows:  Spanish  50,  51,  52,  53,  71,  72,  73,  145.  This 
program  may  be  varied  according  to  the  student's  special  needs  and 
preparation. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH   (6). 

Three  hours  a  week,  through  two  semesters.  Messrs.  Duffey,  McKnight,  and 
staff. 

Note:  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  Spanish  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  and  French  1,  2,  3, 
or  4  at  the  same  time. 

Attention  is  called  to  Spanish  14-15,  designed  for  advanced  students  who  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  in  another  foreign  language. 

'3-4.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH    (6)  . 

Three  hours  a  week,  through  two  semesters.  Messrs.  Duffey,  McKnight,  and 
staff. 

14,  15.  BEGINNING  COURSE  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  (3  each)  .  Elec- 
tive. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Messrs.  Stoudemire  and  McKnight. 

21.  ADVANCED  SPANISH    (3).    Sophomore  elective. 
Masterpieces  of  Spanish  literature. 

Any  semester.    Messrs.  Stoudemire,  Leavitt,  Adams,  McKnight,  and  Duffey. 

22.  ADVANCED  SPANISH   (3)  .   Sophomore  elective. 
Contemporary  Hispanic  literature. 

Any  semester.    Messrs.  Stoudemire,   Leavitt,   Adams,   McKnight,  and   Duffey. 

50.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION,  SYNTAX,  AND  THEME  WRITING  (3)  . 
Prerequisite,  intermediate  Spanish. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Stoudemire  and  McKnight. 

51.  SPANISH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION    (3). 

Any  semester.   Mr.  Duffey. 


*  Either   of   these   courses    may   be   taken    for   elective   credit   if   the   language    requirement   has 
already  been  satisfied. 
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52.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION    (CONVERSATION)     (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Spanish 
51. 

Spring.    Mr.  Duffey. 

53.  LATIN    AMERICAN    CIVILIZATION     (CONVERSATION)      (3)  .     Prereq- 
uisite, Spanish  51. 

A  survey  in  Spanish  of  the  history  and  culture  of  Latin  America. 
Fall.   Mr.  Duffey. 

71.  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  TO  1700    (3).    Prerequisites,  Span- 
ish 21-22. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Stoudemire  and  McKnight. 

72.  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1700    (3)  . 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Spanish  71.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Spring.    Messrs.  Stoudemire  and  McKnight. 

73.  SURVEY    OF    SPANISH-AMERICAN    LITERATURE     (3)  .     Prerequisites, 

Spanish  71,  72.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Fall.   Mr.  Sharpe. 

83.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPANISH    (Education 

83s)     (3)  . 

Spring.    Mr.  . 

84.  DIRECTED  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPANISH    (Education  84s) 
(3). 

Any  semester.    Laboratory  fee,  $20.00.    Mr.  . 

97.  HONORS  COURSE   (3)  . 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  Spanish. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

109.  EARLY  SPANISH  PROSE  FICTION   (3) .   Prerequisites,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.  Mr.  Adams. 

110.  THE  SPANISH  NOVEL,  1605-1898    (3).    Prerequisites,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Adams. 

111.  MODERN  SPANISH  NOVELISTS    (3).    Prerequisites,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Adams. 

112.  THE  NOVEL  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA    (3).    Prerequisites,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Messrs.  Leavitt  and  Duffey. 

117.  CERVANTES   (3).    Prerequisites,  Spanish  71,  72. 
Spring.    Mr.  Stoudemire. 

131.  LOPE    DE    VEGA    AND    HIS    CONTEMPORARIES     (3).     Prerequisites, 
Spanish  71,  72. 

Fall.    Mr.  Leavitt. 

132.  CALDERON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES    (3).    Prerequisites,  Spanish 

71,  72. 

Spring.   Mr.  Leavitt. 

134.  SPANISH   DRAMA    OF   THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY    (3).    Prereq- 
uisites, Spanish  71,  72. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Leavitt. 
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135.  MODERN  SPANISH  DRAMA    (3).    Prerequisites,  Spanish   71,  72. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Leavitt. 

145.  SPANISH  PHONETICS    (3)  .    Prerequisites,  Spanish  71,  72. 
Spring.   Mr.  Duffey. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  BIBLIOGRAPHY   AND    METHODOLOGY    (3) .    Required   of   all   candi- 
dates for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
Fall.   Mr.  Stoudemire. 

209.  NON-FICTIONAL  PROSE  OF  THE  SIGLO  DE  ORO    (3) . 
A  study  of  the  critical,  historical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  writings  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Stoudemire. 

215.  EARLY  LYRIC  POETRY   (3).    Prerequisites,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Adams. 

216.  MODERN  LYRIC  POETRY    (3).     Prerequisites,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Mr.  Adams. 

221-222.  OLD  SPANISH  (6). 
Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Keller. 

241.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH-AMERICAN  LITERATURE   (3)  . 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  )ears.)     Spring.    Mr.  Leavitt. 

291.  EARLY  SPANISH  LITERATURE    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Spanish  221-222. 
(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Keller. 

393.  SPANISH  ROMANTICISM    (3) .   Seminar  course. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Adams. 

395.  RESEARCH   (3)  . 

Research  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professors:  E.  W.  Noland,  H.  D.  Meyer,  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Vance,  G.  B.  John- 
son, Katharine  Jocher,  G.  W.  Blackwell,  W.  B.  Sanders,  J.  P.  Gillin,  N.  J. 
Demerath,  Reuben  Hill,  D.  O.  Price,  J.  L.  Thibaut 

Associate  Professors:  Harriet  L.  Herring,  J.  J.  Honigmann,  G.  L.  Simpson,  Jr., 
H.  L.  Smith 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  L.  Coe,  John  Gulick 

Instructor:  H.  D.  Sessoms 

Part-time  Instructor:  Ethel  M.  Nash 

Teaching  Fellow:  Dorothy  E.  Pitman 

Graduate  Assistant:  John  L.  Grant 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
reflect  a  two-fold  objective  with  the  inseparable  tasks  of  seeking  to 
understand  man  and  society  and  social  behavior,  and  to  prepare  the 
student  for  participation  in  social  research  and  social  guidance.  For 
the  undergraduate,  sociology  may  serve  as  preparation  for  the  mature 
understanding  of  his  social  life  as  the  basis  for  citizenship  as  well  as 
for  pre-professional  training  in  the  social  sciences  or  professions. 
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Undergraduate  major:  Sociolology  51  and  Anthropology  41,  usually 
taken  in  the  sophomore  year,  are  required  of  all  majors  and  are  pre- 
requisite to  other  courses  in  the  department  except  where  otherwise 
indicated.  *  Majors  will  plan  their  courses,  with  the  help  of  an  ad- 
viser, according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Sociology:  Sociology  56,  five  other  courses  in  sociology,  seven 
allied  courses,  seven  non-divisional  courses.  A  student  majoring  in 
sociology  may  take  as  many  as  three  courses  in  anthropology  as  an 
allied  field. 

Anthropology:  Anthropology  122,  five  other  courses  in  anthropol- 
ogy, Sociology  56  and  six  other  allied  courses,  seven  non-divisional 
courses.  A  student  majoring  in  anthropology  may  take  as  many  as 
three  sociology  courses  as  an  allied  field. 

Sociology-Anthropology  (split  major):  three  sociology  courses  (in- 
cluding Sociology  56) ,  three  anthropology  courses  (including  An- 
thropology 122),  seven  allied  courses,  seven  non-divisional  courses. 

Recreation  Leadership:  Sociology  56,  75;  four  courses  from  among 
173,  176,  177,  178,  179;  one  additional  course  in  Sociology. 

Through  proper  selection  of  courses  in  the  major,  allied,  and  non- 
divisional  fields: 

Sociology  majors  may  prepare  for  positions  with  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments,  for  some  types  of  personnel  work,  for  social 
work  as  case  work  trainee,  for  recreation  leadership,!  an<^  in  other 
applied  areas;  or  for  graduate  work  in  sociology,  rural  sociology,  so- 
cial psychology,  social  work,  personnel,  and  other  specialities. 

Anthropology  majors  may  prepare  for  positions  as  museum  as- 
sistants, as  research  assistants  in  cultural  anthropology  and  prehistoric 
archaeology,  as  government  employees,  especially  in  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  and  for  other  lines  of  endeavor  as  well  as  for  graduate 
work  in  anthropology. 

The  Sociology-Anthropology  split-major  prepares  a  student  for 
public  school  teaching  of  social  studies  if  all  requirements  for  a  teach- 
er's certificate  are  completed.  A  student  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  a 
position  in  the  public  schools  should  consult  the  School  of  Education. 

Electives:  Students  desiring  one  or  more  undergraduate  elective 
courses  in  the  department  may  take  Sociology  51,  52,  53,  62,  or  An- 
thropology 41.  Sociology  51  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all 
other  courses  in  sociology  except  where  otherwise  indicated.  An- 
thropology 41  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in 
anthropology  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


*  Sociology  52  is  not  creditable  within  the  six-course  major  in  sociology-anthropology.  Transfer 
majors  will  usually  lack  Anthropology  41  which  is  creditable  in  the  allied  field  when  taken  by  so- 
ciology  majors;    likewise   Sociology   51    is   allied   for   anthropology   majors. 

t  Other  departments  and  schools  contributing  to  specialization  in  recreation  leadership  are 
physical  education,  dramatic  art,  art,  music,  city  and  regional  planning,  social  work,  education. 
political    science,    economics,    and    business    administration. 
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Graduate  Degrees:  The  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  offered  in  so- 
ciology and  in  anthropology.  (The  rationales  and  requirements  for 
the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  explained  in  the  Graduate  School 
Catalogue.)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  graduate  program  to  provide  the 
best  possible  professional  training  for  sociologists,  anthropologists, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Psychology,  for  social 
psychologists.  Candidates  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  sociology 
or  anthropology  may  minor  in  rural  sociology,  any  of  the  other  so- 
cial sciences,  or  in  the  related  fields  of  statistics,  planning,  public 
health,  and  social  work.  A  minor  split  between  two  fields  is  possible 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  special  permission  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  A.M.  degree  in  rural  sociology  is  offered  and  candidates  for 
this  degree  may  minor  in  general  sociology,  anthropology,  or  any  of 
the  other  social  sciences. 

Two  graduate  degrees  affording  emphasis  on  recreation  leader- 
ship are  offered:  The  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  sociology  with  con- 
centration in  recreation  leadership  and  the  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Recreation  Administration  (see  further  description  at  end 
of  this  section  under  "Recreation  Leadership") . 

Students  in  other  departments  may  take  a  minor  for  the  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  general  sociology,  rural  sociology,  or  anthropology 
if  appropriate  prerequisite  courses  have  been  completed.  Minor 
courses  should  be  selected  through  consultation  with  the  chairman  of 
the  department. 

Courses  in  rural  sociology  and  anthropology  are  grouped  separately 
following  the  courses  in  general  sociology.  Anthropology  courses  carry 
the  designation  "Anthropology"  on  registration  forms  and  recreation 
leadership  courses  carry  the  designation  "Sociology"  on  registration 
forms. 

GENERAL   SOCIOLOGY 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  Sociology  51  is  prerequisite  for  sociology 
courses  above  100  and  Anthropology  41  is  prerequisite  for  anthropol- 
ogy courses  above  100. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  INTRODUCTION   TO   SOCIOLOGY    (3) . 

The  scientific  study  of  principles  and  comparisons  in  society  and  culture  as  these 
relate  to  social  groups,  organization,  processes,  institutions,  stratification,  change, 
trends,  and  control. 

Fall  and  spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Staff. 

52.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (3)  .  No  prerequisite.  Elective  for  students  not  major- 
ing in  this  department. 

Introductory   course   in   social    problems    with    primary    emphasis    on    both    the 
positive  and  pathological  features  of  society. 
Fall  and  spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Staff. 
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56.  HOW  TO  STUDY  SOCIETY  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Sociology  51  and  Anthro- 
pology 41. 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  studying  society  with  special  emphasis  on 
descriptive  statistical  methods.    Required  of  majors. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Price. 

60.  THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  (3)  .  For  sociology  majors;  others  by 
special  permission. 

An  orientation  course  based  on  the  description  and  analysis  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  social  work  and  the  operation  in  contemporary  society  of  the  many 
specialized  social  work  services. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Fink  and  Hunter. 

62.  MARRIAGE  (3)  .  No  prerequisite.  Open  to  General  College  students,  jun- 
iors, and  seniors. 

Analysis  of  courtship,  marriage,  and  family  relationships. 
Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Hill. 

65.  THE  PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES  (3)  .  For  sociology  majors,  others  by 
permission. 

An  analysis  of  the  social  services  which  are  offered  under  public  auspices 
through  city,  county,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Fink  and  Keith-Lucas. 

75.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION    (3)  . 

WTthin  the  theoretical  framework  of  structure-function,  the  course  analyzes 
dimensions  of  community,  variation  and  change,  integration  and  disorganization, 
techniques  and  principles  of  community  development. 

Spring.    Laboratory  fee,  SI. 00.    Mr.  Blackwell. 

95,  96.  HONORS  READING  COURSES  (3  each)  .  Prerequisite,  for  Honors  Pro- 
grams, approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Special  reading  for  honors  in  a  selected  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  department.    A  student  may  take  only  two  courses  in  the  Honors  Program. 

Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

107.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (Philosophy  107)  (3)  .  Pre- 
requisites, two  courses  in  philosophy,  psychology,  or  sociology.  (See  Philosophy 
107  for  description.) 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Kattsoff. 

122.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY    (Anthropology  122)     (Folklore  122)     (3)  . 
(See  Anthropology  122  for  description.) 
Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Johnson. 

125.  THE  NEGRO    (3)  . 

A  study  of  the  Negro  community  and  its  institutions,  status  of  the  Negro  in 
American  society,  problems  of  race  relations,  and  the  process  of  integration. 
Spring.    Mr.  Johnson. 

128.  FOLK    CULTURES    IN    THE    MODERN    WORLD     (Anthropology    128) 

(Folklore  128)     (3)  . 

(See  Anthropology  128  for  description.) 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

133.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Psychology  133)  (3). 
(See  Psychology  133  for  description.) 

Fall  and  spring.   Messrs.  McCurdy  and  Thibaut. 
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152.  HISTORY  OF  SOCIAL  THOUGHT  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  introductory  course 
in  one  of  the  social  sciences  or  philosophy. 

Emphasis  on  historic  social  ideas  of  Western  culture  considered  against  a  back- 
ground of  general  cultural  analysis  in  terms  of  systematic  theory. 
Spring.  Messrs.  Vance  and  Demerath. 

153.  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE    (3) . 

Analysis  of  social  structure  and  stratification  in  terms  of  class,  status,  prestige, 
rank,  and  function.  Attention  is  given  to  the  social  role  of  the  elite,  bureaucracies, 
and  professional  and  middle  classes. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Vance. 

154.  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY  (3) .  Prerequisites,  three  courses  in  so- 
ciology. 

The  study  of  the  cultural  evolution  of  society  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  folk 
regional  development:  folkways,  stateways,  geographic  factors,  regions,  states,  mod- 
ern technology  and  change,  the  application  to  contemporary  American  society. 

Spring.    Mr.  Simpson. 

161.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY   (3). 

Analysis  of  contemporary  family  institutions  as  they  vary  in  historical  time  and 
social  space  as  a  background  for  interpreting  American  family  life. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.    Mr.  Hill. 

162.  DYNAMICS  OF  FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT  (3)  .  Prerequisites,  Sociology 
51  and  general  psychology. 

Analysis  of  the  natural  history  of  families,  how  they  form,  function,  and  grow 
to  maturity.  Focus  on  the  developmental  growth  of  children  and  parents  in  in- 
teraction in  seven  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Mr.  Hill. 

165.  COMMUNICATION  AND  OPINION  (Journalism  165)  (Psychology  165) 
(3) . 

(See  Journalism  165  for  description.) 
Fall.   Mr.  Carter. 

168.  THE  CITY   (3)  . 

The  city  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  various  cultures.  Analysis  of  urban  trends, 
characteristics,  and  functions  of  cities  with  reference  to  ecology  and  social  organiza- 
tion.   Sociological  elements  in  housing,  urban  planning,  and  guided  development. 

Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Blackwell  and  Vance. 

169.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNITY   (3)  . 

Development  of  the  industrial  community  since  the  Industrial  Revolution;  effect 
of  changing  conditions  and  differences  in  surrounding  society;  paternalism,  labor 
laws,  economic  and  labor  problems  as  they  affect  the  industrial  community. 

Spring.   Miss  Herring. 

170.  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY   (3)  . 

A  study  of  human  relations  in  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sociological 
and  socio-psychological  factors  involved.  The  basic  human  relations  problems  in 
an  industrial  situation  and  the  methods  of  approaching  them. 

Fall.   Mr.  Noland. 

173.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION    (3). 

Foundations  of  organized  recreation;  backgrounds  and  theories:  objectives  and 
principles;  social  and  economic  factors;  public,  private,  and  commercial  interests; 
recreation  and  the  social  institutions. 

Fall.   Mr.  Meyer. 
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176.  PROGRAM  PLANNING  FOR  COMMUNITY  RECREATION    (3) . 

The  fields  of  activity;  types,  correlations,  and  program  activities;  principles  and 
methods  of  program  planning;  schedules  according  to  time  basis,  special  activities 
and  feature  events. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Meyer  and  Sessoms. 

177.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RECREATION    (3).    Formerly  Sociology  276. 

Analysis  of  recreation  from  the  standpoint  of  organization;  administration;  fi- 
nances; budget;  reports  and  records;  leadership  and  training;  legislation;  publicity 
and  public  relations;  coordination  of  community  resources;  program  operation. 

Spring.    Mr.  Meyer. 

178.  PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  IN  ORGANIZED  RECREATION    (?) . 

A  study  of  the  field  of  recreation  leadership:  principles  of  leadership;  status  of 
profession;  job  analvsis;  staff  organization  and  emplovment  practices;  professional 
education  and  training;  role  of  volunteer  and  principles  of  supervision. 

Fall.   Messrs.  Meyer  and  Sessoms. 

179.  RECREATION  AREAS,  FACILITIES  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS    (3). 

First  half  of  course  is  study  of  recreation  areas  and  facilities:  functional  plan- 
ning; design  and  lavout;  usage  and  maintenance;  standards  and  evaluation.  Latter 
part  is  devoted  to  organizing  and  directing  of  sodal  programs. 

Spring.    Messrs.  Meyer  and  Sessoms. 

180.  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  PROBLEMS  AND  PLANNING    (3)  . 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  state  and  regional  problems  and  planning  with  special 
reference  to  the  basic  theorv  of  regionalism.  A  brief  survey  of  recent  developments 
of  United  States  and  world  regions. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Simpson. 

181.  REGIONAL  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTH    (3).   No  prerequisite. 

A  sociological  analvsis  of  the  southern  region  of  the  United  States.  Emphasis 
on  facts,  factors,  and  policies  pertaining  to  geography,  population,  and  culture;  re- 
sources and  waste;  social  institutions  and  planning. 

Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Simpson. 

186.  POPULATION   (3). 

A  studv  of  problems  of  quality  and  quantitv  of  population  including  theories 
of  population  increase  and  problems  of  composition,  distribution,  differential  fer- 
tilitv,  population  pressure,  and  internal  migration. 

Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Vance. 

190.  DIAGNOSIS  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY    (3)  . 

After  a  brief  historical  background  this  course  traces  the  development  of  case 
studv  and  diagnosis  of  juvenile  delinquency  through  various  approaches. 
Fall.   Materials  fee,  Si. 00.    Mr.  Sanders. 

191.  SOCIAL  STATISTICS  (3).  Prerequisites,  three  courses  in  sociology.  Car- 
ries no  credit  for  A.M.  minor  in  sociology-. 

Elementarv  descriptive  statistics  and  basic  principles  of  statistical  inference 
including  estimation  and  tests  of  hvpotheses.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  gradu- 
ate degrees  in  sociology. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week  plus  laboratory,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  Mr. 
Price. 

192.  CRIMINOLOGY   (3)  . 

The   principles   of   criminology   and    penologv   with    emphasis    on    psycho-sod- 
ological  factors;  study  of  historical  and  contemporary  theorv-  and  practice. 
Fall.    Mr.  Sanders. 
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193.  SOCIAL  PATHOLOGY  (3)  .  Not  open  to  students  credited  with  Sociology 
52. 

Poverty,  relief,  delinquency,  vagrancy,  prostitution,  alcoholism,  crime,  mental 
defects,  and  other  pathological  conditions.  Analysis  of  therapeutic  measures.  Field 
trips  to  county  and  state  institutions. 

Spring.   Mr.  Sanders. 

196.  TECHNIQUES  OF  QUANTITATIVE  FIELD  SURVEYS  (3)  .  Prereq- 
uisites, three  courses  in  sociology. 

This  course  includes  planning  a  field  survey,  construction  of  questionnaire  and 
schedule,  instructions  for  enumerators,  interviewing,  supervision  of  enumeration, 
and  editing  schedules. 

(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Spring.    Mr.  Price. 

197.  POPULATION  STATISTICS    (3)  . 

Training  and  techniques  for  quantitative  research  with  population  data;  compo- 
sition characteristics,  making  of  population  estimates,  computation  and  standard- 
ization of  birth  and  death  rates,  construction  and  application  of  life  tables,  meas- 
urement of  migration. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Price. 

198.  TREATMENT  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY    (3) . 

Emphasis  on  the  juvenile  court  and  various  means  of  prevention  and  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquency.    Field  trips. 

Spring.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Sanders. 

199.  MODERN  PENOLOGY    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Sociology  192  or  equivalent. 
Specialized   study  of   trends,   legislation,   experiments,   and   accomplishments   in 

correctional  programs.    Such  topics  as  parole,  classification,  and  personnel  will  be 
emphasized. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Sanders. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

208.  METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  RESEARCH    (3) . 

An  overview  of  the  research  process,  the  application  of  scientific  method  to 
social  data:  Formulation  of  the  research  problem,  choice  of  research  designs, 
methods  of  data  collection,  analysis  and  interpretation.  Students  obtain  acquaint- 
ance with  steps  of  the  research  process  by  carrying  a  project  through  the  pretest 
stage.  Readings  and  exercises  supplemented  by  presentation  of  recent  and  current 
field  studies. 

Fall.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Messrs.  Blackwell,  Hill,  and  Miss  Jocher. 

210.  FOLK  SOCIOLOGY   (Folklore  210)     (3) . 

Folk  sociology  as  a  subject  field  for  the  historical  study  of  total  human  society 
and  the  empirical  study  of  group  behavior. 
Fall.    Mr.  Simpson. 

212.  AMERICAN   SOCIOLOGISTS    (3) . 

A  general  treatise  on  the  rise  and  development  of  American  sociology  and  a 
survey  of  the  work  and  personalities  of  American  sociologists  projected  on  the 
background  of  social  theory  and  research. 

Spring.    Mr.  Simpson. 

218.  HUMAN  ECOLOGY    (SEMINAR)     (3) . 

Consideration  of  theory  and  research  emerging  around  the  concept  of  human 
ecology.  A  review  of  the  background  of  human  ecology  is  followed  by  readings, 
reports,  and  research  on  its  contemporary  development. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Vance. 

1/ 
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220.  THEORIES  OF  CULTURE   (Anthropology  220)     (3)  . 
(See  Anthropology  220  for  description.) 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Gillin. 

221.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (Anthropology 
221)    (3). 

(See  Anthropology  221   for  description.) 
Spring.    Mr.  Honigmann. 

227.  THEORIES  OF  PERSONALITY    (Psychology  227)     (3)  . 
(See  Psychology  227  for  description.) 

Fall.    Mr.  Baughman. 

228.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (Psychology  228)     (3)  . 
(See  Psychology  228  for  description.) 

Spring.    Mr.  Thibaut. 

229.  CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY   (Anthropology  229)     (3) . 
(See  Anthropology  229  for  description.) 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

230.  RACE  AND  CULTURE  CONTACTS.  (Anthropology  230)  (Folklore  230) 
(3). 

(See  Anthropology  230  for  description.) 
Spring.   Mr.  Johnson. 

233.  METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY   (Psychology  233)     (3)  . 
(See  Psychology  233  for  description.) 
Spring.    Mr.  Thibaut. 

235.  MEASUREMENT  OF  ATTITUDES    (Phychology  235)     (3)  . 
(See  Psychology  235  for  description.) 
(Not  offered  in  1955-1956.)     Fall. 

240.  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  (3) .  Prerequisite 
Sociology  170  or  Economics  191. 

A  critical  appraisal  of  recent  and  current  research  in  human  relations  in  in 
dustry  with  emphasis  upon  methodology  and  research  opportunities.  Systematic 
analysis  of  theories  and  procedures  of  sociology,  anthropology,  and  social  psychology 
bearing  upon  research  in  labor  and  industrial  relations. 

Spring.    Mr.  Noland. 

245.  BEHAVIOR   IN   LARGE   GROUP   ORGANIZATIONS    (3)  .    Prerequisite 

permission  of  the  instructor. 

Processes  and  forms  of  social  behavior  and  personality  in  such  administrative 
organizations  as  military  units,  government  agencies,  business  firms,  industry,  and 
universities.  Explanation  and  synthesis  of  research  methods,  findings,  theory,  ant! 
application. 

Spring.    Mr.  Demerath. 

253.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  STATISTICS    (3).    Prerequisite,  Sociology   191. 
Multiple  and  partial  correlation,  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  sampling 
and  other  topics  applicable  to  specific  research  projects  of  the  student. 
Fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Price. 

262.  EUROPEAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY    (3)  . 

Social  organization,  change,  and  social  action  as  interpreted  by  Pareto,  Marx 
Durkheim,  Weber,  Mannheim,  and  other  European  theorists,  together  with  con 
sideration  of  their  influence  currently  in  the  United  States.  Required  of  all  candi 
dates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  sociology. 

Fall.    Mr.  Demerath. 
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265.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  HEALTH  AND   THE   HEALTH   PROFESSIONS 

(3). 

Reviews  the  work  done  in  the  area  of  convergent  interests  of  the  medical  and 
social  sciences  with  emphasis  on  further  research. 

Spring.    Mr.  Harvey  Smith. 

270.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION    (Religion  270)     (3) . 
(See  Religion  270  for  description.) 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Nash. 

271.  PROBLEMS  OF  ORGANIZED  RECREATION    (3)  . 

To  promote  insight  into  some  problems  confronting  organized  recreation  in 
community  life;  interpret  and  analyze  the  problems,  determine  specific  needs; 
plan  for  adjusting  the  problems. 

Fall.   Mr.  Meyer. 

274.  ADVANCED  COMMUNITY  SOCIOLOGY    (3)  . 

Analysis  of  theory  and  empirical  research  in  the  sociology  of  community;  the 
framework  of  the  course  is  set  by  lecture  with  emphasis  on  reports  of  research 
by  the  students. 

Spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Blackwell. 

301,302.  READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3  each  semester).  Registration  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

Advanced  reading,  library  research  or  field  research  on  a  selected  topic  under 
guidance  of  the  instructor. 

Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

315, 316.  READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  METHODOLOGY  (3  each  semes- 
ter) .   Registration  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Special  work  on  selected  problems  of  research  methodology. 
Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

321,  322.  FIELD  RESEARCH    (3  each  semester) . 
Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

327,  328.  SEMINAR  IN  SELECTED  TOPICS    (3  each  semester) . 
Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 

333.  EDUCATION  FOR  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE    (3)  . 

A  seminar  on  materials  and  methods  employed  in  family  life  education.  Stu- 
dents must  audit  Sociology  62  for  observation  of  content  and  techniques  of  a  course 
in  preparation  for  marriage  and  family  life. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Hill. 

334.  CRITIQUE  OF  RESEARCH  IN  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY   (3) . 
This  seminar  reviews  the  basic  conceptual  frameworks  used  in  family  research 

in  the  past;  identifies  changing  emphasis  in  family  study;   and  evaluates  current 
studies  in  the  major  fields  of  family  research. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Hill. 

340.  SEMINAR  IN  CONTENT  ANALYSIS  (Psychology  340)  (Journalism  340) 
(3)  . 

(See  Journalism  340  for  description.) 
Spring.    Mr.  Carter. 

341.  MASTER'S  THESIS    (3)  . 

Individual  research  in  a  selected  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
department. 

Fall  and  spring. 
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342.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION    (3) . 

Individual  research  in  a  selected  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
department. 

Fall  and  spring. 

*RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 
Course  for  Undergraduates 

53.  RURAL  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS   (3) .   No  prerequisite. 

A  general  introductory  course  in  the  principles  and  problems  of  rural  social 
economics,  with  attention  to  the  relationship  between  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions, especially  in  the  South. 

Fall.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  NORTH  CAROLINA:   ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL    (3)  .    No  prerequisite. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  North  Carolina:  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  resources,  social  life,  economic  development,  industry,  wealth, 
taxation,  education,  public  welfare. 

Fall  and  spring.   Mr.  Hobbs. 

102.  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY   (3)  .   No  prerequisite. 

Topics  include  rural  society  and  rural  sociology,  socio-economic  aspects  of  agri- 
culture, conditions  and  movements  of  rural  population,  rural  social  institutions 
and  agencies,  bio-social  conditions,  socio-cultural  conditions,  rural-urban  relations. 

Fall.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

103.  HISTORY   OF   AGRICULTURAL   AND   RURAL   INSTITUTIONS    (3). 
This  course  traces  the  development  of  agriculture  from  its  earliest  beginnings 

to  the  present:  early  development;  Greece  and  Rome;  later  agriculture  in  Europe; 
American  agricultural  institutions. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Mr.  Hobbs. 

110.  RURAL  LAND  PLANNING  AND  LAND  ECONOMICS  (3).  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite,  general  economics  or  Sociology  53. 

A  course  covering  the  broad  field  of  land  economics,  with  special  attention  to 
utilization  and  conservation  of  farm  and  forest  land  resources  in  the  United  States. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Mr.  Hobbs. 

166.  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY   (3)  . 

The  rural  community  as  a  sociological  group,  evolution  of  the  rural  community, 
village-community  economy,  social  institutions,  social  organization,  social  control, 
sociological  significance,  the  future  of  the  rural  community. 

Spring.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

311,  312.  READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  (3  each  semes- 
ter) .  Prerequisites,  approved  courses  in  general  sociology  and  rural  sociology  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Research,  seminars,  and  field  investigations  in  selected  topics  from  the  follow- 
ing: rural  social  problems;  rural  social  surveys,  research  technique  and  field  work; 
rural  social  statistics,  interpretation  and  use;  rural  social  engineering. 

Fall  and  spring.    Mr.  Hobbs. 


*  Courses  in  rural  sociology  carry  regular  designation  "Sociology"  on  registration  forms.  So- 
ciology, 174,  181,  and  218  may  be  counted  as  rural  sociology  courses  in  a  graduate  program.  Ad- 
ditional graduare  courses  in  rural  sociology  are  available  at  North  Carolina  State  College  in  Raleigh. 
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*ANTHROPOLOGY 
Courses  for  Undergraduates 

41.  GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY   (3). 

A  basic  introduction  to  man  as  a  species  and  as  a  producer  of  customs  and  cul- 
ture. The  evolution  of  mankind,  physical  anthropology,  modern  varieties  and 
races,  and  human  capabilities.  The  fundamental  culture  developments  of  human 
history  with  a  general  study  of  the  functioning  principles  of  culture.  Study  of  se- 
lected culture  areas. 

Fall  and  spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Staff. 

74.  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA   (3) . 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  American  Indian  cultures  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  interpreted  by  archaeological  research.  Special  emphasis  on  the  prehistory  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  eastern  woodlands. 

Fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Coe. 

79.  RESEARCH   METHODS  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY    (3)  . 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  archaeological  study  of  prehistoric 
sites.    Field  trips  and  laboratory  work. 
Spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  Coe. 

95, 96.  HONORS  READING  COURSES  (3  each  semester) .  Prerequisite,  for 
Honors  Program,  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Special  reading  for  honors  in  a  selected  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  department.    A  student  may  take  only  two  courses  in  the  Honors  Program. 

Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

120.  APPLIED  ANTHROPOLOGY   (3)  . 

Case  studies  demonstrate  how  knowledge  of  culture  helps  illuminate  certain 
problems  and  situations,  like  political  unrest,  administering  a  culturally  different 
community,  changing  diet,  or  improving  health. 

Fall.   Mr.  Honigmann. 

122.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY    (Sociology  122)     (Folklore  122)     (3)  . 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  customs   and  modes  of  life  of  mankind   based  on 
scientific  explanation  of  the  ways  of  culture.    Required  of  Anthropology  majors. 
Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Johnson. 

123.  PRIMITIVE  RELIGIONS    (3)  . 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  common  elements  of  ritual  in  human  society  ap- 
proached from  the  viewpoint  of  cultural  anthropology. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Honigmann. 

124.  FOLK  AND  PRIMITIVE  TECHNOLOGIES    (3) . 

An  intensive  study  of  the  technological  culture  of  a  selected  series  of  native 
peoples  in  so-called  underdeveloped  areas.  Not  only  for  students  of  anthropology, 
but  also  for  planners  and  field  technicians  who  will  be  engaged  in  programs  of 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Mr.  Honigmann. 

126.  RACES  AND  PEOPLES  OF  AFRICA    (3)  . 

Survey  of  the  native  peoples  and  cultures  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 
Fall.   Materials  fee,  SI. 00.    Mr.  Johnson. 


•  As   indicated,   certain   courses    in   anthropology   also   carry  credit   in   general   sociology. 
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127.  NATIVE  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES  OF  MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL 
AMERICA    (Folklore  127)     (3)  . 

Modern  Mexico  and  Central  America  seen  against  the  background  of  archaeol- 
ogy, physical  anthropology,  and  aboriginal  culture,  including  both  the  '"high  cul- 
tures" of  the  Aztec  and  Mayas  and  the  tribal  cultures  of  various  regions;  present- 
day  mixtures  and  syntheses  in  physical  types,  customs,  and  institutions. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

128.  FOLK  CULTURES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  (Sociology  128)  (Folk- 
lore 128)    (3) . 

The  folk  culture  is  viewed  as  a  way  of  life  which  stands  midway  between  that 
of  the  "primitive"  tribal  native  and  that  of  the  urbanized  city-dweller. 
(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

129.  PEOPLES  OF  OCEANIA    (3).    Prerequisite,  Anthropology  41. 

The  development  of  culture  and  the  nature  of  recent  and  present-day  cultures 
in  native  Australia,  Melanesia,  Micronesia  and  Polynesia.  Indonesia  will  be  dis- 
cussed briefly. 

Fall.    Mr.  Gulick, 

130.  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA    (3). 

A  descriptive  study  of  the  culture  areas  of  North  America  at  the  time  of  Euro- 
pean contact,  with  emphasis  on  the  Southeast. 

Spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Johnson  and  Coe. 

131.  CULTURES  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA    (3). 

The  cultures  and  social  structures  of  southeast  Asia  including  recent  national- 
istic movements. 

Fall.   Mr.  Honigmann. 

132.  NATIVE  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA    (Folklore 

132)    (3). 

An  approach  to  the  understanding  of  South  America  in  ethnological  terms;  ab- 
original physical  types,  archaeology,  and  cultures  are  surveyed.  The  development 
of  modern  Latin  American  civilization  is  analyzed  against   this  background. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

135.  INTRODUCTION   TO   CULTURAL  SYMBOLISM    (3). 

A  consideration  of  the  patterned  means  by  which  people  in  various  cultures 
symbolize  their  basic  assumptions  about  life,  their  attitudes  and  emotions. 
Spring.    Mr.  Gulick. 

136.  COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  SELECTED  CULTURES 

(3). 

An  analysis  of  recurrent  systems  of  kinship  behavior,  local  grouping,  and  insti- 
tutional controls  in  a  number  of  non-industrial  cultures. 

Spring.    Mr.  Gulick. 

137.  CULTURES  OF  NORTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST   (3). 
Ecological  systems,  social,  religious  and  political  institutions  of  the  area,  with 

emphasis   on  geographical  and   historical   influences   and   on   current   acculturation 
problems. 

Fall.    Mr.  Gulick. 

185.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLKLORE  (Folklore  185)  (Comparative  Litera- 
ture 185)     (English  185)     (3)  . 

(See  Folklore  185  for  description.) 
Fall.    Mr.  Hudson. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

220.  THEORIES  OF  CULTURE    (Sociology  220)     (3) . 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  history  of  theory  in  cultural  anthropology  leading  to 
the  development  of  a  system  of  operational  principles  which  the  student  may 
apply  in  his  own  fieldwork  and  further  studies  involving  cultural  problems. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

221.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY    (Sociology  221) 

(3). 

Practical  exercises  and  discussion  cover  topics  of  role  taking,  observation,  inter- 
viewing, note  taking,  and  pattern  generalization. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Spring.   Mr.  Honigmann. 

229.  CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY   (Sociology  229)     (3) . 

A  scientific  analysis  of  the  influence  of  cultural  forms  on  the  individual  in  our 
own  and  other  societies,  considered  from  the  anthropological,  psychological,  and 
clinical  points  of  view. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

230.  RACE  AND  CULTURE  CONTACTS   (Sociology  230)     (Folklore  230)     (3) . 

An  analysis  of  acculturation  situations  arising  from  contacts  of  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent racial  or  cultural  heritages  in  America,  Africa,  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and 
other  areas. 

Spring.    Mr.  Johnson. 

234.  CULTURES  OF  NORTHERN  NORTH  AMERICA   (3) . 

Cultural  dynamics  as  manifested  in  the  lifeways  of  the  Indians,  Eskimo,  and 
white  settlers  of  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic.  Emphasis  on  contemporary  trends  and 
research  possibilities. 

Spring.   Mr.  Honigmann. 

301,302.  READING  AND  RESEARCH    (3  each  semester). 
Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

315,316.  READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  METHODOLOGY  (3  each  semes- 
ter) . 

Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

321,  322.  FIELD  RESEARCH    (3  each  semester)  . 
Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

327,  328.  SEMINAR  IN  SELECTED  TOPICS   (3  each  semester) . 
Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

341.  MASTER'S  THESIS    (3). 

Individual  research  in  a  selected  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
department. 

Fall  and  spring. 

342.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION    (3) . 

Individual  research  in  a  selected  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
department. 

Fall  and  spring. 
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^RECREATION  LEADERSHIP 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

For  descriptions  of  courses,  see  sections  on  General  Sociology, 
Rural  Sociology,  and  Anthropology. 

Required  courses    (in  addition  to  Sociology  51  and  Anthropology 

41): 

Sociology  56  How  to  Study  Society 
Sociology  75  Community  Organization 

Any  four  of  the  following: 

Sociology  173  Community   Recreation 

Sociology  176  Program  Planning  for  Community  Recreation 

Sociology  177  Administration  of  Recreation 

Sociology   178  Personnel  Practices  in  Organized  Recreation 

Sociology  179  Recreation  Areas,  Facilities  and  Social  Programs 

One  other  Sociology  elective 

After  fulfillment  of  divisional  and  non-divisional  requirements, 
for  majors  who  find  it  possible  to  take  extra  work  in  sociology,  the 
following  are  suggested:  Sociology  101,  128,  133,  153  or  186,  154  or 
183,  161,  166,  168,  169,  170,  180  or  181,  190  or  193,  191. 

In  order  to  receive  the  proper  professional  preparation,  especially 
for  work  in  (1)  the  field  of  administration  and  supervision,  and  (2) 
in  the  field  of  a  specialty,  the  student  should  have  at  least  one  year 
of  graduate  work.  In  addition  to  Sociology  173,  176,  177,  178,  and 
179,  all  of  which  are  courses  in  recreation  leadership,  for  which 
either  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit  can  be  received,  there  are 
Sociology  271,  321  and  341   strictly  at  the  graduate  level. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Sociology  with   major  emphasis  on  recrea- 
ation  leadership 

Since  this  is  a  graduate  degree  in  sociology,  the  student  must  have 
an  undergraduate  major  in  sociology  or  make  up  the  courses  for  such 
a  major  before  he  can  receive  credit  for  graduate  work  in  the  depart- 
ment. Formal  course  requirements  at  the  graduate  level  for  this  degree 
are: 

(1)  Six  courses  in  sociology,  two  of  which  must  be  Sociology  173 
and  208,  and  a  thesis. 

(2)  Three  courses  in  a  minor  field. 

Master  of  Science  in  Recreation  Administration 

This  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Rec- 
reation Administration  brings  together  several  related  disciplines  and 
offers  a  diversified  area  for  specialization.    A  common  core  of  courses 


*  Courses  in  Recreation  Leadership  carry  regular  designation   "Sociology"  on   registration   forms. 
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is  required.  The  minor  may  be  selected  from  not  more  than  two 
departments. 

The  program  is  domiciled  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  administered  by  advisers  who  are  members  of 
that  department.  For  advice  concerning  this  program,  prospective 
students  should  consult  the  advisers.  Application  for  admission  should 
be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

All  students  admitted  to  this  program  must  fulfill  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  (see  Graduate  Catalogue) . 
To  be  admitted  unconditionally,  applicants  will  be  required  to  have 
prerequisite  training  equivalent  to  an  undergraduate  major  in  one 
of  the  following:  dramatic  art,  physical  education,  education,  po- 
litical science,  recreation,  or  sociology.  In  addition,  Sociology  51 
(Introduction  to  Sociology)    or  its  equivalent  is  required. 

This  program  will  require  more  than  two  semesters  for  comple- 
tion. Ordinarily  two  semesters  and  a  twelve-week  summer  session  will 
suffice. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATISTICS 

Professors:  Harold  Hotelling,  Raj  Chandra  Bose,  *Samare,ndra  Nath  Roy 
Associate  Professors:   George  Edward  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Chairman,  -j-Wassily  Hoeff- 

DING 

Assistant  Professor:  Walter  Laws  Smith 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  college 
algebra. 

Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  of  statistical  inference.  The  role  of 
statistical  thinking  in  the  scientific  method.  Uses  and  limitations  of  inverse  prob- 
ability.  Modern  notions  of  statistical  tests  as  rules  of  inductive  behavior. 

Fall.    Mr.  Nicholson. 

101.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  I    (4) .    Corequisite,  integral  calculus. 
Fundamentals  of  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  statistical  data.    This  course, 

although   beginning  with   the  most   elementary   considerations,   is   intermediate   in 
character  and  is  designed  for  majors  and  minors  in  statistics. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.    Staff. 

102.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  II    (4) .    Prerequisite,  Statistics  101. 

A  continuation  of  Statistics  101.  These  two  courses  contain  the  minimum 
amount  of  statistical  methodology  required  of  all  majors  and  minors.  It  is  desir- 
able to  take  Statistics  134-135  concurrently  with  this  sequence. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.    Staff. 


•  Absent   on    leave,   spring    semester,    195  6. 
t  Absent  on   leave,   fall   semester,    1955-1956. 
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131.  PROBABILITY   (3).    Prerequisite,  advanced  calculus. 

A  first  course  in  modern  probability  theory.  Random  variables  and  sample 
spaces.  Probability  as  a  set  function.  Additive  and  multiplicative  laws.  Condi- 
tional probability.  Continuous  and  discontinuous  distributions.  Laws  of  large 
numbers  and  the  central  limit  theorem. 

Fall.  Staff. 

134.  STATISTICAL  THEORY  I    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  advanced  calculus. 
Fundamentals    of   the   modern    theory   of   statistics.     This    course    begins    with 

elementary   considerations   but   is   intermediate   in   character   and   is   designed   for 
majors  and  minors  in  statistics. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.    Staff. 

135.  STATISTICAL  THEORY  II    (5).    Prerequisite,  Statistics   134. 

A  continuation  of  Statistics  134.  These  two  courses  contain  the  basic  statistical 
theory  necessary  for  all  advanced  work  in  the  department.  It  is  desirable  to  take 
Statistics  101-102  concurrently  with  this  sequence.  Required  of  all  majors  and 
minors. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.   Staff. 

144.  CORRELATION,  CONTINGENCY,  AND  CHI  TESTS  (3) .  Prerequisite, 
Statistics  135;  corequisite,  Mathematics  147    (Matrices). 

Elements  of  the  theory  of  testing  composite  hypotheses.  Multivariate  normal 
populations;  total,  partial  and  multiple  correlations.  Singular  multivariate  distri- 
butions. Tests  of  independence,  homogeneity,  and  goodness  of  fit.  Contingency 
tables;  exact  tests  for  independence  and  the  chi  approximation.  Many-dimensional 
contingency  tests. 

Spring.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

182.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS  (Economics  182)  (3) .  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics   171    (Advanced   Calculus)  ;   corequisite,   Mathematics   147    (Matrices) . 

Perfect  and  imperfect  competition.  Monopoly.  Utility  vs.  ranking  of  prefer- 
ences. Relations  between  commodities.  General  equilibrium.  Effects  of  taxes  and 
controls  of  various  kinds.    Index  numbers. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)    Fall.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

183.  ADVANCED  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS  (Economics  183)  (3) .  Pre- 
requisites, Statistics  182  and  Mathematics  141    (Differential  Equations) . 

Dynamic  variations  in  the  economy.  Calculus  of  variations  and  stochastic  proc- 
ess theory  with  applications  to  economic  problems.  Valuation,  depreciation,  and 
depletion.   Most  profitable  rates  of  exploitation  of  mineral  and  biological  resources. 

(1956-1957  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

197.  POPULATION  STATISTICS  (Sociology  197)  (3) .  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Training  in  techniques  for  quantitative  research  with  population  data,  composi- 
tion characteristics,  making  of  population  estimates,  computation  and  standardiza- 
tion of  birth  and  death  rates,  construction  and  application  of  life  tables,  measure- 
ment of  migration. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 
Messrs.  Price  and  Nicholson. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

200.  APPLIED  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  I   (3).   Prerequisite,  Statistics  135. 

Relations  between  multiple  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  multivariate  analysis 
and  factor  analysis.  Tests  with  discriminant  functions.  The  generalized  Student 
ratio.    Use  of  roots  of  determinental  equations. 

Fall.    Mr.  Nicholson. 
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201.  APPLIED  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  II  (3) .   Prerequisite,  Statistics  200. 
Continuation    of    Statistics    200.     Statistical    inference    applied    to    classification 

problems.    Resolution  of  a  mixed  series  into  two  normal  components.    The  prob- 
lem of  three  or  more  groups.   Problems  of  optimum  selection.    The  concept  of  dis- 
tance and  the  problem  of  group  constellations. 
Spring.    Mr.  Nicholson. 

202.  METHODS  OF  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Statistics 
135. 

Optimum  distribution  of  effort,  theory  of  games,  linear  programming,  queue 
theory,  applied  probability,  recent  developments,  application  of  results  to  specific 
problems. 

Fall.   Mr.  Nicholson. 

203.  SELECTED  TECHNIQUES  OF  APPROXIMATION  (3) .  Prerequisite, 
advanced  calculus. 

The  method  of  steepest  descent  and  other  methods  of  approximating  integrals 
with  special  attention  to  integrals  occuring  in  probability  and  statistics.  Asympto- 
tic series.  Large-sample  approximations.  Orthogonal  polynomials  and  their  appli- 
cations to  numerical  quadrature,  interpolation  and  moment  problems. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Fall.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

208.  SAMPLE  SURVEY  THEORY    (3).    Prerequisite,  Statistics   134. 

Different  types  of  sampling  techniques  and  methods  of  estimation  with  reference 
to  finite  or  infinite  populations.  Non-response.  Optimum  allocation  of  resources. 
Different  types  of  surveys  with  illustrations. 

Fall.    Messrs.  Roy  and  Nicholson. 

210.  ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  I  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Statistics  135. 
Methods  of  analyzing  data  based  on  linear  and  non-linear  regression  models. 
Variance  components.    Errors  in  both  variables.    Relations  between  models. 

Fall.    Mr.  Nicholson. 

211.  ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  II   (3)  .   Prerequisite,  Statistics  210. 
Advanced  topics  in  the  analysis  of  design  and  experiments.    Transformations. 

Enumeration   data.    Discriminant   functions.     Heterogeneous   error   and   non-para- 
metric analysis. 

Spring.    Mr.  Nicholson. 

220.  THEORY  OF  ESTIMATION    (3).    Prerequisite,  Statistics  135  and  231. 
Sufficient   statistics.     Minimality.     Completeness.     Minimum    variance   estimates. 

Lower   bounds   to   variance   of   estimates.     Maximum    likelihood    estimation.     Best 
asymptotically    normal    estimates.     Minimum    chi-square.     Admissible,    Bayes,    and 
minimax  estimates.    Confidence  sets. 
Fall.    Mr.  Smith. 

221.  TESTS  OF  HYPOTHESES.    TWO-DECISION  RULES    (3).    Prerequisite, 

Statistics  220. 

Tests  as  rules  for  deciding  between  two  alternatives.  Tests  which  are  optimum 
in  various  respects.    Sequential   tests,    k-decision   problems. 

Spring.    Mr.  Hoeffding. 

222.  NONPARAMETRIC  INFERENCE  (3)  .   Prerequisite,  Statistics  135  and  231. 

Estimation  and  testing  when  the  functional  form  of  the  population  distribu- 
tion is  unknown.  Rank  and  sign  tests.  Tests  based  on  permutations  of  observations. 
Non  parametric  confidence  intervals  and  tolerance  limits. 

Spring.    Mr.  Hoeffding. 
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231.  ADVANCED  PROBABILITY    (3).    Prerequisite,  Statistics  131  or  134. 
Selected   topics   in   measure   and   integration   theory,   with   special   reference   to 

random  variables.    Properties  of  characteristic  functions.    Weak  and  strong  laws  of 
large  numbers.   Central  limit  theorems. 
Spring.    Mr.  Smith. 

232.  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  STATISTICAL  DECISION  (3)  .  Prerequisite, 
Statistics  231. 

Selected  topics  in  the  general  theory  of  statistical  decisions  based  on  the  work 
of  Abraham  Wald. 

Spring.   Mr.  Hoeffding. 

233.  LEAST  SQUARES  AND  TIME  SERIES  (3).  Prerequisites,  Statistics  134 
and  Mathematics   147    (Matrices) . 

The  classical  method  of  least  squares  and  modern  improvements  and  develop- 
ments. Interpretation  of  the  results  in  terms  of  probability.  Applications  to  social 
and  to  natural  sciences.  The  problem  of  observations  ordered  in  time.  Correla- 
tion and  regression  of  time  series.  Seasonal  variation  and  secular  trends.  Methods 
of  correcting  for  lack  of  independence  and  of  avoiding  fallacies. 

Fall.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

235.  STOCHASTIC  PROCESSES  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  (3)  .  Prereq- 
uisite, Statistics  135. 

Markov  chains  and  processes  in  discrete  and  continuous  time.  Diffusion  proces- 
ses. First  passage  times.  Renewal  theory.  Stationary  processes.  Spectral  and  pre- 
diction theory.    Evolutionary  processes. 

Spring.   Mr.  Smith. 

237.  TIME  SERIES  ANALYSIS    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Statistics  233. 

Analysis  of  data  involving  trends,  seasonal  variations,  cycles  and  serial  correla- 
tions. Periodograms  and  correlograms.  Exogenous  and  endogenous  cycles.  Sto- 
chastic difference  equations.  Tests  for  randomness.  Distributions  of  serial  corre- 
lation coefficients.    The  sinusoidal  limit  theorem. 

(1955-1956  and  alternate  years.)     Spring.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

250.  ADVANCED  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AND  COVARIANCE  WITH 
APPLICATIONS  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGNS.    Prerequisite,  Statistics  135. 

Unified  mathematical  theory  for  the  analysis  of  data  from  experimental  designs, 
including  split  plot  and  factorial  designs.  Analysis  of  covariance.  Multiple  classi- 
fied data.    Components  of  variance. 

Fall.    Mr.  Bose. 

251.  COMBINATORIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DESIGN  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

Prerequisite,  Statistics  250. 

Construction  of  orthogonal  Latin  squares,  balanced  and  partially  balanced  de- 
signs, confounded  and  fractionally  replicated  factorial  designs  and  orthogonal  arrays. 
Non-existence  proofs. 

Spring.    Mr.  Bose. 

260.  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  (3).  Prerequisites,  Statistics  135  and  Math- 
ematics 147   (Matrices) . 

Tests  and  confidence  intervals  in  multivariate  analysis  of  variance.  Association 
between  subsets  of  a  multivariate  normal  set.  The  rank  of  a  matrix.   Factor  analysis. 

Fall.   Mr.  Roy. 
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261.  ADVANCED  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Statistics 
260. 

Distribution  problems  connected  with  the  tests  and  confidence  intervals  dis- 
cussed in  Statistics  260  (Multivariate  Analysis)  .  The  power  functions  of  the  tests 
and  the  shortness  of  the  confidence  intervals  against  different  classes  of  alternatives. 
Some  applications,  especially  to  problems  in  sociology,  psychology  and  anthropology. 

Spring.    Mr.  Roy. 

300-301.  SEMINAR   IN   STATISTICAL   ANALYSIS    (3   each).    Prerequisite,   a 
course  requiring  Statistics  135  as  prerequisite. 
Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

310-311.  SEMINAR  IN  THEORETICAL  STATISTICS    (3  each).    Prerequisite, 
a  course  requiring  Statistics  135  as  prerequisite. 
Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

321-322.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS    (3  each). 
Fall  and  spring.   Staff. 

331-332.  ADVANCED  RESEARCH    (3  each)  . 

Fall  and  spring.    Staff. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

Professors:   D.  P.  Costello,   *R.  E.   Coker,  C.  D.  Beers,  W.  L.  Engels,  Maurice 

Whittinghill 
Associate  Professors:  C.  S.  Jones,  H.  E.  Lehman,  D.  G.  Humm,  C.  E.  Jenner,  M.  R. 

Carriker 
Research  Associate:   Catherine  Henley 
Teaching  Fellow:  Oscar  H.  Paris,  Jr. 
Graduate  Assistants:   Eloise  E.  Clark,  A.  C.  Allen,  J.  D.  Moore,  F.  K.  Parrish, 

L.  E.  Schacht 

For  the  A.B.  degree  with  major  in  zoology  there  are  required  at 
least  twenty  courses  of  junior  and  senior  standing,  distributed  as 
follows.  (1)  Six  to  eight  courses  in  zoology  of  the  level  of  41  or 
higher,  these  courses  to  include  Zoology  41,  42,  103,  104,  and  at  least 
two  additional  laboratory  courses.  (2)  Six  or  seven  courses  in  allied 
departments  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences,  to  include  Botany 
41,  at  least  two  courses  in  chemistry,  and  at  least  two  in  physics. 
Courses  numbered  below  21  may  not  be  counted  as  satisfying  this 
requirement.  (3)  Six  or  seven  courses  in  departments  outside  the 
Division  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  zoology  should  take  Zoology  41 
and  42  during  their  sophomore  year. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
read  the  general  statement  under  the  School  of  Education,  page  140. 

With  the  recommendation  of  the  department  and  the  approval 
of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  special  courses 


*  Kenan    Professor,    Emeritus. 
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and  direction  of  graduate  studies  may  be  offered  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research,  for  which  students  may 
consult  their  major  adviser. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1.  ELEMENTS  OF  HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY  (4).  Freshman  elec- 
tive. Zoology  1  and  Botany  1  are  offered  primarily  for  students  who  do  not  plan 
to  major  in  the  biological  sciences.  For  introductory  work  toward  a  major  or  for 
pre-professional  training,  refer  to  Zoology  41,  42  and  Botany  41,  42.  However, 
credit  for  Zoology  1  is  not  cancelled  by  the  completion  of  Zoology  41  or  42. 

Basic  similarities  of  all  living  organisms;  organ  systems  and  their  physiology; 
embryology,  genetics,  organic  evolution,  ecology;  survey  of  the  major  phyla. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  jail  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00.    Messrs.  Lehman,  Carriker,  Humm;  assistants. 

41.  INTRODUCTORY  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  (4).  No  prerequisite.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.  Zoology  41  and  42  are  planned  to  serve  general  cultural  needs 
and  to  meet  in  part  the  usual  pre-professional  requirements. 

Fundamentals  of  vertebrate  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  embryology,  classi- 
fication, and  homology. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $7.50.    Mr.  Jones;  assistants. 

42.  INTRODUCTORY  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES    (4)  . 

No  prerequisite.   Not  open  to  freshmen. 

Structure,  function,  relationships,  and  significance  of  invertebrate  animals;  and 
the  general  zoological  principles  of  mitosis,  meiosis,  genetics,  classification,  and 
organic  evolution. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$7.50.    Messrs.  Jenner,  Carriker;  assistants. 

46.  OCEANIC  ECOLOGY    (3)  .    No  prerequisite.    Not  open  to  freshmen. 

The  studv  of  the  seas:  history  of  oceanography;  the  chemical,  physical,  topo- 
graphic, and  geographic  features,  and  the  circulation,  as  such  conditions  affect 
biological  productivity  and  fisheries. 

Two  lecture  and  two  demonstration  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Carriker. 

72.  HUMAN  GENETICS    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  Zoology  42. 

An  elementary  study  of  biological  inheritance  in  man.  Effects  of  mutation,  se- 
lection, migration,  and  racial  mixture;  applications  of  genetics  to  medico-legal 
questions. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Whittinghill. 

78.  ANIMAL  EVOLUTION   (3)  .   Prerequisites,  Zoology  1,  or  Zoology  41  and  42. 

Organic  evolution  as  the  unifying  biological  concept:  historical  development; 
nature  of  evidence;  Danvinian  and  neo-Darwinian  concepts;  theories  of  mechanism; 
some  impacts  in  other  fields. 

Three  lecture  and  demonstration  hours  a  week,  spring.   Mr.  Jones. 

Note:  Courses  in  Directed  Teaching  in  High  School  Science  and  in  Materials 
and  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Science  will  be  found  under  the  School  of 
Education. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101, 102.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 
(4  each) . 

The  content  and  current  significance  of  some  major  fields  and  concepts  ot 
zoology,  e.g.,  morphology,  physiology,  embryology,  genetics,  evolution;  especially 
for  biology  and  general  science  teachers. 

Six  lecture  and  six  laboratory-demonstration  hours  a  week,  summer.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00  each.  Mr.  Jones. 

103.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY  (4) .  Prerequisites,  Zoology 
41  and  42. 

Lectures  on  the  structure  and  evolutionary  history  of  the  chief  organ  systems 
of  vertebrates.  Dissections  of  amphioxus,  petromyzon,  dogfish  head,  necturus,  and 
cat. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $12.50.  Mr. 
Engels. 

104.  VERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY  (4)  .  Prerequisites,  Zoology  103,  or  Zo- 
ology 41,  42  and  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Development  in  representative  vertebrates,  including  man;  special  study  of 
cleavage,  germ-layer  formation,  organogenesis,  and  extra-embryonic  membranes, 
using  frog,  chick,  and  pig. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00. 
Mr.  Lehman. 

105.  VERTEBRATE  HISTOLOGY  AND  MICROTECHNIQUE  (4) .  Prereq- 
uisites, Zoology  103  and  104,  or  Zoology  103  and  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

•  Exceptions  may  be  made  for  students  majoring  in  medical  technology. 

The  preparation  of  selected  tissues  and  organs  for  microscopic  examination; 
study  of  these  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  essentials  of  histology. 

One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.  Mr. 
Costello. 

109.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HYDROBIOLOGY  (4)  .  Prerequisites,  Zoology  41 
land  42. 

A  study  of  living  organisms  in  the  aquatic  habitat,  with  special  reference  to 
the  relation  of  animals  to  their  environment — physical,  chemical,  and  biological. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.  Mr. 
Jenner. 

1       110.  GENERAL  PARASITOLOGY    (4).    Prerequisites,  Zoology  41   and  42. 

A  study  of  classification,  structure,  and  life  cycles  of  parasites  of  invertebrates 
and  vertebrates,  including  man;  consideration  of  the  arthropods  which  cause  or 
transmit  disease. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50. 
Mr.  Whittinghill. 

111.  GENETICS   (4).   Prerequisite,  Zoology  42. 

The  principles  of  Mendelian  heredity,  linkage,  mutation,  population  mechanics, 
and  the  relation  between  genes  and  environment  in  development.  Laboratory  ex- 
periments with  Drosophila  and  maize. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.  Mr. 
Whittinghill. 


// 
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112.  VERTEBRATE  FIELD  ZOOLOGY   (4).    Prerequisite,  Zoology  41. 

An  introduction  to  the  natural  history  of  vertebrates.  Lectures  on  selected  topics. 
Laboratory  and  field  exercises  on  the  identification,  habits,  and  local  distribution  of 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  arid  field  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$7.50.    Mr.  Engels. 

118.  EXPERIMENTAL  MORPHOGENESIS  OF  VERTEBRATES  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Zoology  104. 

A  study  of  problems  in  vertebrate  development  relating  to  determination,  dif- 
ferentiation, organogenesis,  and  regeneration,  including  the  concepts  of  dependent 
development,  tissue  affinities,  gradients,  and  fields. 

Three  lecture  or  discussion  hours  a  week,  spring.    Mr.  Lehman. 

120.  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMALS  (4) .  Prerequisites,  Zoology  41 
and  42. 

Fundamental  chemical  and  physical  principles  as  applied  to  living  systems;  the 
comparative  physiology  of  osmosis,  permeability,  movement,  respiration,  digestion, 
excretion,  and  nervous  transmission. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.  Mr. 
Humm. 

146.  MARINE  ECOLOGY    (4)  .    Prerequisites,  Zoology  41  and  42. 

An  introductory  study  of  oceanography  as  it  pertains  to  the  ecology  of  marine 
organisms;  consideration  of  biological  productivity  and  fisheries  problems.  Guest 
lectures  by  members  of  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research. 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  and  two  two-day  field  trips  to 
the  coast,  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  Carriker. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

206,207.  MORPHOLOGY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  INVERTE- 
BRATES  (5  each) . 

Dissection  and  microscopic  study  of  selected  types,  with  consideration  of  life 
histories  and  phylogeny.    Basic  course  for  all  graduate  work  in  zoology. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Laboratory  fee, 
$7.50  a  semester.    Mr.  Beers. 

209,210.  EXPERIMENTAL  EMBRYOLOGY  (5  each).  Prerequisite,  Zoology 
104. 

The  study  of  fertilization,  cell-lineage,  differentiation,  and  regeneration  of  in- 
vertebrates and  vertebrates  from  the  experimental  viewpoint. 

Five  lecture,  seminar  and  demonstration  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Mr. 
Costello. 

212.  HYDROBIOLOGY    (3).    Prerequisite,  Zoology    109. 

The  study  of  aquatic  organisms  and  environments,  with  attention  restricted  to 
a  particular  topic,  as  a  small  group  of  animals,  a  limited  set  of  habitats,  or  special 
phenomena  of  behavior. 

Six  laboratory  and  conference  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.  Mr. 
Tenner. 

213.  ADVANCED  MARINE  ECOLOGY  (3) .   Prerequisites,  Zoology  109  and  146. 
A  study  of  the  organisms  of  coastal  waters  in  relation  to  their  physical,  chemical, 

and  biotic  environments. 

Six  lecture,  seminar,  or  laboratory  hours  a  week,  and  one  or  more  field  trips  to 
the  coast,  spring.   Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.    Mr.  Carriker. 
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215.  PROTOZOOLOGY    (3) . 

Introduction  to  research  in  protozoology.  The  collection,  identification,  and  cul- 
ture of  selected  types,  chiefly  free-living;  microtechnical  methods;  survey  of  current 
literature. 

Six  laboratory  and  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall.   Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.   Mr.  Beers. 

220.  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY  (4) .  Prerequisites,  Zoology  120  and  organic 
chemistry. 

The  physico-chemical  aspects  of  protoplasm,  including  permeability,  surface 
tension,  pH,  cellular  metabolism,  and  other  measurable  properties  of  living  cells. 

Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  and  problem  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory 
fee,  $10.00.   Mr.  Humm. 

222.  ADVANCED  GENETICS    (3).    Prerequisite,  Zoology  111. 

The  effects  of  chemical  agents  in  the  environment  upon  inheritance.  Reports 
from  the  literature  chiefly  upon  chemical  mutagenesis.  Laboratory  experiments  on 
the  chemical  induction  of  crossing  over. 

Six  laboratory  and  conference  hours  a  week,  spring.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.  Mr. 
Whittinghill. 

223.  RADIATION  GENETICS   (3).    Prerequisite,  Zoology   111. 

Study  of  the  action  upon  living  cells  of  irradiation  by  X-rays,  neutrons,  infrared, 
ultraviolet,  and  other  forms  of  radiation.  Crossing  over  and  mutations  are  empha- 
sized. 

Three  lecture  or  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall.    Mr.  Whittinghill. 

330.  RESEARCH  IN  PROTOZOOLOGY    (3  or  more) . 
Mr.  Beers. 

331.  RESEARCH  IN  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY   (3  or  more)  . 
Mr.  Beers. 

332.  RESEARCH  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  CYTOLOGY   (3  or  more)  . 
Mr.  Costello. 

333.  RESEARCH  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  EMBRYOLOGY  OF  INVERTE- 
BRATES   (3  or  more) . 

Mr.  Costello. 

334.  RESEARCH  IN  CELL  PHYSIOLOGY   (3  or  more) . 
Mr.  Humm. 

335.  RESEARCH  IN  HYDROBIOLOGY   (3  or  more)  . 
Mr.  Jenner. 

336.  RESEARCH  IN  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY   (3  or  more)  . 
Mr.  Engels. 

337.  RESEARCH  IN  GENETICS    (3  or  more)  . 
Mr.  Whittinghill. 

338.  RESEARCH   IN    PHYSIOLOGY   OF   LOWER   INVERTEBRATES    (3   or 

more) . 

Mr.  Jones. 
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339.  RESEARCH  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  EMBRYOLOGY  OF  VERTEBRATES 

(3  or  more) . 
Mr.  Lehman. 

340.  RESEARCH  IN  MARINE  ECOLOGY   (3  or  more) . 
Mr.  Carriker. 

Courses  330  through  340  are  designed  for  applicants  for  advanced  degrees.  The 
work  of  each  of  these  courses  may  be  continued  for  two  or  more  semesters  under 
the  same  course  number.  Each  course  six  or  more  laboratory  and  conference  hours 
a  week,  fall  and  spring.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  3  semester  hours. 


Part  Five 

DIVISIONS,  INSTITUTES, 
ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  FOUNDATIONS 


♦Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

-(-Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

JWiixiam  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill 

The  President  and  Chancellor  head  each  of  the  divisions,  institutes, 
and  organizations  listed  in  Part  V  except  the  foundations. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Russell  Marvin  Grumman,  B.H.,  Director 

Charlf.s   Fremont   Milner,   A.M.   in    Educ,   Associate   Director   and   Professor   of 

Education  in  Extension 
Edgar  Ralph  Rankin,  A.M.,  Head,  Department  of  School  Relations 
William  John  McKee,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  in  Extension   Teaching 

and  Supervisor  of  Correspondence  Instruction 
Dwight  Carroll  Rhyne,  A.M.,  Assistant  Director  and  Instructor  of  Political  Science 

in  Extension   Teaching 
Norman  Cordon,  Mus.D.,  Director,  North  Carolina  Music  Program 

§The  Administrative  Board 

Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Director  of  the  Institute 

for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Albert  Coates,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment 
Norman  Cordon,  Mus.D.,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Music  Program 
Oliver  Kelly  Cornwell,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Wesley  Critz  George,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology 
Earl  Horace  Hartsell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  the 

Bureau  of  English  Extension 
Samuel  Huntincton  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology  and  Research 

Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Arnold  Kimsey  King,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School 
5turgis  Elleno  Leavitt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies 


*  Resigned,   November    14.    1955. 
t  Acting   President   until   March    1,    1956. 
t  Acting  President  beginning  March    1,    1956. 

§  The  Chancellor,  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  the  Dean   of  Student   Affairs   are  ex   officio 
nembers  of  the  Board. 
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Harold  Diedrich  Meyer,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  R.S.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Director  of  the  All-University  Division  of  Recreation 

Charles  Fremont  Milner,  A.M.  in  Educ,  Associate  Director  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision and  Professor  of  Education  in  Extension 

Guy  Berryman  Phillips,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session 

Samuel  Selden,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  and  Director  of  the  Carolina  Play- 
makers 

Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  A.B.,  B.Litt.  (Oxon.) ,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of 
the  General  College 

Louis  Round  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Library  Science 
and  Administration 

Rex  Shelton  Winslow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Services  and  Research 

Harry  DeMerle  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations 

Earl  Wynn,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures,  and  Director 
of  the  Communication  Center 

Heads  of  Bureaus  and  Institutes 

John  Volney  Allcott,  M.A.,  Art  Extension 

Kenneth  Murchison  McIntyre,  M.Ed.,  Audio-Visual  Education 

John  William  Parker,  A.M.,  Community  Drama 

Glen  Haydon,  Ph.D.,  Community  Music 

Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Community  Organization 

Mary  Elizabeth  Henry,  A.B.,  Correspondence  Instruction 

Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Economic  and  Social  Surveys 

H.  Arnold  Perry,  Ed.D.,  Educational  Research  and  Service 

Mrs.  Louise  Pendergraft,  School  Tests  and  Materials  Office 

Earl  Horace  Hartsell,  Ph.D.,  English  Extension 

Harry  DeMerle  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations 

Norman  Cordon,  Mus.D.,  Institute  of  Opera 

Harold  Diedrich  Meyer,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  R.S.D.,  L.H.D.,  Recreation 

Edgar  Ralph  Rankin,  A.M.,  School  Relations 

Heads  of  Cooperative  Services 

Rex  Shelton  Winslow,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research 
Earl  Wynn,  M.S.,  Director,  The  Communication   Center 

Mary  C.  Hopkins,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Head,  Extension  Department  University  Library 
Lindsay   Jackson   Perry,   M.A.,  Executive  Secretary,  North    Carolina  High  Schoo, 

Athletic  Association 
Benjamin  Swalin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music  in  Extension  and  Director  of  the  Nortf 

Carolina  Symphony  Society 
Emory  S.  Hunt,  A.B.,  Administrative  Assistant  for  Continuation  Education,  Schoo 

of  Medicine 

General  Statement 

By  means  of  correspondence  instruction,  television  and  radio,  ex 
tension  classes,  non-credit  adult  education  programs,  library  service 
audio-visual  education,  lectures,  interscholastic  activities,  the  fine  arts 
and  publications,  the  University  is  relating  itself  closely  with  the  lif< 
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I  of  North  Carolina.  The  University  campus  is  now  virtually  conter- 
minous with  the  boundaries  of  the  commonwealth. 

Starting  as  a  Bureau  of  Extension  in  1912  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  former  University  Librarian,  the  idea  of  University 
extension  was  clarified  and  expanded  during  the  administration  of 
the  late  President  Edward  Kidder  Graham.  In  1921,  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion, the  work  was  organized  as  a  major  division  of  the  University  by 
President  Harry  W.  Chase. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  November,  1931,  former  President  of  the 
University,  Frank  Porter  Graham  defined  the  purposes  of  university 
extension  thus:  "It  is  the  function  of  the  state  university  not  only  to 
find  its  bits  of  truth  and  teach  the  truth  gathered  from  scholars  every- 
where, but  to  carry  the  truth  to  the  people  that  they  may  take  it  in- 
to their  lives  and  help  to  make  it  prevail  in  world  affairs.  It  is  the 
ideal  of  the  University  Extension  Division  to  make  the  resources  of 
the  universities,  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  findings  of  the 
social  scientists  available  for  the  people  of  the  commonwealth." 

The  Extension  Division  is  the  administrative  agency  through  which 
are  conducted  the  extension  activities  of  all  the  University's  depart- 
ments. Within  recent  years,  moreover,  the  Division  has  developed 
programs  of  adult  education.  Other  educational  services  are  being 
offered  men  and  women  whose  formal  schooling  has  ended  but  who 
still  desire  to  continue  their  education  regardless  of  higher  academic 
awards.  In  meeting  the  demands  of  this  group,  the  future  of  the 
University  Extension  Division  as  an  agency  for  adult  education  holds 
the  greatest  promise  of  development. 

Separate  catalogues  and  announcements  of  the  various  services  are 
published  by  the  University  Extension  Division,  including  Corre- 
spondence Instruction,  Audio-Visual  Materials  for  Schools,  Colleges, 
Churches,  and  Adult  Study  Groups,  Program  Services,  School  Tests 
and  Materials,  etc. 

Bureau  of  Art  Extension 

The  Department  of  Art  offers,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division,  extension  classes  and  correspondence  courses  in  the 
history  and  appreciation  of  art.  Institutes  on  art  education  are  spon- 
sored jointly  with  other  state  agencies  and  organizations.  A  lecture 
service  is  available.  Circulating  art  exhibits  may  be  secured  on  a  loan 
basis.  The  annual  North  Carolina  School  Art  Exhibition  is  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Woman's  College. 

All  of  the  special  exhibitions  in  the  Person  Hall  Art  Gallery  are 
open  to  the  general  public. 
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Bureau  of  Audio- Visual  Education 

The  audio-visual  materials  and  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual 
Education  are  available  to  all  schools,  colleges,  civic  groups,  and  other 
agencies  on  a  non-profit  basis.  The  services  are  designed  primarily  to 
aid  any  group  with  the  selection,  distribution,  and  utilization  of 
educational  films  and  other  audio-visual  materials  to  fit  their  needs. 
A  recent  development  which  provides  duplication  of  magnetic  tape 
recordings  has  been  added. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Education  now  operates  an  adult  film 
project  in  conjunction  with  the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission. 
Films  for  community  programs,  business  and  industry  and  other  adult 
groups  are  made  available  each  month  to  a  number  of  public  libraries 
participating  in  this  project.  These  films  cover  such  subjects  as  human 
relations,  fine  arts,  international  affairs,  and  personnel  relations.  Any- 
one interested  in  this  service  will  be  furnished  detailed  information 
on  request. 

A  Film  Forum  on  World  Affairs  is  sponsored  for  adult  groups  by 
the  University  Extension  Division.  The  film  forum  consists  of  meetings 
in  each  of  which  a  film  is  shown  to  focus  attention  on  one  major 
issue  of  American  foreign  policy  or  a  problem  of  world  peace. 
Film  forums  in  areas  such  as  music,  art,  and  human  relations  may 
be  arranged  on  request  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  groups. 

The  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Education  is  also  prepared  to  offer 
advisory  services  and  information  on  other  types  of  film  discussion 
programs,  audio-visual  materials,  equipment,  and  services.  The  film 
rental  services  are  described  in  the  University  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XXXV  No.  1,  "Audio-Visual  Materials  for  Schools,  Colleges,  Church- 
es, and  Adult  Study  Groups." 

Bureau  of  Class  Instruction 

Extension  courses  in  regular  University  subjects  are  offered  in 
communities  throughout  the  state.  These  courses  are  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University  faculty  and,  when  all  requirements  are  met,  give 
the  same  credit  as  courses  in  residence.  Those  not  wishing  degree 
credit  are  also  eligible  to  enroll  in  extension  classes.  The  classes  usual- 
ly meet  one  evening  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks.  An  individual  or  group 
wishing  to  organize  an  extension  class  should  make  written  applica- 
tion to  the  University  Extension  Division,  giving  the  following  infor- 
mation: probable  number  of  enrollments,  academic  qualifications  of 
persons  who  wish  to  join  the  class,  course  desired,  when  and  where  the 
class  wishes  to  meet,  and  who  will  have  charge  of  local  arrangements. 
The  services  of  a  full-time  Professor  of  Education  in  Extension 
Teaching  are  available  for  graduate  instruction  and  other  professional 
services  in  county  and  city  school  systems. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Education,  the  Division  ad- 
ministers the  Charlotte  Graduate  Center. 

Bureau  of  Community  Drama 

The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Drama  are  available 
to  all  schools,  colleges,  and  communities  throughout  the  state.  Sug- 
gestions and  advice  on  play  production  and  direction  may  be  obtained 
from  this  bureau. 

Assistance  is  given  in  organizing,  play  selecting,  the  designing  and 
making  of  scenery,  costuming,  and  make-up  and  lighting.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  assistance  in  the  direction  of  a  chosen  play. 

The  bureau  has  at  its  disposal  more  than  two  thousand  volumes 
of  playbooks,  books  on  acting,  play  production,  little  theatre  organ- 
ization, playwriting,  stagecraft,  lighting,  costuming,  make-up,  etc. 
These  are  loaned  upon  payment  of  the  postage  and  packing  charges. 
By  giving  practical  assistance  to  those  interested  in  writing  and  pro- 
ducing plays,  the  bureau  is  seeking  to  promote  and  encourage  dra- 
matic art  in  the  schools  and  communities  of  North  Carolina  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  writing  of  native  drama. 

The  Head  of  the  Bureau  serves  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Carolina  Dramatic  Association. 

Bureau  of  Community  Music 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  the  following  services:  (1)  lead- 
ership for  community  sings;    (2)    formation  of  community  choruses; 

(3)  lectures  on  public  school  and  community  music;  (4)  piano,  violin, 
organ,  and  chamber  music  recitals;    (5)    advisory  service  to  schools; 

(6)  concerts  by  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Symphonic 
Band,  and  the  University  Glee  Clubs;  (7)  extension  courses  in  music 
appreciation;    (8)   annual  clinics  for  piano  teachers. 

Bureau  of  Community   Organization 

The  services  of  this  bureau  consist  of  consultation  and  assistance 
to  North  Carolina  localities  in  the  expanding  field  of  community 
organization.  Cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  alike  are  facing 
serious  problems  of  community  coordination  and  effective  citizen  ac- 
tion for  community  improvement.  A  number  of  localities  already  have 
community  councils  or  councils  of  social  agencies  to  help  meet  these 
needs. 

Plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Organization  include  the  prep- 
aration of  materials  for  local  leaders,  conferences  and  institutes,  as- 
sistance in  local  fact  finding,  demonstration  projects,  a  state-wide 
advisory  committee  on  Community  Organization,  and  collaboration 
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with  national  agencies  and  with  community  organization  programs 
in  other  states. 

The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  cooperates  with  the 
Bureau  in  conducting  research  activities. 

Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction 

All  information  and  regulations  concerning  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  the  University  are  contained  in  the  Catalogue  of  Corre- 
spondence Instruction  issued  separately.  This  includes  information 
for  those  interested  in  adult  education  and  those  desiring  courses  for 
degree  credit  or  teachers'  certification  credit.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  accepts  30  semester  hours'  extension  credit  toward  an  under- 
graduate degree.  It  is  expected  that  the  last  year's  work  will  be 
taken  in  residence.    Special  cases  will  be  handled  individually. 

At  least  one  course  each  semester  is  supplemented  by  television 
lectures  over  station  WUNC-TV,  Channel  4. 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Surveys 

For  years  the  staff  in  Rural  Sociology  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology  of  the  University  has  been  collecting  data  on 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  North  Carolina.  This  material  is 
available  through  loans  from  the  library,  articles  in  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  News  Letter,  and  bulletins  which  record  the  results 
of  a  number  of  county  surveys.  The  News  Letter,  which  is  edited  by 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science,  appears  fifteen  times  each  year. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service 

The  bureau  is  maintained  through  the  cooperation  of  the  School 
of  Education.  The  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  offer 
to  the  state  the  following  services:  educational  tests  and  measurements; 
school  surveys;  teachers'  appointments;  advice  and  counsel  with  ref- 
erence to  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  general  administrative 
problems. 

School  Tests  and  Materials  Office 

Most  of  the  better  known  and  most  valuable  standardized  school 
tests  are  collected  here  for  prompt  distribution  at  publishers'  prices. 
Both  time  and  transportation  costs  of  these  tests  may  be  saved  by 
ordering  from  this  office. 

A  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of 
Education  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  evaluating  new  publica- 
tions and  in  approving  those  best  suited  to  meet  specific  needs  in  dif- 
ferent school  situations. 
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A  catalogued  listing  of  tests  and  materials  may  be  had  upon  re- 
quest by  writing  to,  School  Tests  and  Materials  Office,  Box  1050, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Bureau  of  English  Extension 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  English,  the  Division  con- 
ducts professional  services  for  teachers  of  high  school  English.  The 
North  Carolina  High  School  English  Institute  is  held  each  summer. 
The  head  of  the  Bureau  serves  as  executive  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  English  Teachers  Association  and  managing  editor  of  the 
North  Carolina  English  Teacher. 

Services  to  teachers  and  students  of  English  provided  by  the  Bureau 
include:  (1)  Publication  and  distribution  of  the  North  Carolina 
English  Teacher  (four  regular  issues  and  the  annual  Student  Issue) . 
About  1,300  teachers  and  2,100  students  are  served  directly  by  the 
publication.  (2)  Professional  meetings  and  conferences  with  estimat- 
ed combined  attendance  of  over  1,000.  (3)  Committee  activities  of 
the  North  Carolina  English  Teachers  Association,  co-ordinated  by 
the  Bureau.  (4)  Maintenance  of  exchange  service  with  other  state 
and  regional  associations.  (5)  Answering  inquiries.  (6)  Keeping 
permanent  records  of  English-teaching  activities. 

Institute  of  Industrial  Relations 

Established  in  the  spring  of  1946,  the  Institute  serves  as  the  co- 
ordinating agency  of  the  University  and  the  Extension  Division  for 
the  promotion  and  direction  of  educational  programs  in  labor-man- 
agement relations  and  programs  of  workers'  education.  Short  courses, 
workshops,  and  institutes  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  both  management  and  labor  organizations. 

Bureau  of  Lectures,  Short  Courses,  and  Institutes 

The  University  conducts  a  lecture  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing schools,  civic  clubs,  and  other  oganizations  in  obtaining  speak- 
ers and  public  forum  leaders.  Addresses  for  special  occasions,  such 
as  school  and  college  commencements,  are  also  arranged  upon  appli- 
cation. 

No  fee  for  lecture  service  is  charged,  but  the  traveling  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  lecturer  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  organization 
for  which  the  lecture  is  made.  Lecture  courses  and  public  forum  pro- 
grams also  may  be  arranged.  An  Extension  Bulletin  on  "Program 
Services"  is  available  without  charge. 

From  time  to  time  the  University  has  held  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
at  other  places  short  courses  or  institutes  for  various  organizations  and 
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groups.  These  consist  of  an  intensive  training  program  or  course 
ranging  in  duration  from  one  day  to  two  weeks.  The  program  is 
composed  of  a  specialized  series  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  demon- 
strations directed  by  leading  speakers  and  teachers  secured  from  the 
faculty  of  the  University  and  from  the  state  and  nation.  Short  courses 
have  been  offered  to  public  health  nurses,  welfare  workers,  parents, 
realtors,  photographers,  bankers,  insurance  agents,  members  of  the 
State  Press  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  and  other 
organizations. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  the  Division  will  be  glad 
to  aid  other  organizations  or  groups  in  arranging  for  a  short  course, 
institute,  special  meeting,  or  convention. 

North  Carolina  Music  Program  and 
Institute  of  Opera 

The  services  of  Dr.  Norman  Cordon,  formerly  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Association,  are  available  to  schools,  colleges,  churches, 
and  other  community  and  state  organizations.  Cooperative  services 
have  been  given  to  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society,  the  Car- 
olina Folk  Festival,  the  Chapel  Hiil  Concert  Series,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Home  Demonstration  Clubs,  and  the  Grass  Roots 
Opera  Company  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

The  radio  program  "Let's  Listen  to  Opera"  is  being  broadcast 
weekly  over  station  WUNC-FM  and  station  WMIT-FM  to  largt 
appreciative  audiences. 

Dr.  Cordon  also  conducts  the  Opera  Film  Forum  as  a  part  oi 
the  Division's  adult  education  program. 

Bureau  of  Recreation 

This  bureau  offers  service  in  public  recreation  and  leisure  time 
problems  through  the  department  of  Sociology.  Bibliographies  anc 
reading  lists  on  the  subject  of  sociology,  community  organizations 
etc.,  are  provided  upon  request.  The  Bureau  Head  serves  as  Con 
sultant  to  the  North  Carolina  Recreation  Commission. 

Bureau  of  School  Relations 

The  University  Extension  Division,  through  this  bureau,  offer 
service  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state  by  means  of  annual  contests  ii 
debating,  public  speaking,  and  academic  subjects,  and  through  th< 
agency  of  the  North  Carolina  Scholastic  Press  Institute. 

The  North  Carolina  High  School  Debating  Union  is  the  mediun 
through  which  assistance  in  debate  is  offered.  This  organization  wa 
established    in    1912-13.     Approximately   one    hundred   high    school 
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discuss  some  important  question  each  year.  The  district  winners 
come  to  the  University  in  the  spring  to  compete  in  the  final  con- 
test for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

The  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program  was 
started  during  the  school  year  1946-47.  About  two  hundred  high 
schools  have  participated  annually  in  the  discussion  of  such  subjects 
as:  "What  is  the  Responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  World  Af- 
fairs?"; "How  Can  We  Help  to  Build  World  Peace  in  the  Atomic 
Age?";  "What  Have  Been  the  Achievements  and  What  Are  the  Pros- 
pects of  the  United  Nations?";  "How  Can  the  United  Nations  Pre- 
vent Communist  Aggression  and  Preparation  for  Aggression?";  and 
"The  Future  of  the  United  Nations  in  Helping  to  Build  World 
Peace." 

The  high  school  contests  in  academic  subjects  are  conducted  joint- 
ly by  this  bureau  and  by  the  several  University  departments  con- 
cerned. Academic  contests  are  conducted  in  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  Tuition  scholarships  for  one  year  in  the 
University  are  now  offered  to  the  winning  students  in  these  contests. 

Approximately  250  high  school  students  and  faculty  advisers  come 
to  the  University  in  the  fall  for  the  twTo-day  sessions  of  the  annual 
North  Carolina  Scholastic  Press  Institute. 

COOPERATIVE   SERVICES 
Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research 

Extension  of  educational  resources  of  the  University  to  business 
and  industry  is  accomplished  by  means  of  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  (See  section  of  catalogue  on  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  for  a  description  of  this  agency.)  The  Ex- 
tension Division  sponsors  and  services  the  adult  education  program 
for  businessmen  developed  by  the  Bureau. 

The  most  frequent  components  of  this  program  are  "Management 
Institutes"  which  are  conducted  annually  in  conjunction  with  trade 
associations  of  various  lines  of  business  such  as  bankers,  realtors, 
wholesalers,  furniture  dealers,  etc. 

The  program  also  includes  conferences  and  short  courses  in  func- 
tional areas  of  business  management  such  as  accounting,  personnel, 
production,  and  insurance.  These  are  conducted  both  on  and  off  the 
campus  for  the  benefit  of  business  firms  irrespective  of  trade  lines. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  has  reserved  specially 
equipped  rooms  and  facilities  for  adult  education  programs.  A  branch 
office  of  the  Extension  Division  has  been  established  in  these  facilities 
to  enable  it  to  render  service  more  effectively. 
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The  Communication  Center 

The  Communication  Center  is  primarily  a  laboratory  to  the  De- 
partment of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures.  Through  such 
services,  however,  as  WUNC  radio,  recording,  graphic  presentation, 
and  still  photography  the  Communication  Center  provides  an  ex- 
tension of  the  University  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  (See  Com- 
munication Center  pp.  394.)  By  means  of  these  communication  tools 
and  WUNC-TV,  much  of  the  University's  vast  well  of  knowledge  may 
be  visualized,  auralized,  and  distributed  through  North  Carolina, 
providing  thus  a  wider  educational  opportunity  for  those  who  wish 
to  learn. 

Extension  Department,  University  Library 

The  aim  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  Library 
is  to  encourage  discussion  of  current  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  study  of  good  literature.  Refer- 
ence material  is  supplied  for  such  study. 

One  section  renders  assistance  with  programs  and  reference  ma- 
terial, usually  of  a  literary  nature,  to  women's  clubs  and  study  groups, 
for  which  service  a  small  charge  is  made.  Another  section  renders 
assistance  to  schools,  both  students  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  other 
individuals  not  organized  in  group  study.  This  material  is  usually 
on  current  problems  of  a  political,  social,  or  economic  nature. 

! 

North  Carolina  Hieh  School  Athletic  Association 

The  North  Carolina  High  School  Athletic  Association  is  the 
agency  through  which  assistance  in  athletics  is  offered.  This  associa- 
tion conducts  state  high  school  contests  in  football,  basketball,  base- 
ball, track,  swimming,  six-man  football,  golf,  and  tennis.  The  high 
schools  compete  in  districts  for  the  honor  of  representing  the  eastern 
and  western  sections  of  the  state,  and  the  teams  winning  the  sectional 
contests  meet  in  the  finals  to  determine  state  championships. 

North  Carolina  Symphony  Society 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Swalin,  Director  of  the  Symphony  Society  and 
Conductor  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  also  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  in  Extension.  The  North  Carolina  Symphony  re- 
ceives a  biennial  appropriation  from  the  General  Assembly,  and  is 
a  cooperating  service  of  the  University  Extension  Division.  Its  head- 
quarters are  on  the  campus  of  the  University  and  the  Director  of  the 
Extension  Division  is  President  of  the  Symphony  Society. 
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Division  of  Health  Affairs 

In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  the  Extension 
Division  conducts  postgraduate  medical  and  dental  courses  both  on 
and  off  the  campus.  Short  refresher  courses,  workshops,  and  con- 
ferences for  public  health  officials,  nurses,  health  educators,  dieti- 
tians and  other  professional  groups  are  held  each  year.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  the  development  of  a  Pharmacy  extension  program, 
in  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


DIVISION  OF  HEALTH  AFFAIRS 

The  Division  of  Health  Affairs  of  the  University  includes  the 
Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Public  Health,  Nursing,  and  Pharmacy, 
and  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital.  It  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  integrating  and  correlating  the  work  of  these  profes- 
sional schools  and  the  hospital  in  their  teaching  and  research  pro- 
grams within  the  University.  Equally  important,  the  Division  through 
its  Administrator  and  Advisory  Board  will  attempt  to  correlate  the 
teaching,  research,  and  service  functions  of  the  University  Health 
Center  with  the  hospital  and  health  agencies  and  services  through- 
out the  state. 

Administratively  the  Division  is  under  the  direction  of  a  full-time 
medical  administrator,  with  an  Advisory  Board  on  which  are  the 
deans  of  the  various  professional  schools  concerned  and  the  Director 
of  the  Hospital. 

Advisory  Board 

Henry   Toole   Clark,  Jr.,   A.B.,   M.D.,   Administrator  of   the  Division   of  Health 

Affairs 
Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
John  Charles  Brauer,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
Robert  Randall  Cadmus,   A.B.,   M.D.,  Director  of   the  North    Carolina   Memorial 

Hospital 
Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble,  R.N.,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Edward  Grafton   McGavran,  A.B.,   M.D.,   M.P.H.,  Dean   of  the   School  of  Public 

Health 
Ernest  Harvey  Wood,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  Medical  Board  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Memorial  Hospital 
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THE  ALL-UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  OF  RECREATION 

*Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

tHARRis  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 

JWilliam  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill 

Carey  Hoyt  Bostian,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering 

Edward  Kidder  Graham,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Woman's  College 

Harold  D.  Meyer,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  R.S.D.,  L.H.D.,  Director 

Advisory  Board 

C.  Horace  Hamilton  Thomas  I.  Hines 

Oliver  K.  Cornwell  Ethel  L.  Martus 

Dorothy  Davis  Harold  D.  Meyer 

Samuel  Selden 

The  All-University  Division  of  Recreation  was  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1947.  The  growth  of  recreation  throughout  the 
nation,  and  the  demand  for  recreation  leaders,  centered  interest  in 
the  University  on  its  responsibility  to  train  leaders  for  this  field.  For 
some  time  in  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  there  has  been  opportunity 
to  train  for  recreation  leadership.  At  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering,  curriculum  interest  is  centered  around  the  training 
of  leaders  for  recreation  in  industry  and  rural  life.  The  course  in- 
terest at  the  Woman's  College  is  in  the  training  of  community  recre- 
ation leaders  and  workers  in  youth-serving  agencies. 

The  All-University  Division  is  designed  to  coordinate  services, 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  curricula,  and  integrate  programs 
and  activities. 

The  Division  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina 
Recreation  Commission  and  the  North  Carolina  Recreation  Society. 


COMMUNICATION   CENTER 

Earl  Wynn,  Director 

§Robert  F.  Schenkkan,  Associate  Director,  Programming 

Ross  Scroggs,  Associate  Director,  Electronics,  Graphics,  Photography 

John  S.  Clayton,  Assistant  Director,  Production 

John  M.  Ehle,  Assistant  Director,  Writing 

Sarah  Ross  Hampton,  Assistant  Director,  Finance 

Mack  Preslar,  Assistant  Director,  Operations  Manager 

John  E.  Young,  Assistant  Director,  Manager  WUNC 

Marion  Davis,  Secretary 


*  Resigned,   November    14.    1955. 
t  Acting    President    until    March    1,    1956. 
J  Acting   President   beginning   March    1,    1956. 
§  Resigned   July.    1955. 
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Communication  Standing  Committee 

Russell  Marvin  Grumman,  Chairman 

O.    K.    CORNWELL  *EARL    SLOCUM 

S.  H.  Hobbs  *W.  S.  Spearman 

Norman  W.  Mattis  |William  S.  Newman 

Earl  Wynn  fNoRVAL  N.  Luxon 

The  Communication  Center  functions  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  and  as  a  pro- 
duction agency  for  the  University  and  the  state.  It  operates  an  FM 
educational  radio  station,  WUNC;  a  photographic  laboratory;  a 
graphics  laboratory;  radio  production  studios;  a  recording  studio; 
and  a  television  and  motion  picture  production  laboratory.  These 
facilities  are  used  by  students  in  the  instructional  program  of  the  De- 
partment and  for  the  production  of  programs  and  materials  for  use 
at  the  University  and  to  extend  the  University  to  the  people  of  the 
state. 

WUNC 

WUNC  is  a  non-commercial  educational  FM  radio  station  li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  It  is  in  its  fourth  year  of  operation.  A  gift 
by  the  Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting  Company  of  a  10,000  watt 
transmitter  has  permitted  the  station  to  increase  its  power  to  approx- 
imately 16,000  watts. 

The  operating  staff  is  composed  entirely  of  students  participating 
voluntarily.  Programs  of  an  educational  nature  exclusively  are  broad- 
cast by  the  station.  In  addition  to  locally  originated  programs,  the 
station  broadcasts  features  from  the  network  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Broadcasters,  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion, French  Broadcasting  System,  and  programs  from  other  United 
States  and  foreign  production  agencies.  Approximately  50%  of 
WUNC's  programming  is  serious  music. 

The  Photographic  Laboratory 

The  Photographic  Laboratory  of  the  Communication  Center 
serves  the  photographic  needs  of  most  of  the  various  departments  and 
divisions  of  the  University,  including  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs. 
The  demand  for  its  services  has  increased  yearly,  showing  a  sharp 
rise  during  the  past  year  as  a  result  of  increasing  needs  for  medical 
photography.  The  Photographic  Laboratory  also  serves  as  the  work- 
shop for  the  instructional  program  in  photography. 


*  Term    expired    December    31.    1955. 
t  Beginning   January    1,    1956. 
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The  Graphics  Laboratory 

The  Photographic  Laboratory  operates,  in  addition,  a  graphic 
arts  service  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  posters,  graphs,  charts,  and 
illustrations.  For  the  time  being  this  service  is  supplied  only  when 
requested.  At  such  a  time  as  the  demand  justifies,  full-time  service 
will  be  offered. 

Radio  Production 

Radio  production  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  may  be 
considered  under  three  general  categories: 

The  first  is  a  function  of  the  Department  of  Radio,  Television, 
and  Motion  Pictures:  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  students  enrolled 
in  radio  production  courses  to  participate  in  creative  work  through 
which  and  in  which  they  may  learn  about  themselves  and  the  world 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

In  the  Department,  opportunity  also  exists  in  radio  production 
for  the  learning  of  specific  techniques  now  employed  in  the  com- 
mercial field  of  radio,  for  absorbing  through  outside  reading  and 
through  classroom  participation  something  of  the  heritage  which 
has  produced  our  present  day  forms,  and  for  building  criteria  which 
will  permit  the  development  of  a  deepened  appreciation  and  criti- 
cism of  what  is  being  produced  in  the  field. 

In  the  Communication  Center,  programs  are  produced  with  the 
hope  that  they  are  appropriate  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of  a  great 
university.  The  Communication  Center  has  been  encouraged  by 
its  sponsors,  by  its  listeners,  by  the  community,  and  by  the  awards 
of  critical  groups  in  the  field  that  it  is  in  part  consistently  realizing 
these  objectives.  Students,  faculty  members,  townspeople,  and  visitors 
have  had  and  will  continue  to  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  endeavor  which  is  perhaps  best  characterized  by  the  name  of 
one  of  its  program  series,  the  American  Adventure,  carried  this  year 
coast-to-coast  on  NBC. 

Recording 

During  the  past  year,  the  recording  studio  of  the  Communica- 
tion Center  has  produced  over  500,000  feet  of  magnetic  tape  record- 
ings, and  has  cut  over  500  separate  discs.  Contents  of  these  transcrip- 
tions have  varied  from  simple  20-second  spot  announcements  to 
thirty-minute  dramatic  productions  aired  on  national  networks.  The 
recording  studio  is  equipped  to  record  on  tape  or  disc,  or  to  make 
transfers  from  tape,  disc,  or  film  including  synchronous  tracks  for 
films.  It  functions  as  a  laboratory  for  the  Department  of  Radio, 
Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  and  as  a  service  to  the  campus. 
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Television  and  Motion  Picture  Laboratory 

The  Communication  Center  also  operates  a  studio,  control  room, 
and  cutting  room  for  motion  picture  laboratory  production.  Equip- 
ped with  lighting  units,  16mm  motion  picture  cameras,  and  editing 
equipment,  these  facilities  will  be  used  in  the  instructional  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures 
and  for  program  research  and  experimentation.  The  studios  and 
camera  equipment  of  WUNC-TV  are  also  used  for  laboratory  in- 
struction. 

Research 

The  Communication  Center  is  not  primarily  a  research  organiza- 
tion; however,  the  need  is  recognized  for  research  in  the  mass  media 
of  communication  particularly  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
production  experts  and  social  scientists.  In  matters  of  research  the 
Communication  Center  will  cooperate  closely  with  the  University 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  the  School  of  Journalism, 
and  the  Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  TESTING  SERVICE 

William  D.  Perry,  Ed.D.,  Director 

James  W.  Little,  M.S.,  Associate  Director 

Phinney  Campbell,  A.B.,  Reading  Instructor 

Paul  Irvine,  M.A.,   Vocational  Counselor 

Earl  J.  Spence,  M.S.,  Vocational  Counselor 

Mildred  F.  Woodward,  M.A.,  Psychometrist 

Clara  S.  Patty,  Secretary-Librarian 

Helen  C.  Johnson,  A.B.,  Secretary 

Elizabeth  M.  Henderson,  A.B.,  Secretary 

Emily  S.  Redding,  Psychometrist 

John  J.  Hays,  M.A.,  Chester  M.  Ryan,  M.Ed.,  Personnel  Interns 

The  University  Testing  Service  was  established  in  1937  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  and  scoring  tests  and  for  test  research. 
Its  activities  were  greatly  expanded,  beginning  in  1945,  as  the  result  of 
a  contract  with  the  Veterans  Administration  to  provide  vocational 
guidance  for  veterans.  Since  that  time,  more  than  8,000  veterans,  many 
of  them  partially  disabled,  have  been  tested  and  counseled.  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  decision  by  the  University  to  extend  these  same  services  with- 
out charge  to  students,  vocational  counseling  of  University  students 
has  become  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  University  Testing 
Service.  More  than  3,000  University  students  have  received  a  compre- 
hensive battery  of  tests  and  a  series  of  interviews  with  vocational 
counselors  on  the  Testing  Service  staff.  The  vocational  guidance 
program  for  students  has  been  especially  designed  to  be  of  maxi- 
mum assistance  to  those  students  who  have  been  unable  to  select  a 
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suitable  academic  major,  who  are  uncertain  about  their  vocational 
choice,  or  who  are  encountering  serious  academic  difficulties. 

In  addition  to  the  test  scoring  and  test  research  work,  which  have 
been  carried  on  since  1937  and  have  been  facilitated  by  the  use  of  an 
I.B.M.  scoring  machine  and  graphic  item  counter,  the  University 
Testing  Service  has  engaged  in  several  closely  related  activities.  A 
remedial  reading  program  has  been  operated  for  the  benefit  of  Uni- 
versity students  who  wished  to  improve  their  reading  skills.  A  cross 
indexed  occupational  information  library  is  maintained  for  the  use 
of  University  students  who  wish  to  acquire  detailed  information  re- 
garding job  requirements,  duties,  rates  of  pay,  training  courses,  and 
employment  outlook.  The  University  Testing  Service  is  an  approved 
agency  for  the  administration  of  seven  national  testing  programs 
and  participates  in  testing  projects  sponsored  by  other  universities 
and  colleges  and  by  such  organizations  as  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  State  Education  Commission,  and  the  North 
Carolina  College  Conference. 

The  University  Testing  Service  assists  and  works  in  cooperation 
with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  University  in  administer- 
ing, scoring,  and  interpreting  tests;  arranging  for  specialized  testing 
programs;  compiling  and  analyzing  test  data;  and  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  testing  and  counseling  for  those  students  who  request  it  after 
completing  the  vocational  guidance  program. 


THE  FOLKLORE  COUNCIL 


Russell  Marvin  Grumman,  Chairman 
Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  rice-Chairman 
Robert  White  Linker,  Secretary-Treasurer 


^Executive  Committee 


Glen   Havdon 
Robert  Burton  House 


Norman  Cordon 
John  Volnev  Allcott 


j Advisory  Board 


Amos  Abrams 

Gordon  W.  Blackwell 

Gertrude  Carraway 

Joseph  D.  Clark 

Norman  E.  Eliason 

John  Gillin 

Paul  Green 

Isaac  Garfield  Greer 


John  Harden 
John  Esten  Keller 
Phillips  Russell 
Samuel  Selden 
Manly  Wade  Wellman 
Cratis  D.  Williams 
George  Wilson 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Wilson 


*  The   three   general    officers    named    above   are   members   of   the    Executive    Committee. 
t  All  members  of   the  full   Executive   Committee   are   members   of   the   Advisory   Board. 
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The  Folklore  Council  was  organized  in  September,  1935,  to  pro- 
mote the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  all  those  interested  in  folk- 
lore and  to  encourage  the  collecting  and  preserving,  the  study  and 
interpretation,  the  active  perpetuation  and  dissemination  of  all  phases 
of  folklore.  Folklore  is  denned  by  the  Council  as  embracing  all  cul- 
tural aspects  of  folk  life. 

The  Council  represents  a  reorganization  of  The  Institute  of  Folk 
Music,  which  was  started  in  September,  1931,  and  which  now  be- 
comes a  division  of  the  Council.  It  was  found  that  there  was  need 
for  a  comprehensive  organization  to  unify  and  stimulate  membership 
of  the  former  Institute  of  Folk  Music. 

The  Institute  of  Folk  Music 

Jan  Phillip  Schinhan,  Director 
Glen  Haydon,  Associate  Director 

Advisory  Board 

Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  Helen  Roberts 

Paul  Green  Charles  Seeger 

George  Herzog  Lamar  Stringfield 

Bertrand  H.  Bronson  Charles  G.  Vardell 
John  Powell 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE   INSTITUTE 

As  defined  by  the  Council,  folklore  embraces  all  cultural  aspects  of 
folk  life.  In  all  lands  the  latter  is  closely  allied  to,  and  interwoven 
with,  music  in  its  various  manifestations:  as  song,  dance,  or  religious 
worship. 

The  Institute  of  Folk  Music  has  varied,  though  related,  aims: 

1.  The  collection  and  preservation  of  indigenous  material,  as 
found  in  the  various  regions  of  the  state. 

2.  The  perpetuation  of  traditional  songs,  dances,  and  hymns 
through  teaching  traditional  music  in  the  schools  and  communities, 
as  well  as  organizing  county  folk  festivals  and  "old-time-music"  con- 
ventions. 

3.  The  scientific  study,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  all  the  col- 
lected material. 

4.  The  furtherance  of  composition  based  on  folk  music. 

The  Department  of  Music  collaborates  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  not  only  indirectly  through  its  instruction  in  theoretical 
and  applied  music,  but  more  particularly  through  courses  in  folk 
nusic  and  comparative  musicology  which  are  designed  for  the  training 
}f  workers  in  this  field.  To  further  these  studies,  the  Music  Depart- 
nent  has  in  addition  to  a  rather  comprehensive  collection  of  books 
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on  folkmusic,  a  representative  library  of  recorded  folksongs  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  U.  S.,  including  those  of  American  Indian 
tribes.  Besides  all  these  there  are  songs  and  ballads  of  the  most  im- 
portant European  countries,  as  well  as  the  comprehensive  collection 
of  Ethnic  music  of  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Isles,  recently  issued 
by  Columbia  Recording  Company. 


INSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Albert  Coates,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government 

Vernon  Lee  Bounds,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government  and 
Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

George  Hvndman  Esser,  Jr.,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

Philip  Palmer  Green,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

Donald  Bales  Hayman,  A.M.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government 
and  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

Henry  Wilkins  Lewis,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment and  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

John  Alexander  McMahon,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

Edward  Lane-Rf.ticker,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Associate  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

Roddey  Miller  Ligon,  Jr.,  S.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Associate  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

Richard  Albert  Myren,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Government  and  Associate  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Govern- 
ment 

Joseph  P.  Hennessee,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment and  Assistarit  Research  Professor  in  Public  Law  and  Government 

Zebulon  Doyle  Alley,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
merit 

Royal  Graham  Shannonhouse,  A.B.,  LL.B..  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Government 

David  James  Sharpe,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment 

Warren  Jake  Wicker,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment 

The  Institute  of  Government  grew  out  of  the  classroom  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  1920's.  It  developed 
into  a  program  of  action  supported  by  city,  county,  state,  and  federal 
officials  in  North  Carolina  during  the  1930's.  It  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  greater  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
January,   1942. 

The  Institute  of  Government  unites  public  officials,  private  citizens, 
and  students  and  teachers  of  civics  and  government  in  a  systematic 
effort  to  meet  definite  and  practical  needs  in  North  Carolina. 

(1)  It  seeks  to  coordinate  the  efforts  and  activities  of  city,  county, 
state,  and  federal  officials  who  have  been  working  for  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  on  the  same  problems,  for  the  same  people,  in  the  same 
territory,  in  overlapping  governmental  units,  without  coming  together 
in  systematic  and  continued  cooperative  activity — in  the  effort  to  elimi- 
nate needless  duplication,  friction,  and  waste. 

(2)  It  seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  between  outgoing  and  incoming 
public  officials  at  the  end  of  their  two-  or  four-year  terms  by  organizing 
and  transmitting  our  steadily  accumulating  governmental  experience 
to  successive  generations  of  public  officials — in  the  effort  to  cut  down 
the  lost  time,  lost  motion,  and  lost  money  involved  in  a  rotating  gov- 
ernmental personnel. 

(3)  It  seeks  to  collect  and  correlate  for  each  group  of  public  offi- 
cials the  laws  governing  their  powers  and  duties  now  scattered  through 
a  multiplicity  of  books  to  the  point  of  practical  inaccessibility  in  con- 
stitutional provisions,  legislative  enactments  (including  public-local 
and  private  laws) ,  municipal  ordinances,  and  court  decisions — in  the 
effort  to  make  them  conveniently  available  for  practical  use. 

(4)  It  seeks  to  collect  and  compare  the  different  methods  of  doing 
similar  things  arising  out  of  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  offi- 
cials in  a  hundred  county  courthouses,  three  hundred  city  halls,  and 
scores  of  state  departments  and  federal  agencies — in  the  effort  to  raise 
the  standards  of  governmental  performance  by  lifting  the  poorest 
practices  to  the  level  of  the  best. 

(5)  It  seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  between  government  as  it  is  taught 
in  schools  and  as  it  is  practiced  in  city  halls,  county  courthouses,  state 
departments,  and  federal  agencies. 

(6)  It  seeks  to  provide  the  machinery  for  putting  the  people  in 
touch  with  their  government  and  keeping  them  in  touch  with  it. 

(7)  It  seeks  to  build  a  demonstration  laboratory  and  clearinghouse 
of  governmental  information  to  which  successive  generations  of  offi- 
cials, citizens,  and  students  and  teachers  of  government  may  go  to  see 
demonstrated  in  one  place  the  methods  and  practices  in  government 
they  would  now  have  to  go  to  one  hundred  counties,  about  three 
hundred  cities  and  towns,  and  a  score  or  more  of  state  departments 
to  find — and  would  not  find  practically  available  for  use  when  they 
had  reached  these  sources. 

The  Institute  of  Government  is  working  with  officials  and  citizens 

land  the  schools  to  achieve  the  foregoing  objectives  through  compara- 

j  tive  studies  of  the  structure  and  workings  of  government  in  the  cities, 

'  counties,  and  state  of  North  Carolina,  by  staff  members  going  from 

'  one  city  hall,  county  courthouse,  state  department,  and  federal  agency 

to  another,  collecting,  comparing,  and  classifying  the  laws  and  prac- 

tices  in  books  and  in  action.    It  is  setting  forth  the  results  of  these 

studies  in  guidebooks,  demonstrating  them  in  laboratories,  teaching 

them  in  training  schools,  keeping  them  up  to  date,  and  transmitting 
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them  through  a  clearinghouse  of  governmental  information  for  offi- 
cials, citizens,  and  teachers  of  civics  and  government  in  the  schools. 

The  School  of  Law  and  the  Institute  of  Government 

The  School  of  Law  and  the  Institute  have  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram through  which  the  School  of  Law  and  its  students  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  specialized  experience  of  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute staff.  From  time  to  time  they  will,  as  Lecturers  in  Law,  teach 
significant  portions  of  the  School  of  Law  courses  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  taught  by  Mr.  Coates — Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  Legislation,  and  Family  Law.  It  is  believed  that 
this  marks  a  significant  development  which  will  contribute  much  to 
the  training  of  students  for  civic  leadership  and  public  office,  as  well 
as  for  professional  competence. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  and  the  Institute  of  Government 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  and  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment are  co-operating  in  a  program  through  which  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  and  its  students  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
specialized  experience  of  the  Institute  of  Government  and  its  staff. 
From  time  to  time,  as  Lecturers  in  Political  Science,  they  will  teach 
particular  courses  and  conduct  seminars  within  the  field  of  their  par- 
ticular competence,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  believes  that  this  marks  a 
significant  development  which  will  contribute  much  to  the  training 
of  its  students  for  civic  leadership  and  public  service  as  well  as  for 
professional  competence. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Director 
Katharine  Jocher,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Director 


Board  of  Governors 

♦Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Chairman 


♦Dorothy  C.  Adkins 
♦Henry  Toole  Clark,  Jr. 
Albert  Coates 
♦Gertrude  Mary  Cox 
Lambert  Davis 
Samuel  Thomas  Emory 
Arthur  Emil  Fink 
John  Philip  Gillin 
Fletcher  Melvin  Green 
Russell  Marvin  Grumman 
♦Milton  Sydney  Heath 
Robert  Burton  House,  Ex  Officio 
Elizabeth  Louanna  Kemble 
Sturcis  Elleno  Leavitt 


*Norval  Neil  Luxon 
Edward  Grafton  McGavran 
George  Edward  Nicholson,  Jr. 
Edward  William  Noland 
John  Albert  Parker 
Haywood  Arnold  Perry 
William  Whatley  Pierson 
Charles  Baskervill  Robson 
Joseph  Carlyle  Sitterson 
Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  Ex  Officio 
♦Louis  Round  Wilson 
Rex  Shelton  Winslow 
Earl  Wynn 


Research  Staff 

Robert  Eugene  Agger,  Ph.D.,  Staff  Affiliate 

Lowell  Df.Witt  Ashby,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Frederick  Leroy  Bates,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

Emmett  Earl  Baughman,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Research  Professor 

Michael  Boretsky,  D.Ec,  Research  Associate 

Roy  Ernest  Carter,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

Francis  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr.,  M.C.P.,  Research  Professor 

Frederic  Neill  Cleaveland,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

Nicholas  Jay  Demerath,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Daniel  Gallik,  A.B.,  Research  Associate 

John  Philip  Gillin,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Fletcher  Melvin  Green,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Research  Professor 

John  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

George  Caverno  Ham,  M.D.,  Consultant  in  Psychiatry 

George  Alexander  Heard,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Milton  Sydney  Heath,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Harriet  Laura  Herring,  A.M.,  Research  Associate 

Reuben  Hill,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

John  Joseph  Honigmann,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

Floyd  Gibson  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

James  Carlton  Ingram,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

Dimitri  Ivanoff,  B.A.,  Research  Associate 

Katharine  Jocher,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Guy  Benton  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Edward  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

Harold  Diedrich  Meyer,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  R.S.D.,  L.H.D.,  Research  Professor 


*  Executive  Committee. 
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George  Edward  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

Edward  William  Noland,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

John  Albert  Parker,  M.C.P.,  Research  Professor 

Ralph  William  Pfouts,  Ph.D.,  Staff  Affiliate 

Daniel  O'Haver  Price,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Milton  Rosf.'nbaum,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

George  Lee  Simpson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

Harvey  Liss  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

John  Walter  Thibaut,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 

Valentin  Ivanovich  Tsonev,  M.E.,  Research  Associate 

Rupert  Bayless  Vance,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Kenan  Research  Professor 

Kerr  Lachlan  White,  M.D.,  Research  Associate 

The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  was  founded  in  1924 
by  Howard  W.  Odum  who  served  as  Director  for  the  first  twenty 
years.  Its  relation  to  the  central  administration  of  the  University  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  schools  and  major  divisions  of  the 
institution. 

A  board  of  governors  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
University  administration,  the  social  science  departments,  and  other 
agencies  within  the  University  with  which  the  Institute  cooperates. 
This  body  determines  basic  policies,  with  details  of  administration 
delegated  to  the  Director  and  staff.  An  executive  committee  of  five 
members,  elected  from  the  board  of  governors,  acts  for  the  board  be- 
tween meetings  and  handles  certain  matters  for  the  board. 

Major  functions  of  the  Institute  are:  (1)  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late research  in  the  social  sciences  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  to  map  out  a  coordinated  and  integrated  research  program;  (2)  to 
serve  as  a  center  for  discovering  and  developing  personnel  in  social 
science  research,  achieving  this  purpose  in  collaboration  with  the 
several  social  science  departments  of  the  Graduate  School;  (3)  to 
serve  as  a  center  for  cooperation  with  other  agencies  toward  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  procedures  for  making  social  science  re- 
search of  more  functional  value. 

The  research  staff  of  the  Institute  is  drawn  from  the  fields  of 
anthropology,  business  administration,  city  and  regional  planning, 
economics,  history,  journalism,  medicine,  political  science,  psychiatry, 
social  and  clinical  psychology,  social  work,  sociology,  and  statistics. 

Senior  staff  in  the  Institute  is  of  two  types:  (1)  staff  members  (re- 
search professors  and  research  associates)  who  are  engaged  in  research 
within  the  scope  of  the  Institute;  and  (2)  staff  affiliates  who  have  a 
semi-formal  association  with  the  Institute,  as,  for  example,  a  con- 
sultant or  a  member  of  a  research  planning  committee.  Staff  mem- 
bers generally  have  the  rank  of  professor,  associate  professor,  or  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  University  with  all  their  privileges  and  ob- 
ligations. Approximately  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  time  is  al- 
located to  research,  with  the  remainder  devoted  to  teaching  in  one 
of  the  social  sciences  or  related  departments.    In  addition,  part-time 
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irrangements  are  made  with  other  individuals,  usually  on  the  Univer- 
sity faculty,  in  accordance  with  the  research  programs  developed  from 
year  to  year. 

Junior  staff  of  the  Institute  consists  of:  (1)  research  fellows  who 
ire  mature  graduate  students  equipped  by  training  and  experience 
:o  carry  on  special  research  assignments  usually  under  individual  or 
:ommittee  direction:  (2)  research  assistants  who  serve  on  annual 
ippointment,  generally  carry  four-fifths  of  a  graduate  study  program, 
ind  assist  in  Institute  research  projects  or  serve  in  staff  capacities 
rnder  supervision,  thereby  securing  valuable  experience  and  training. 

Regionalism  and  the  achieving  of  an  understanding  of  the  State 
ind  the  South  have  been  dominant  themes  in  the  research  program. 
During  the  past  decade,  however,  the  Institute  has  added  to  its  earlier 
md  continuing  research  program  a  widening  variety  of  behavioral 
Science  research  financed  largely  by  foundation  funds  together  with 
-esearch  projects  sponsored  by  federal  agencies.  Current  research  may 
3e  grouped  under  communication,  community,  complex  social  organ- 
zation,  demography,  economic  behavior,  folk  cultures  (including 
;he  American  Indian)  ,  human  relations  industry,  marriage  and 
:he  family,  personality,  political  behavior,  public  opinion,  race  rela- 
:ions,  small  group  behavior,  social  aspects  of  health  and  medical  care, 
iouthern  regional  and  North  Carolina  studies  (culture,  history,  in- 
dustrial development,  regional  development,  rural  life)  ,  urban  studies. 

The  Institute  is  housed  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  Alumni 
Building,  in  one  room  of  New  East  Annex,  and  in  two  rooms  in  the 
nain  Library. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Statistics,  the  Institute  spon- 
sors a  social  science  statistical  laboratory  with  Daniel  O.  Price  as  Di- 
ector  and  George  E.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  as  Associate  Director.  With  its 
;ervices  available  to  all  social  science  faculty  members,  the  laboratory 
(1)  advises  on  all  phases  of  quantitative  methodology,  using  consulta- 
ion  from  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Statistics;  (2)  provides  editing, 
:oding,  and  computing  services;  (3)  serves  in  a  liaison  capacity  with 
:he  sorting  and  tabulating  units  of  the  Institute  of  Statistics;  (4) 
:onducts  research  designed  to  develop  and  test  new  quantitative  con- 
:epts  and  techniques. 

A  Small  Group  Laboratory,  consisting  of  an  observation  room 
equipped  with  binaral  sound  equipment  and  research  offices,  is  located 
>n  the  fourth  floor  of  Alumni  Building.  It  is  under  the  supervision 
)f  John  W.  Thibaut  in  social  psychology.  Besides  providing  a  locus 
or  the  Organization  Research  Group,  this  laboratory  is  used  for  the 
esearch  of  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  by  various  departments 
md  schools  in  training  in  observation  and  interviewing. 

Under  the  direction  of  John  Gulick,  the  Institute  has  established 
i  Cross-Cultural  Laboratory  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina. 
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Here  is  developed  basic  information  as  well  as  personal  contacts  to 
facilitate  field  collection  of  data  concerning  people  of  several  cultures: 
Cherokee  Indians,  isolated  mountain  whites,  urban  communities,  and 
so  on.  The  laboratory  facilitates  graduate  training  in  field  research 
techniques,  as  well  as  providing  a  site  for  continuing  research  by 
members  of  the  faculty. 

A  departmental  library,  housed  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Alumni 
Building,  gives  easy  access  to  books,  journals,  and  other  publications 
in  the  fields  of  anthropology,  city  and  regional  planning,  social  work 
and  sociology.   It  also  provides  facilities  for  reading  and  study. 

The  central  office,  in  charge  of  the  Assistant  Director,  coordinates 
secretarial  and  clerical  services,  personnel  policies,  fiscal  operations, 
purchasing,  travel  arrangements,  and  editing  and  preparation  of  re- 
search manuscripts  for  publication. 

Additional  information  and  application  blanks  for  appointment 
to  research  assistantships  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director, 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Sturgis  E.  Leavitt.  Director;  Kenan  Professor  of  Spanish 
Federico  G.  Gil,  Assistant  Director;  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Mabel  Barrett  Jones,  Cataloguer  of  Latin  American  Materials 
David  G.  Basile,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 
Harold  A.  Bierck,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  American  History 
John  Philip  Gillin,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Research  Professor  in  the  In- 
stitute for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Loren  C.  MacKinnev,  Professor  of  History 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  and  Dean  o) 
the  Graduate  School 

The  Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies  brings  together  the  course; 
relating  to  Latin  America  offered  in  various  departments  of  the  Uni 
versity.  It  offers  an  undergraduate  major,  which  is  in  effect  also  z 
major  in  one  of  the  recognized  departments.  The  Institute  also  offer: 
programs  in  Latin  American  studies  for  the  master's  degree  (see  state 
ment  in  the  offerings  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  p.  325) 

The  undergraduate  program  of  courses  is  intended  to  provide  i 
basis  for  graduate  work  in  Spanish,  history,  or  political  science.  I 
will  be  of  significant  value  to  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  Foreigr 
Service  of  the  United  States  or  to  engage  in  Latin  American  trade. 

In  the  Latin  American  field  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ha 
a  rich  collection  of  books,  many  of  which  were  secured  through  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  P 
considerable  amount  of  recording  equipment  has  been  secured  for  in 
tensive  language  instruction  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  STATISTICS 

^'Gordon  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
"Harris  Purks,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Provost,  and  Acting  President  of 
rf     the  University  of  North  Carolina 

/William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Acting  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina 
.  Iobert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
1      Una  at  Chapel  Hill 

^1\rey  Hoyt  Bostian,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of 
i     Agriculture  and  Engineering 

ldward  Kidder  Graham,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Woman's  College 
.  Jertrude  Mary  Cox,  M.S.,  Director 

Tarold  Hotelling,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director 

''Jeorge  Edward  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Section 
Jackson  Ashcraft  Rigney,  M.S.,  Head  of  the  North  Carolina  State  College  Section 


Administrative  Board 

\Jniversity  of  North  Carolina  North  Carolina  State  College 

Arnold  King  D.  B.  Anderson 

V.  M.  Whyburn  D.  W.  Colvard 

iORDON  Blackwell  R.  L.  Loworn 

-Iilton  S.  Heath  W.  A.  Newell 

Ienry  T.  Clark,  Jr.  E.  M.  Schoenborn 

I.  E.  Teague  Graves  Vann 

The  Institute  of  Statistics  is  a  research  agency  of  the  University 
stablished  in  1945  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  University's  pro- 
gram in  statistics  on  all  its  campuses.   The  Institute  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  Gertrude  M.  Cox  and  associate  director,  Harold  Hotelling, 
Yorks  through  departments  and  agencies  which  exist  under  the  regu- 
ar   administrations   since   it    is   an   inter-campus   activity.    Through 
ections  organized  on  respective  campuses,  it  plays  a  major  role  in 
ssisting   local   administrations    to   create,    maintain   and    strengthen 
lepartments,  and  administers  grants  and  contracts  which  have  had 
"o  do  with  statistical   theory   and  practice.    It  brings   distinguished 
'cholars  to  the  University  from  other  centers  throughout  the  world 
Jo  do  research,  teaching  and  occasional  lecturing  and  is  instrumental 
■  n  organizing  summer  sessions  and  conferences.    It  encourages  vari- 
ous separate  statistical  groups  to  work  together  for  mutual  benefit 
n  teaching  and  research. 
|     An  Advisory  Council  made  up  of  prominent  leaders  in  business, 
miversities,  industries,  public  and  private  organizations  and  the  pro- 
1  essors  from  North  Carolina  and  other  states,  advises  in  charting  the 
;eneral  program  of  the  Institute  of  Statistics,  assists  in  procuring  and 

I 

l         *  Resigned,    November    14,    1955. 

t  Acting    President    until    March    1.    1956. 
jfl         t  Acting   President   beginning   March    1,    1956. 
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investing  supplementary  funds  and  interprets  to  industry,  govern- 
ment and  others  the  purposes  and  potentialities  of  the  Institute. 

The  theory  and  technique  for  obtaining  knowledge  by  the  meth- 
ods of  deductive  inference  have  been  the  source  of  fruitful  study 
for  several  thousand  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of 
obtaining  knowledge  about  the  world  in  which  we  live  by  inferring 
general  causal  laws  from  specific  observable  events  has  received  seri- 
ous and  concerted  attention  only  within  the  present  century.  Research 
workers  in  all  fields  which  demand  interpretation  of  data  began  to 
develop  methods  and  techniques  to  solve  their  problems.  Gradually 
it  became  evident  that  a  body  of  techniques  and  ideas  stemming  from 
a  central  intellectual  problem  was  being  pursued  and  developed  in 
diverse  fields,  which  demanded  such  techniques  for  progress  in  that 
special  branch  of  known  knowledge.  Accordingly,  some  research 
workers  began  to  study  the  problems  independently  of  the  particular 
application,  and  there  developed  from  these  researches  a  body  of 
ideas  which  have  resulted  in  profound  and  important  practical  and 
theoretical  results.  For  example,  the  combinatorial  mathematics 
needed  for  the  design  of  a  field  trial  for  efficient  discrimination 
among  the  yields  of  several  varieties  of  cotton  may  also  be  applied 
in  medical  research  and  in  the  sampling  of  human  populations  to 
obtain,  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than  by  a  complete  enumeration, 
information  needed  for  proper  government  administration.  The 
same  statistical  formulae  have  been  used  to  infer  prehistory  from 
skull  measurements  and  to  distinguish  between  plants  of  similar 
species. 

These  are  problems  of  statistical  method.  They  are  parts  of  the 
general  theory  of  statistics,  which  has  in  recent  years  taken  on  a  co- 
herent unity  superseding  the  earlier  heterogeneous  ideas  and  formulae 
adapted  to  scattered  specific  needs.  The  theory  of  statistics,  as  now 
understood,  includes  not  merely  formulae  and  methods  for  combin- 
ing observations  and  drawing  inferences  from  them,  but  also  the  de- 
sign of  suitable  experiments  and  projects  for  collecting  data,  so  far 
as  the  same  considerations  apply  to  diverse  fields  of  application.  It 
uses  a  great  deal  of  higher  mathematics  and  rests  essentially  on  the 
theory  of  probability.  It  also  has  relations  with  philosophy  through 
the  theory  of  inductive  inference. 

In  Raleigh  the  Institute  cooperates  with  the  Department  of  Ex- 
perimental Statistics  which  is  organized  in  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  which  engages  in  much  close  consulting  work  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  Engineering  School.  Besides  training 
graduate  students,  whose  chief  interest  is  in  application  of  statistics 
to  such  areas,  it  engages  in  cooperative  research  activities  with  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  with  industry  throughout  the  state.  In  addi- 
tion to  conducting  a  graduate  training  program  and  granting  M.A. 
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and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Experimental  Statistics,  the  department  con- 
ducts the  undergraduate  teaching  of  statistics  and  offers  a  B.A.  in 
statistics. 

In  Chapel  Hill  the  Institute  works  with  many  groups.  The  De- 
partment of  Statistics  is  organized  within  the  Graduate  School  and 
is  principally  concerned  with  research  in  theoretical  statistics  and  the 
training  of  students  for  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  department 
has  research  projects  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
United  States  Air  Force  and  other  organizations  such  as  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  the  area  of  probability  and  statistics,  which  provide 
opportunities  for  graduate  students  to  conduct  research  leading  to 
the  Ph.D.  degree  and  receive  stipends  for  their  graduate  study 

The  Department  of  Biostatistics  in  the  School  of  Public  Health 
the  Social  Science  Statistical  Laboratory  and  the  Psychometric  Labor- 
atory are  other  organizations  in  Chapel  Hill,  which,  together  with 
tl  nStultU'e  of  Statlstics,  engage  in  cooperative  research  activities 
,lrirougn  the  Institute  of  Statistics,  contact  between  members  of  the 
various  groups  is  maintained  and  encouraged.  Uniting  the  strengths 
of  several  departments  and  campuses,  the  Institute  in  its  membership 
and  staff  represents  a  resource  in  statistics  of  great  distinction. 

PERSON  HALL  ART  GALLERY 

John  Volney  Allcott,  Director 
George  Kachergis,  Education  Director 
Lynette  Warren,  Curator 

n  iP7Q7T  H-f  ribuik  in  1795  as  the  University  chapel  and  finished 
m  1797  by  gift  01  General  Thomas  Person.  It  was  restored  in  1937  by 
government  agencies  and  through  the  efforts  and  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Katharine  Pendleton  Arrington.  It  is  open  free  daily  with  a  program 
of  exhibitions  and  gallery  talks. 

\m   w   ge^anent  exhibition  are  a  few  works  of  art  including  the 
W.  W.  Fuller  Collection  of  American  and  European  Painting 
:      Exhibitions,  September,  1954-September,  1955  were:  Rental  Col- 
ectwn  of  Reproductions.    Recent  Works  by  Young  Americans  from 
he    Museum    of    Modern    Art.  Clemens   Kallischer,    Photographer- 
Music  in  the  Berkshires."   Six  Artist  Teachers  from  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Leading  Photographers:  Harry  Callahan  from  the  Mus- 
eum of  Modern  Art.    Jane  Bolmeier.  David  Collins  Huntley.  John 
Rembert  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tZ  Th     r  i      iniStS-  A  Collection  of  Original  Signed  Color  Prints 
rd  £  ?*  Flmt  Sodety-  Electronic  Abstractions:  Photographs 

rom  the  Sanford  Museum.  18th  Annual  North  Carolina  School  Art 
fhibitwn  from  the  Elementary  Grades.  19th  U.N.C.  Art  Students 
-<xnwition. 
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Person  Hall  Art  Reference  Library  is  housed  in  the  gallery.  The 
Library  includes  the  Weil  Collection  of  photographs  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance art,  American  prints  from  the  Jacocks  Collection,  color  repro- 
ductions of  old  and  modern  masters,  and  the  Picture  Rental  Collec- 
tion of  framed  color  reproductions. 


THE  CAROLINA  PLAYMAKERS 

Samuel  Selden,  Director 
Harry  E.  Davis,  Associate  Director 

John  W.  Parker,  Assistant  Director  and  Business  Manager 
Irene  Smart  Rains,  Costume  Director 
James  M.  Riley,  Technical  Director 

Kai  Jurgensen,  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  Foster  Fitz-Simons,  Assistant  Directors 
June  E.  Craft,  June  M.  Eschweiler,  Marcelline  Krafchick,  Richard  R.  Rothrock 
Harvey  A.  Whetstone,  Jr.,  Assistants 

Regular  work  in  dramatic  art  at  the  University  of  North  Carolin: 
was  initiated  by  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Koch  in  1918.  The  same  year  he 
founded  The  Carolina  Playmakers.  The  theatre  building  which  i 
now  their  home  was  remodeled  and  dedicated  to  their  use  in  1925. 

The  Playmakers  serve  the  purposes  of  both  a  laboratory  organiza 
tion  and  a  community  theatre.  The  faculty  of  the  Department  o 
Dramatic  Art,  assisted  by  students,  is  the  working  staff.  The  busy  pro 
gram  of  activities  between  September  and  June  each  year  include 
four  major  productions  of  old  and  modern  dramas,  classical  and  popu 
lar,  and  four  experimental  productions  of  new  scripts,  both  one-ac 
and  full-length.  Major  productions  and  experimental  production 
are  given  during  the  summer  session.  The  acting,  scenery,  lighting 
costuming,  stage-management,  as  well  as  much  of  the  designing  an< 
directing  for  these  plays,  are  done  by  students,  principally  those  er 
rolled  in  the  department.  During  the  school  year  the  Playmaker 
frequently  tour  one  of  their  productions  through  towns  in  Nortl 
Carolina  and  neighboring  states,  and  each  summer  a  large  number  o 
students  take  acting  and  staff  engagements  in  off-campus  production; 
such  as  The  Lost  Colony,  Unto  These  Hills,  Horn  in  the  West,  an< 
Wilderness  Road. 

Membership  in  the  Playmakers  is  open  to  graduate  and  unde: 
graduate  students  from  all  classes  and  divisions  of  the  University  an 
to  citizens  of  the  town  and  neighboring  communities.  Any  person  d( 
siring  membership  can  earn  it  simply  by  taking  part,  in  any  capacity 
in  the  Playmakers'  activities.  Roles  in  the  plays  and  positions  on  th 
production  staffs  are  assigned  through  competition.  Playmakers  wh 
complete  a  specified  number  of  work  units  in  at  least  two  divisions  c 
theatre  activity  are  eligible  to  receive  a  mask  (pin)  award.  Persoi 
who  do  outstanding  work,  usually  over  a  period  of  two  or  more  year 
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ire  given  a  Special  Award.  The  Roland  Holt  Silver  Cup  and  the 
Joseph  D.  Feldman  Award  are  presented  to  students  for  distinctive 
ichievements  in  playwriting. 


ESTABLISHED  LECTURES 

George  Alexander  Heard,  Chairman 

The  John  Calvin  McNair  Lectures 

This  lectureship  was  founded  through  a  bequest  by  the  Reverend 
[ohn  Calvin  McNair  of  the  Class  of  1849.  The  series  was  inaugurated 
n  1908  by  Francis  H.  Smith,  the  first  in  a  line  of  eminent  thinkers 
^hich  has  included  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  John 
Dewey,  Roscoe  Pound,  William  Louis  Poteat,  Harris  Elliott  Kirk, 
Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  George  F.  Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Compton, 
iirtley  F.  Mather,  William  Ernest  Hocking,  Edmund  W.  Sinnott, 
;ind  Charles  A.  Coulson. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  the  lectures  are  stated  in  the  will  as  fol- 
,ows:  "They  shall  employ  some  able  Scientific  Gentleman  to  deliver 
jefore  all  the  students  then  in  attendance  at  said  University  a  course 
)f  Lectures  the  object  of  which  Lectures  shall  be  to  show  the  mutual 
gearing  of  Science  and  Theology  upon  each  other  and  to  prove  the 
■xistence  and  attributes,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  God  from  nature.  The 
.^ectures,  which  must  be  prepared  by  a  member  of  some  one  of  the 
Evangelic  denominations  of  Christians,  must  be  published  within 
welve  months  after  delivery,  in  either  pamphlet  or  book  form." 

il 

j  The  Weil  Lectures 

An  unendowed  lectureship  on  American  citizenship  was  estab- 
lished by  the  University  during  the  year  1914-1915.  The  families  of 
tt!ol  Weil  and  Henry  Weil  of  Goldsboro  later  generously  endowed  the 
lectures  as  an  annual  series  called  the  Weil  Lectures  on  American 
Citizenship. 

William  Howard  Taft  delivered  the  first  lectures.  A  group  of  dis- 
tinguished world  citizens  has  followed  him,  including  William  Ben- 
Uett  Munro,  Edward  A.  Ross,  William  Allen  White,  Charles  A.  Beard, 
Tarold  J.  Laski,  Felix  Frankfurter,  and  Henry  Wallace.  Among  the 
[■iiore  recent  speakers  have  been  T.  V.  Smith,  Richard  B.  Tawney, 
;  lobert  M.  Maclver,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  and  Galo  Plaza. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

Andrew  Harlis  Horn,  Librarian 
Olan  Victor  Cook,  Associate  Librarian 

The  Administrative  Board 

Andrew  H.  Horn,  Chairman 
William  Brantley  Aycock  Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt 

Richmond  Puch  Bond  William  Whatley  Pierson 

John  Nathaniel  Couch  Oscar  Knefler  Rice 

Fletcher  Melvin  Green  Bfrthold  Louis  Ullman 

Glen   Haydon  William    Marvin   Whyburn 

Staff  Heads  of  Departments 

Edith  Eugenia  Averitt,  Geology-Geography  Library 

Mary  Elizabeth  Bitting,  Chemistry  Library 

Georgia  Hicks  Faison,  Reference  Department 

Charlotte  Georgi,  Business  Administration  Librarian 

Helen  Burgess  Hogan,  Current  Affairs  Reading  Room 

Mary  Cutler  Hopkins,  Extension  Department 

Ernestine  Kennette,  Mathematics-Physics  Library 

Isaac  Thomas  Littleton,  Assistant  to  the  Librarian 

Lawrence  Foushee  London,  Rare  Book  Room 

Mary  Louise  Lucy,  Circulation  Department 

Keith  Eugene  Mixter,  Music  Library 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Oliver,  Law  Librarian 

James  Welch  Patton,  Southern  Historical  Collection 

William  Russell  Pullen,  Documents  Librarian 

Genevieve  Yost  Scheer,  Serials  Librarian 

Robert  Elmer  Thomason,  Supervising  Bibliographer 

Mary  Lindsay  Thornton,  North  Carolina  Collection 

Florence  Lester  Voorhis,  Sociology-Anthropology-Planning  Library 

Lena  Mae  Williams,  Order  Department 

Frances  Lydia  Yocom,  Catalogue  Department 

The  University  Library  contains  nearly  750,000  volumes.  Includ 
ing  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  maps,  microfacsimiles,  recordings,  clip 
pings,  prints,  etc.,  the  connt  of  holdings  is  approximately  3,722,481 
pieces.  Bound  periodicals  account  for  145,000  volumes;  and  the  rat( 
of  growth  of  the  Library  averages  about  40,000  volumes  a  yea 
through  purchase,  gift,  and  exchange.  Periodical  and  other  seria 
subscriptions  number  about  5,000. 

The  General  Library  building,  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Poll! 
Place  facing  South  Building,  was  erected  in  1929  and  expanded  iiP 
1952  to  provide  an  air-conditioned  bookstack  containing  511  carrels  f o  I 
faculty  and  graduate  students,  additional  general  reading  rooms|< 
faculty  studies,  and  special  facilities  for  rare  books,  manuscript^ 
North  Caroliniana,  maps,  documents,  graphic  arts,  the  Bull's  Heacj^ 
Bookshop,  and  the  School  of  Library  Science.  Located  on  the  groum 
floor  are  the  Southern  Historical  Collection,  Rare  Book  Room,  Photc 
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luplication  Service,  Extension  Department  (for  off-campus  service) , 
3ull's  Head  Bookshop  (browsing,  rental  library,  and  sale  of  current 
>ooks) ,  Assembly  Room,  Map  Room,  and  Graphic  Arts  Collection. 
The  first  floor,  entered  directly  from  the  front  of  the  building,  pro- 
ides  general  service  through  a  Reserve  Book  Room  and  General  Col- 
ege  Library;  and  special  collections  of  North  Caroliniana  and  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Economics.  The  North  Carolina  Collection 
s  the  most  complete  one  of  its  scope — housed  in  a  beautiful  reading 
oom  contiguous  to  the  general  stack.  This  room  is  flanked  by  the 
ir  Walter  Raleigh  Rooms  furnished  as  in  1600,  and  the  Early  Caro- 
ina  Rooms  equipped  as  in  1740.  The  richness  of  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  and  its  quarters  bespeak  the  generosity  of  several  import- 
:  nt  donors — John  Sprunt  Hill,  Bruce  Cotten,  Preston  Davie.  The 
.ibrarian's  Office  is  located  on  the  first  floor.  Exhibition  cases  on 
lis  floor,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  and  second  floors,  display  special 
laterials  or  illustrate  topics  of  current  interest.  The  second  floor 
ontains  the  General  Reference  Room,  Loan  Desk,  card  catalogs, 
)ocuments  Department,  Current  Affairs  Reading  Room,  and  depart- 
lents  of  the  Bibliography  Division  (Order,  Serials,  Cataloging)  .  The 
lird  floor  houses  the  School  of  Library  Science  (including  a  de- 
artmental  library) .  There  also  are  individual  studies  (assigned  for 
ne-year  periods  to  persons  writing  up  the  results  of  their  research) , 
Dnference  rooms,  and  seminar  rooms  (not  assigned  on  regular  class 
rhedules) . 

Special  Collections  of  importance  include:  the  Southern  Historical 
ollection  (2,750,000  manuscripts);  the  North  Carolina  Collection  (62,- 
90  volumes  and  115,000  other  pieces)  ;  the  Hanes  Collection  record- 
lg  the   development   of   the   book,    including   650    incunabula    and 
>me  2,000  manuscripts  or  other  items;  the  Whitaker  Collections  of 
Dhnson,    Dickens,    Cruikshank,    Thackeray,    costume    plates,    Shake- 
ijeare  folios;  the  William  Henry  Hoyt  Collection  of  French  History 
.Napoleon  and  his  times)  ;  the  Nolen  Collection  of  city  and  regional 
fanning;  the  Chester  N.  Gould  Collection  of  Scandinavian  literature 
»]id  philology;    the  Preston   Davie   Collection   of   Raleighana,   Caro- 
iniana  and  early  Americana;  the  Bruce  Cotten  Collection  of  North 
jaroliniana;   the  Archibald  Henderson  Collection   of   Materials   Re- 
ting  to  George  Bernard  Shaw;  the  Samuel  A.  Tannenbaum  Shake- 
<>eare  Collection;   the  Bowman  Gray  Collections  on  World  Wars  I 
Hid  II;  the  Burton  Emmett  Collection  of  Graphic  Arts;  the  Thomas 
i/olie   Collection;    together    with    unusual    collections    of    American 
t~ama,  dramatic  manuscripts,  Spanish  drama,  Folklore,  Latin  Ameri- 
j.n  studies,   Southern  literature,   Romance   languages,   maps,   prints, 
;;id  graphic  arts. 
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The  Library,  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries, 
has  extensive  bibliographical  resources,  including  a  joint  catalog  with 
the  Duke  University  and  other  libraries.  The  libraries  of  the  three 
University  campuses,  together  with  the  Duke  Library,  have  published 
union  checklists  of  their  holdings  in  certain  broad  fields  such  as  sci- 
ence and  social  sciences.  Other  checklists  are  projected.  In  1955  an 
intercampus  borrower's  card  for  faculty  and  selected  graduate  stu- 
dents was  inaugurated.  Frequent  messenger  service,  including  truck 
delivery,  and  a  cooperative  acquisitions  program  further  cement 
interlibrary  relationships  in  the  region.  Interlibrary  borrowing  is 
handled  by  the  Reference  Department,  lending  by  the  Circulation  01 
Extension  Department.  The  Photoduplication  Laboratory  serves  fur 
ther  to  meet  immediate  needs  for  scarce  research  material. 

Except  for  libraries  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  (Medicine: 
Public  Health,  Nursing,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy)  —  which  are  full) 
accessible  to  the  entire  campus  —  the  University  Library  system  h 
under  the  centralized  administration  of  the  University  Librarian.  Ir 
addition  to  the  rooms  and  collections  already  listed  in  the  Genera 
Library  building,  the  University  Library  includes  the  following  pro 
fessional  and  special  libraries:  Law,  Chemistry,  Geology-Geography 
Mathematics-Physics,  Music,  Sociology-Anthropology-Planning.  Als< 
a  part  of  the  University  Library  are  several  departmental  collection 
which  are  staffed  by  non-Library  personnel:  Art,  Botany,  Institute  o 
Government,  Library  Science,  Psychology,  and  Zoology.  The  Cm 
riculum  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  not  classe< 
as  a  library  at  this  time. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  NEWS  BUREAU 

Alfred  Guy  Ivey,  Director 
Jake  Wade,  Associate  Director 
Dell  Hoyle,  Staff  Writer 

The  University  News  Bureau  is  the  official  news  distributin 
agency  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  It  is  n| 
sponsible  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  town  and  campil 
news  to  the  several  press  associations,  to  the  newspapers  in  NortJ 
Carolina  and  throughout  the  country,  to  radio  and  television  station! 
and  to  magazines  and  other  information  media. 

The  main  offices  of  the  News  Bureau  are  in  Bynum  Hall.  Tl 
sports  division,  with  Jake  Wade  in  charge,  is  in  Woollen  Gymnasiur 

In  the  fall  of  1918  the  News  Bureau  was  established  with  a  ful 
time  director  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University.  Pri( 
to  that,  news  stories  from  Chapel  Hill  were  sent  out  by  the  professc 
of  journalism  and  student  correspondents. 
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l  Four  men  have  directed  the  University  Bureau  since  1918: 
Robert  W.  Madry,  Lenoir  Chambers,  Louis  Graves,  and  A.  G.  Ivey. 
ivlr.  Madry  was  the  first  director  from  1918  to  1919,  when  he  resigned 
^o  enter  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Journalism.  Later  he 
ivorked  on  newspapers  in  Paris  and  New  York,  and  returned  to  be- 
rome  director  of  the  News  Bureau  in  1923,  continuing  in  that  po- 
sition until  his  death  in  1955.  Lenoir  Chambers,  now  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  was  director  of  the  News  Bureau  from  1919 
'ro  1921,  and  Louis  Graves,  now  contributing  editor  of  the  Chapel 
Hill  Weekly,  was  director  and  professor  of  journalism  from  1921  to 
(923. 

(  The  present  director,  A.  G.  Ivey,  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1935, 
Jieman  Fellow  in  Journalism  at  Harvard  University  (1951-52), 
sormer  associate  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 
Jnd  former  executive  editor  of  the  Shelby  Daily  Star.  He  has  been  di- 
iector  of  the  News  Bureau  since  September  1,  1955. 
i  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  News  Bureau  to  send  out 
!&11  significant  and  worthwhile  news  about  the  University,  whether 
pivorable  or  unfavorable.  The  University  Administration  has  never 
imposed  censorship  on  news  from  Chapel  Hill.  This  means  that 
pe  operations  of  the  University  have  been  an  open  book.  The  result 
b  that  the  people  of  the  state  are  confident  that  they  will  be  informed 
bf  the  day-by-day  activities  of  their  University. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS 

Lambert  Davis,  Director 
Porter  Cowles,  Assistant  Director 

Board  of  Governors 

Robert  Hasley  Wettach,  Chairman 
Robert  Burton  House,  ex  officio 
Claude  Edward  Teague,  ex  officio 
Pordon  Williams  Blackwell  John  Tettemer  O'Neil 

)i>hn  Nathaniel  Couch  H.  Arnold  Perry 

jjUssell  Marvin  Grumman  *Robert  Armstrong  Pratt 

1  ilton  Sydney  Heath  Charles  Baskervill  Robson 

Hugh  Holman  Corydon  Perry  Spruill 

|  urgis  Elleno  Leavitt  Rupert  Bayless  Vance 

ugh  Talmage  Lefler  Louis  Round  Wilson 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  was  incorporated  on  June 

.!,  1922.   The  objects  for  which  it  was  established  are  (1)  to  publish 

'  ;riodicals  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  produced  at 

.e  University  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty;    (2)    to  pub- 

'ih   catalogues,    bulletins,    and   other   documents    pertaining   to    the 

*  Absent   on   leave,    fall   semester,    1955-1956. 
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University  and  its  various  schools  and  departments;  and  (3)  to  pro- 
mote generally,  by  publishing  deserving  works,  the  advancement  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  the  development  of  literature. 

The  Press  was  established  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University.  It  is  a  non-stock  corporation,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  whose  policies  are  determined  by 
a  Board  of  Governors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  President. 

The  Press  has  published  approximately  twenty  books  per  annum 
during  recent  years.  The  Press  also  publishes  the  following  periodicals: 
The  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society;  Studies  in  Phil 
ology;  The  High  School  Journal;  Social  Forces;  The  North  Carolina 
Law  Review;  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin; 
The  Library  Extension  Publication;  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina News  Letter;  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Record;  and  the 
following  departmental  series:  The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History 
and  Political  Science;  Studies  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literature, 
Studies  in  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature;  Studies  in  Compar 
ative  Literature;  and  Studies  in  Business  Administration. 

The  Press  offices  are  located  in  Bynum  Hall.  The  following  agents 
represent  the  Press  outside  the  United  States:  W.  S.  Hall  and  Com 
pany,  Continental  Europe;  Oxford  University  Press,  books  in  the 
British  Isles,  India,  and  Pakistan;  Cambridge  University  Press,  pe 
riodicals  in  the  British  Isles;  Henry  M.  Snyder  and  Company,  world 
wide  representative,  except  in  territories  otherwise  served;  the  Ryer 
son  Press,  Canada. 

A  complete  list  of  publications  issued  by  the  Press,  and  seasona 
catalogues  of  new  publications,  will  be  supplied  without  charge  t( 
any  address  on  request. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  FISHERIES  RESEARCH 

Donald  Paul  Costello,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Admin 

is t  rat or 
•William  Andrew  Ellison,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Director 
Alphonse  F.  Chestnut,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Advisory  Council 

Dean  Bumpus,  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution 
Robert  Lunz,  Bears  Bluff  Laboratories 
Thurlow  Nelson,  Rutgers  University 

D.  W.  Pritchard,  Chesapeake  Bay  Institute  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 

E.  C.  Raney,  Cornell  University 
Waldo  Schmitt,  Smithsonian  Institution 


*  Resigned,    June,    1955. 
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Executive  Committee 

c)onald  Paul  Costello,  Chairman  Eric  Rodgers 

Melbourne  R.  Carriker  Harden  Franklin  Taylor 

{Zecil  Morris  Rex  Shelton  Win  slow 

L  Research  Staff 

;'\lphonse  F.  Chestnut,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Oyster  Culture  and  Associate  Professor 
tViLLiAM  Earl  Fahy,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Fisheries  and  Associate  Professor 

^ugh  Porter,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Mollusc  Research 
Gerald  S.  Posner,  M.S.,  Investigator  in  Marine  Biology  and  Instructor 

"Austin   Beatty  Williams,   Ph.D.,  Biologist,  Shrimp  Investigations  and  Assistant 
Professor 

Garden  Franklin  Taylor,  A.B.,  Sc.D.,  Consultant 

The  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research  was  established  by  action  of  the 
feoard  of  Trustees  September  29,  1947.  The  function  of  the  Institute 
fs  to  make  practical  application  of  biology  and  other  sciences,  includ- 
ing economics  and  marketing,  to  the  problems  of  the  fisheries  of  North 
Carolina.  It  endeavors  through  scientific  research  to  arrive  at  a  better 
Practical  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  impede  development  of 
he  state's  marine  fisheries  and  of  the  principles  that  should  govern 
'he  application  of  measures  of  conservation.  The  establishment  of  the 
institute  rests,  then,  on  the  belief  that  not  only  those  engaged  in 
fisheries  and  related  industries  but  also  the  state  as  a  whole  will  profit 
":rom  the  applications  of  science  and  economics  to  the  problems  of 
}:he  fisheries  and  other  marine  resources. 

It  is  believed  that  proper  rules  of  conservation  of  fisheries  resources 
ire  not  best  arrived  at  by  mere  hit-or-miss  methods  or  by  the  sincerest 
effort  to  satisfy  now  one  and  now  another  group  having  special  inter- 
ests and  necessarily  limited  knowledge.  There  is  needed,  as  seems 
generally  recognized,  more  basic  knowledge  concerning  our  resources. 
Facts  are  wanted,  rather  than  casual  theories,  as  to  what  actually 
governs  the  abundance  of  fishes  and  shellfishes,  which  show  continual 
zhanges  with  decrease  and  increase  of  numbers.  Understanding  is 
wanted  concerning  what  directs  the  movements  of  particular  groups 
fof  fishes,  so  that  desirable  or  undesirable  kinds  are  here  or  there,  from 
reason  to  season  and  from  year  to  year,  in  unpredictable  fashions. 
This,  in  turn,  means  that  more  should  be  known  about  the  underlying 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  conditions  and  their  changes,  re- 
flected in  fluctuations  of  basic  food  supplies,  salinities,  temperatures, 
rurrents,  stream  discharge,  and  oceanic  circulation.  It  is  assumed  also 
that  properly  conducted  scientific  and  economic  studies  may  be  help- 
ful in  promoting  efficient  and  more  profitable  practices  in  exploita- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  of  fishery  products. 

The  interest  of  the  University  and  the  state  in  applications  of 
marine  biology  and  in  fisheries  began  more  than  half  a  century  ago 


*  Resigned,  September  10,   1955. 
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with  the  establishment  by  the  University  of  a  summer  laboratory  at 
Beaufort  through  the  Department  of  Biology  and  with  active  coopera- 
tion from  the  State  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  partial  predeces- 
sors of  the  present  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 
This  laboratory  developed  into  the  Fisheries  Biological  Laboratory 
operated  by  the  federal  government.  Despite  its  services  and  potential 
usefulness,  experience  has  proven  that  this  laboratory  cannot  meet  the 
full  practical  needs  of  the  state. 

In  1947,  the  University  again  interested  itself  in  the  problems  of 
the  fisheries.  With  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and  its  Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
it  has  established  a  laboratory  for  fisheries  research  at  a  favorable  lo- 
cation near  Morehead  City.  Its  inauguration  was  made  possible  by  a 
four-year  grant  from  the  Knapp  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  con- 
ditioned on  matching  contributions  from  the  state.  The  grant  from 
the  Knapp  Foundation  was  "A  tribute  to  Joseph  P.  Knapp's  lifelong 
interest  in  the  betterment  of  mankind."  The  matching  on  the  part 
of  the  state  for  the  first  biennium  was  accomplished  by  giving  the 
Institute  direction  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  of  1947 
for  a  survey  of  off-shore  shrimping  grounds  and  a  part  of  the  appro- 
priation from  the  same  legislature  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  oyster 
and  other  shellfish.  The  cooperation  of  the  Commission  for  the  Sur- 
vey of  Shrimping  Grounds  and  of  those  concerned  with  the  oyster  in- 
dustry made  this  possible.  The  legislature  of  1949  made  an  appro- 
priation through  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
to  match  the  grant  to  the  University  from  the  Knapp  Foundation  for 
the  biennium  1949-1951.  Since  1951  the  legislature  has  made  appro- 
priations directly  to  the  University  for  the  operation  of  the  Institute. 

Meantime,  with  financial  aid  from  an  alumnus,  Mr.  George  Lurcy 
of  New  York,  matched  by  a  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board, 
there  had  been  undertaken  a  Survey  of  Marine  Fisheries  of  North 
Carolina.   The  report  of  the  Survey  was  published  in  February,  1951. 

The  Institute  will  contribute  to  the  educational  program  of  the 
University  by  offering  practical  training  and  guidance  for  graduate 
students. 

Courses  in  hydrobiology  and  fishery  science  are  described  in  Part 
IV  of  this  catalogue  under  Department  of  Zoology    (page  377) . 
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RESEARCH   LABORATORIES   OF   ANTHROPOLOGY 

Joffre  L.  Coe,  Director 
Stanley  South,  Assistant 
Elizabeth  McArthur,  Secretary 

Advisory  Board 

C.  C.  Crittenden,  ex  officio  E.  W.  Noland 

Harry  T.  Davis,  ex  officio  J.  P.  Harland 

Thomas  W.  Morse,  ex  officio  John  Gulick 

Hugh  T.  Lefler  Arthur  Roe 
Donald  P.  Costello 

The  Research  Laboratories  of  Anthropology  were  established  Octo- 
ber 7,  1939,  for  the  purpose  of  sponsoring  archaeological  and  enthno- 
logical  studies  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Southern  states.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  own  research  program,  it  serves  to  coordinate  these  activi- 
ties among  other  organizations  and  functions  as  a  central  repository 
and  research  center  for  cooperating  agencies.  Its  present  collection 
of  basic  data  exceeds  1,000,000  items  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  primary  sources  for  archaeological  research  in  the  South.  The 
central  office  of  the  Laboratories  is  situated  in  Alumni  Building  with 
processing  laboratories  and  storage  files  being  housed  in  Venable 
Hall. 


THE  MOREHEAD  PLANETARIUM 

Gift  of  John  Motley  Morehead  (Class  of  1891),  the  Morehead 
Building  contains  the  Memorial  Rotunda,  Faculty  Lounge,  University 
Room,  and  a  dining  room  for  official  functions  of  the  University. 
Among  the  paintings  from  the  Morehead  collection  permanently  hung 
in  the  Rotunda  are  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  his  sister  and  many  other 
valuable  works  of  famous  artists.  Two  large  galleries  flanking  the 
Rotunda  provide  space  for  temporary  exhibitions. 

The  scientific  portion  of  the  building  contains  the  sixth  Zeiss 
Planetarium  installation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  first  one  in 
the  world  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  a  university.  A  realistic  repro- 
duction of  the  sky  of  thousands  of  years  past  or  hence  as  seen  from 
any  position  on  earth  is  produced  on  the  sixty-eight-foot  perforated 
stainless  steel  dome  of  the  chamber  which  seats  490  visitors  in  concen- 
tric circular  rows.  Spectacular  productions  given  since  opening  on 
May  10,  1949,  have  included  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  "By  Rocket  To 
Mars,"  "Birth  and  Death  of  the  Earth,"  "Easter,  the  Awakening,"  and 
many  others.  Public  demonstrations  are  given  every  evening  in  the 
week  at  8:30;  on  Saturdays  at  11:00  and  3:00;  Sundays  at  3:00  and 
4:00.   Special  presentations  for  school  children  are  given  on  Wednes- 
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days  and  Thursdays  at  11:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  by  reservation.  A  new 
program  is  given  each  four  or  five  weeks.  The  Planetarium  is  used 
also  for  University  classes  in  astronomy  and  navigation. 

Associated  with  the  Planetarium  are  two  large  scientific  exhibit 
rooms  and  one  of  only  two  thirty-five  foot  orreries  of  the  solar  system 
in  the  world.  In  the  first  seven  years  of  operation,  675,000  visitors 
attended  the  Planetarium  presentations. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT   COUNCIL 

The  Development  Council  was  organized  in  June,  1952.  It  is  made 
up  of  a  volunteer  group  of  distinguished  business  and  professional 
leaders  of  the  state  who  are  cooperating  with  the  administration, 
trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  and  friends  in  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
continuous  development  program  to  serve  the  University  and  the 
state.  Among  its  other  duties,  the  Council  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  foundations  listed  below.  Charles  M. 
Shaffer,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  is  director. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Alumni  Annual  Giving 

Annual  Giving  was  organized  in  September,  1952,  to  give  every 
alumnus  the  opportunity  of  annually  assisting  the  University  by  con- 
tributing to  an  unrestricted  fund.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  di- 
rector, Tom  Bost,  Jr.,  Alumni  Annual  Giving,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Bequest  Program 

Initiated  in  September,  1955,  the  Bequest  Program  is  designed  to 
inform  alumni  and  friends  of  the  opportunities  existing  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  purposeful  and  enduring  memorials.  Development  Office 
and  University  officials  are  available  to  assist  interested  donors  in 
creating  a  thoughtful  and  mutually  beneficial  bequest.  Inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  Roy  W.  Holsten,  Development  Office,  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina. 

The  Broadcasting  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

The  Broadcasting  Foundation  was  organized  in  1955  ".  .  .to  spon- 
sor, promote,  encourage,  support  and  assist,  financially  and  other- 
wise, the  advancement  of  education  in  the  fields  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision at  or  through  the  Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Mo- 
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tion  Pictures  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill." 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Earl  Wynn,  Chairman  of  the  Radio, 
Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  Department,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Business  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

The  Business  Foundation  was  established  in  July,  1946.  Its  articles 
of  incorporation  provided:  "The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the 
corporation  is  formed  are  to  aid  and  promote,  by  financial  assistance 
and  otherwise,  all  types  of  education,  service  and  research  for  business 
and  industry  at  or  through  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
and  other  departments  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. . . ." 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

The  Dental  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

The  Dental  Foundation,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina  in  1950,  is  dedicated  to  the  achievement  of  optimum  dental 
and  general  health  for  all  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  designed 
specifically  to  aid  educational  and  research  programs,  including  stu- 
dent loans,  scholarships,  and  the  library,  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Inquiries  should  be  directed 
to  Dean  John  C.  Brauer,  School  of  Dentistry,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Educational  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Educational  Foundation  was  organized  in  1939  "to  provide 
grants-in-aid  to  worthy  and  needy  students  participating  in  athletics." 
All  grants-in-aid  are  awarded  through  the  University  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee. Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  executive  secretary, 
George  P.  Hogan,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

The  Friends  of  the  Library 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  was  organized  in  1932  "to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  including  the  libraries  of  its  schools  and  departments,  by  every 
means  at  the  command  of  the  organization  or  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers." Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Horn,  Uni- 
versity Library,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

The  School  of  Journalism  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

The  Journalism  Foundation  was  chartered  in  1949  "to  sponsor, 
promote,  .  .  .  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism at  or  through  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  North 
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Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  .  .  ."  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dean 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  School  of  Journalism,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Law  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

The  Law  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Inc.,  was  incorporated  in  1952.  Its  broad  purposes  are:  "To  sustain 
among  the  alumni  high,  ethical  principles  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
otherwise  to  benefit  the  profession;  to  encourage  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  legal  education;  to  provide  for  scholarships  and  other 
aid  to  students;  to  provide  prizes  for  excellence  in  student  endeavors 
and  recognition  for  alumni  for  outstanding  achievements."  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  William  B.  Aycock,  School  of  Law,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 

The  Medical  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

The  Medical  Foundation,  incorporated  in  1949,  has  as  its  over-all 
objective  that  of  aiding  in  medical  education,  medical  research,  and 
medical  services  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  through  the  facilities 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  specifically 
through  its  School  of  Medicine  and  the  adjunct  teaching  hospital.  In- 
quiries should  be  directed  to  Dean  W.  R.  Berryhill,  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
was  organized  in  1946  "to  foster  and  promote  .  .  .  education  and  re- 
search in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  State.  .  .  ."  Business  is  transacted  chiefly  through  the  office 
of  Dean  E.  A.  Brecht,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Drawer  629,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 


Part  Six 
DEGREES    CONFERRED 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  AUGUST  27,   1954 


Edward  Franklin  Baesel,  Jr. 
William   Jefferson   Barefoot,    Jr. 
Judd   DuPont  Beckwith 
Marvin    Bryan    Berry 

(with    Honors    in   Religion) 
John   Gold   Borden 
Robert   Lynn   Buckner 
Donald   Wainwright   Carmichael 
Janet  Gordon   Carter 
Henry  William   Cheney,    Jr. 
Neill   Edwin   Clark 
Harvey  Clodfelter,   Jr. 
Floyd  Garland  Coble,  Jr. 
Carl   Walter  Cox 
Pvoddey  Dowd 
Daniel   Bradford   Fearing 
Robert  Mitchell   Forster 
Anne  Cameron   Forsyth 
Charles  Aryah   Friedman 
Sally   Wesley    Gallant 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Janet  MacNeill   Green 

(with   Honors    in   English) 
Anne   Stewart    Harris 
Samuel  Carlyle  Harrison 
Conan    Doyle   Hendrick,    Jr. 
George   Edward   Higgins 
Dwight   Myers    Holland 
Joseph    Cary   Holliday,   Jr. 
Sidney  Francis  Hoots 
Edmund    Baxter   Hopkins 
Patricia   Holding  Kordas 
Lucy  Lundie  Lenoir 
Allan  Whitlock  Markham 
Wilbur  Wayne  Marshburn 
Cynthia  Anne  Mendenhall 
John    Moses    Mewborn 
Peggy   Aikyung   Moon 
Calvin   Luther   Morton,   Jr. 
John  Rawls   Mundy 


Adrian  Jefferson  Newton,  Jr. 
Eric   Joseph    Padgett 
Mary    Frances    Plummer 
Robert   Noble   Randall 
Carl  Reynolds  Randolph 
Thomas   McCargo  Rankin 
Eugene   Kinsey   Ritch 
Anne  M.   Scott 
Howard   Carter   Seawell,    Jr. 
Jack   Boone    Shaffer 
Susan  Shuff 
Annabelle  Stanton 
John   Quincy   Stilwell 
Paul   Green    Sylvester 
Sharron    Lyn   Thorpe 
Michael   Macushla   White 
Benjamin   Robert  Williamson 
Henry   VanPeters   Wilson    III 
Walter   Edward   Yopp   III 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DENTISTRY 

Roy   Clinton   Corderman,   Jr.  Wilburn  James  Lowe 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  GEOLOGY 


Charles   Malcolm   Aldridge 
Gerald    Lawrence   Haughton 


Mont   Jackson   Bright,   Jr. 
William   Benjamin    Fleming 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Harold  Carlton   Bowden,   Jr.  Charles    McKinnon    Ledbetter  Herbert   Bernard   Theiling,    Jr. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS 

Louis  Arthur  Darnell  Thomas  Alfred  Parnell  Marvin   Odell   Register 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 


Mary  Josephine  Cullin 
Anne  Odom  Taylor 


Catherine    Doris    McHan 
Mary  Moss   Metier 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 


William   Luin    Baker,    Jr. 
Betsy    Bracy 

Nancy    Louise   Burcham 
William  Lyle  Davis 


Peter  Aldro  Gillespie 
Bobby  Eugene  Godwin 
Nell   Gold  Hendrick 


Arthur  Talmadge  Mcintosh 

Edward  Sloan 

Charles   Herbert   Yelverton 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 

John  Hilton  Jackson  Margaret   Howard   Padgette  Ted  Charles  Steele,  Jr. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Jesse  Brown   Ashe,  Jr. 
Jimmy   Van    Bodenheimer 
J.    Hubert   Bussey 
Charles  Robertson  Carroll 
Raymond   Davis    Collins 
John   Woltz   Comer,   Jr. 
James  Russell  Dickens 
Ryland    Sherwood    Duke 
Robert  Allen   Fountain  III 
Robert   Lardner   Gibbon   II 
Bobby  Camp  Goforth 
Arlen  Gwyn  Harris 
Snethen  Philip  Harris,  Jr. 
Richard    Farrell    Hauser 
Buck  Jones  Hicks 


Paul   Matthew    Carruthers 


Eugene  David  Hill,  Jr. 

Ira  Thomas  Johnson 

Lee    Edward    Knott,    Jr. 

Gene  Fleming  Lyon 

Charles   Lewis   Mack 

George   Washington    Miller,    Jr. 

Tommy   Harte   Moore 

Buell    Edward    Moser 

Emmanuel    Michael    Paturis 

Charles  Wiley  Phillips,  Jr. 

John  Frank  Price 

Ben  Grady  Redding 

Harold  Bagley  Rhodes 

Jerry   Delano   Rufry 

Dossie  George  Samuel,  Jr. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAW 


David   A.    Simpson,   Jr. 
Owen  Meredith  Smaw 
Kenneth    Royster   Smith,    Jr. 
John  Bailey  Stratford,  Jr. 
John   Moore   Stuart 
James  Isaac  Vance 
Hood  Van  Den  Arend,  Jr. 
Kenneth   Grimes   Washburn 
Winton  George  Wilks,  Jr. 
Hugh   Frazier  Williams 
Cecil  Hyder  Wilson 
Arthur  McKinnon  Winstead 
James   Horner  Winston 
George  Maynard  Yale 


CERTIFICATE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 


Thelma   Miller   Aaron 
Irene  M.   Black 
Glenna  Regina   Carney 
Sarah   A.    B.    Clark 
Zeta  Garland 
Agnes  Clay  Hodges 


Emily  Hovey 
Esther  Garside  Johnson 
Alice  Joyce  Kaminer 
Margie   Jean    Madren 
Marjorie  M.   Morrison 


Aileen  Shultz  Nooe 
Agnes  A.   Valentine 
Shirley  Hastings  Wallace 
Margaret  M.   Watson 
Neta    Behenna   Wilson 


CERTIFICATE  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 


Martha  Louise  Alexander  Edward  Carney  Sexton  Inez  Spainhour  Wolfe 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


Jane  Cutler  Bahnsen 
Patricia  Ford  Cornwell 
Jacksie   Millie  Cumby 


Edwina   David   Johnson 
Melvin  Eugene  Kesner 
Lake  Lambert  Newton 


Martha   Elizabeth   Respess 
Mary  Margaret  B.   Yelverton 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Robert  Hamilton   Bradford 
Morris  Fearin  Stamm 


Marshall   Cecil   Abee 
Evelyn   Le  Nore  Anderson 
Clyde  David   Bailey,  Jr. 
Sybil  Dorothy  Belcher 
William  Thomas  Brennan 


Mary  Irwin  Gordon 
John   Michael   Hanna 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Donald  Ray  Dancy 
Graciela  Maria  Delgado 
Mary  Ursula  Jones 
Dominic    Mario    Maiello 


Rosalyn   Mae  Mervis 
Jose  S.   Navarro 
George  Goss  Smith 
Ibrahim  Messak  Wassef 


MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


James  Thomas  Gooding 
James  Ray  Hinkle 


Richard   Chambers   Barnett 
Raleigh   Rutherford    Biggerstaf 
Hilliard   Henry   Blankenship 
Amy   Stuart   Buckner 
Ann  Bullock 
Mary  Thomas   Carswell 
Catherine    Elizabeth    Clay 
John  Rood  Cunningham,  Jr. 
Gilbert  W.    Davis 
Amos   Council   Dawson,  Jr. 
Marion   Ferrell  Durham 
Eloise  Grady  Eskridge 
Cicero   Abraham   Frye 
Emma   Lou   Garner 
Cornelia    Grissom    Gordon 
Rossie  Beamon  Gordon 
William    Andrew    Gore,    Jr. 
James    Franklin    Gudger 
Daisy  Williams   Harper 
Dan    George   Harris 


Theodore   James   Newton,   Jr. 
Carl    Adam    Thompson,    Jr. 


Enoch   Marvin  Thompson,   Jr. 
Claiborne   Yates   Whitehead 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Joseph   Emmett  Magee  Hicks 

James    Watson    Holyfield 

Vernie  Fred  Horton 

Harry  Saunders  Howard,   Jr. 

Ruth  Aileen  Hoyle 

Edgar    Williamson    Jordan 

William    Garrett   Justice 

Nellie  Mettrey  Kahdy 

Walter  Charles  Vincent  Kerman 

Raymond   James   Kiddoo 

Rena  King 

Lynn  Harold  Ledden 

Jasper    Terrell    McCaslin 

Barbarah  Iris  McDonald 

Ann    Elizabeth   McNeely 

Daniel   Regis   Miller 

McLean   Mitchell 

Carroll   Wade  Mobley 

David  Leo  Nance 

Sidney  Thomas   Perkins 


Pauline   Wright   Putnam 
Mary  Jo  Rader 
Stella   Alice   Randall 
Kathryn  Marie  Ray 
Floyd   Addison   Reynolds 
Albert  Frederick  Rusack,   Jr. 
Mary   Bates   Sherwood 
William    Allen    Sherwood 
Patsy   Lee  Sifford 
Faye   Evangeline   Stewart 
Alice   Frances   Stokes 
Francis  Marion  Tucker 
William   Ford  Van  Hoy,  Jr. 
Dolly  Bethel   Wallen 
Peggie  Lancaster  Webb 
Woodrow    Hillis   Westall 
Mabel    Louise    White 
Joyce   Carol   Williams 
John   B.   York 
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MASTER  OF  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Harry   Stagg   Coblentz  William   Francis  Nahory  Franklin    Benjamin   Skrivanek 

MASTER  OF  SCHOOL  L1BRARIANSHIP 

Ethel    Celeste   Johnston  Mary    Frances    Kennon  Ruth   Elaine   Stone 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

John   Thomas   McDowell 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ORTHODONTICS 


Worth  Miller  Byrd 


John  Alfred  Crowley  Richard   Francis   Scherer 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


Wilmer   Mitchell   Jenkins,   Education 
Thesis:  Administration  a  State-Wide  Plan  for  Student  Teaching. 


Barton  Crouse  Brown 


Martha   Cabell    Akers 
Margie  Lucia  Ballard 
Charles  Moore  Billings  III 
William  Albert  Booth 
Iris   Lee   Bost 
Emily   McClelland   Butler 
Louis  Child 
Alton   Earl   Dail 
Robert  C.   Droege 
Samuel   Dunbar  Duncan,   Jr. 
Stanley   Harold    Ferber 
Robert  McCormick   Figg  III 
James   Garvin   Finch 
Claire  Elizabeth  Freeman 
Naomi   Mary   Garlick 
John  Livingston   Gibson 
Betty  Alice  Godwin 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

George  Elton  Cox 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 


James  Edward  Haar 
John    Gamage   Haesloop 
Donald   William   Hogg 
Thomas   Presley   Houser,   Jr. 
Eileen   Patricia   Kelly 
William   Courtney  King,   Jr. 
Marilyn   Lamond 
Elizabeth    Anne    League 
Frank   Ernest  Litaker 
Rey  Munro  Longyear 
Mary  Louise  Melvin 
Charles    Edward    Miller 
Jean   Bellingrath   Mobley 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Moore 
Mildred    Jane   Murrell 
David   Orr 
Bobby   Lee   Parr 


Eva  Ruth  Parrish 
Martin  Patchen 
Benny  Ramon  Reece 
Tommy  Anthony  Rezzzuto 
Joseph  Boxley  Roberts,  Jr. 
Alberty   Ellison   Rumsey 
Herbert   David    Saltzstein 
Elizabeth    Schneider   Shope 
Dorothy  Ann  Spangler 
Carlton  William  Sprague 
Elizabeth   Anne   Stone 
Margaret   Lewis   Taylor 
Charles  Madden   Tolbert 
Marian   Minturn   Walter 
Julian   Eugene  White,   Jr. 
Elizabeth   Anne   Woodward 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

John  Alexander  Allen,  English 
Thesis:  An  Edition  of  A  pleasant  disport  of  diuers  Noble  Personages.    Written  in 
Italian  by  M.  Iohn  Bocace  Florentine  and  Poet  Laureate:  in  his  Boke  which 
is  entituled  PHILOCOPO.    And  nowe  Englished  by  H.  G. 

Edward  Bernasek,  Chemistry 
Thesis:  Investigations  of  Possible  Syntheses  of  Pyrimidopyrimidines. 

Isadore  Blumen,  Statistics 
Thesis:  The  Estimation   of   the   Means   of   the    Multivariate   Normal    Distribution: 
Minimax  Solutions. 

William  Davis  Cash,  Pharmacy 
Thesis:  Reproducibility  and  Activity  of  Palladized  Charcoal  Hydrogenation  Cata- 
lysts Prepared   Under  Different   Conditions. 

Jack  Reed  Collier,  Zoology 
Thesis:  A  Study  of  Alanylglycine  Dipeptidase  Activity  During  the  Embryonic  De- 
velopment of  Ilyanassa  Obsoleta. 

Ruth  Mathide  Connor,  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Thesis:  Social  Structure  and  Self  Study  in  a  New  England  Community:   A  Study 
of  Social  Action  in  Community  Health. 
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William  Donaldson  Cotton,  History 
Thesis:  Appalachian  North  Carolina:   A  Political  Study,  1860-1889. 

Carolyn  Andrews  Daniel,  History 
Thesis:  David  Lowry  Swain. 

Ann  Fleming  Deagon,  Classics 
Thesis:  The  Influence  of  Hellenistic  and  Contemporary   Greek   Historical  Theory 
on  Tacitus. 

Winbourne  Magruder  Drake,  History 
Thesis:   Constitutional  Development  in  Mississippi,  1817-1865. 

Ray  Anthony  Eck,  Psychology 
Thesis:  An  Investigation  of  Color  and  Ambiguity  of  Form  in  Relation  to  Certain 
Indices  of  Behavior. 

Wolfgang  Bernard  Fleischmann,  Comparative  Literature 
Thesis:  Lucretius  in  English  Literature,  1680-1740. 

Frank  Kenneth  Gibson,  Jr.,  Political  Science 
Thesis:  The  Regulation  and  Control  of  Water  Pollution  in  West  Virginia. 

Paul  Feux  Guenther,   Comparative  Literature 
Thesis:  A  Survey  of  Utopia  Before  1800. 

Robert  Norman  Howell,  Economics 
Thesis:  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Application  of  the  Principle  of  the  Net  Income 
Tax  in  North  Carolina. 

Reece  Alexander  Jones,  Geology  and  Geography 
Thesis:   The  Inner  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina,  an  Agricultural  Region. 

Frank  Efird  Kinard,  Physics 
Thesis:  A  Cloud  Chamber  Study  of  the  Soft  Cosmic  Radiation  at   Low  Altitudes. 

Hasell  T.  LaBorde,  Mathematics 
Thesis:  A    Method    for    the   Numerical    Computation    of    the    Characteristic    Roots 
of  a  Matrix  and  Extensions  of  Some  Theorems  of  P.  Stein. 

Harry  Ludwig  Leonhardt,  Psychology 
Thesis:  The  Partial  Reinforcement  Effect  as  a  Function  of  Type  of  Reinforcement 
and  Level  of  Training. 

Douglas  Mcintosh  McNair,  Psychology 
Thesis:  Reinforcement  of  Verbal  Behavior. 

Joseph  Tinsley  Meers,  Physics 
Thesis:  Fluctuations   in    the   Ionization   Energy   Loss   of   Relativistic    u-Mesons    in 
Argon. 

Rafael  Joseph  Miranda,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:  Iberian  Geography  in  the  Plays  of  Tirso  De  Molina. 

Herbert  Hall  Mitchell,  Economics  and  Commerce 
Thesis:  The  Development  of  Commercial  Banking  in  North  Carolina,  1865-1935. 

Tadepalli  Venkata  Narayana,  Statistics 
Thesis:  Sequential  Procedures  in  Probit  Analysis. 

Francis  Lanneau  Newton,  Classics 
Thesis:  Studies  in  Verbal  Repetition  in  Virgil. 

Terry  Orban  Norris,  Chemistry 
Thesis:  Synthesis  of  Various  2-Guanidino-4  (5)  -P-Chlorophenylimidazole  Derivatives. 
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Mark  Taylor  Orr,  Political  Science 
Thesis:  Education  Reform  Policy  in  Occupied  Japan. 

Maurice  Alfred  Parkinson,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:  Names  of  the  Evil  One  in  the  French  and  Provencal  Dialects. 

K.  C.  Sreedharan  Pillai,  Statistics 
Thesis:  On  Some  Distribution  Problems  in  Multivariate  Analysis. 

Elmer  Clyde  Prichard,  Botany 
Thesis:  Morphological  Studies  in  Rhamnaceae. 

Martin  Roeder,  Zoology 
Thesis:  The  Introduction  of  Arginase  in  the  Chick  Embryo. 

Jean  Rotherham,  Biochemistry 
Thesis:  A  Study  of  the  Nuclear  Nucheoproteins  of  Normal  Rat  Liver. 

Jacques  St-Pierre,  Statistics 
Thesis:  Distribution  of  Linear  Contrasts  of  Order  Statistics. 

Dorothy  Badders  Schlegel,  Comparative  Literature 
Thesis:  Shaftesbury  and  the  French  Deists. 

Kiron  Chandra  Seal,  Statistics 
Thesis:  On  a  Class  of  Decision  Procedures  for  Ranking  Means. 

William  Johnson  Sheffield,  Pharmacy 
Thesis:  A  Study  of  Enteric  Coatings  and  Selected  Resins  in  Enteric  Formulae. 

Morris  Skibinsky,  Statistics 
Thesis:  Some  Properties  of  a  Bayes  Two-Stage  Test  for  the  Mean. 

John  Hamilton  Dowdell  Spencer,  Economics 
Thesis:  A   Study  of   the   Male,   Manuel,   Manufacturing  Labor   Force   of  El   Paso, 
Texas,  1952. 

Phyllis  Wolfe  Stevens,  Psychology 
Thesis:  The  Rorschach  Experience  Balance  as  an  Index  of  Emotional  Responsive- 


Luther  Raymond  Taff,  Education 
Thesis:  An  Analysis  of  Attitudes  Regarding  the  Adequacy  of  the  Graduate  Pro- 
gram of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Alfred  Thompson,  Jr.,  Statistics 
Thesis:   On  the  Ratio  of  Variances  in  the  Mixed  Incomplete  Block  Model. 

Edward  Christian  Wingfield,  Physics 
Thesis:   Infrared  Intensity  Measurements  of  the  Bending  Modes  of  Acetylene,  Deu- 
teroacetylene  and  Carbonyl  Sulphide. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  JANUARY  31,   1955 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Wilbur   Malcolm    Boice,   Jr. 

Martha  Ann  Boyle 

Eliska  L.   Chanlett    ( with   Highest 

Honors     in     Sociology) 
William   Van    Collins 
Thomas   Eugene  Cook 
James  Ray  Crisp 
Max    Henry    Crohn,    Jr. 
Charles   McFarland   Davis 
Franklin   Elliott   Dees 
John   Bynum   Easley 
William   Michael   Ferguson,   Jr. 
Patsy   Mitchiner   Harris 
Beverley  Mason  Hawfield 
Martha    Hemstreet 


Seymour    Herzog 
Billy  Ray   Hoke 
Anthony    John    Houghton 
John    L.    Humber 
Donna  Marie  Hauck  Izlar 
Robert    Wayne   James,    Jr. 
Edward    Stokes   Johnson 
Samuel    Irvin    Joyce,    Jr. 
Douglas    Allen    Kahn 
Charles    Clinton    Lindley,    Jr. 
Constance    Rust    Marple 
George   Eugene   McCorkle 
Walter    Louis    Noneman,    Jr. 
Christeen    Lenore   Nelson    Orr 


Roderick   Laury   Reinecke 
Richard   Vance   Rhodes 
Mattie   Gore   Rouse 
Patricia    Lou    Smith 
William   Oliver   Smith,   Jr. 
Henry   Micou   Sneed 
Peter   Hale   Sprague 
John   Roger   Stockard 
Frederick    Morley    Tettelbach 
Billy  Lorraine  Tevepaugh 
Richard  William  Turner 
Lynda  Joan  Vestal 
Charles  Parker  Wolf 
William  James  Wrenn,  Jr. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 


Gene  Nolen   Cline 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MATHEMATICS 


Robin  A.  Mickle 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Patricia  Ann   Noah 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS 

Eugene  Hadley  Pickett 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Luther   Sebastian   Standifer 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Ellen    Isabelle   Depew 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 


Thomas  Avery  Anderson 
Earl   Dauhit  Atkins 
Marguerite   Morton    Blackwood 
Harry  Elton   Brown 
Oren   Douglas   Bruton 
Christopher  Avery  Carpenter 
Margaret  Eleanor  Davis  Cheatham 


James  Wallace  Coon 
Charlie    Economous 
Arnold    Exum    Ewing 
Agnes  Braxton  Green 
Eugene   Jenkins   Hanna 
Thomas    Wingate   Harper 


William    Fleming    Harrington 
Charles    Tayioe    Hoyt,    Jr. 
Jane   Stanford    Paris 
Lois    Spruill    Perry 
Mary   Anderson    Russell 
Mark  Lee   Skinner 
Jo  Ann   Wilson 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SCIENCE  TEACHING 

Helen   Lee  Watts   Paris  Harold   Roland   Parrish 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 

William   Davis   Jones,   Jr.  Joseph   Benjamin   Stewart,   Jr. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Abdul  Razak  Adamjee 
Willie   Thornton   Adcock,   Jr. 
Robert    DeHart    Bruton 
Richard    Elliott   Byrd,   Jr. 
Lynn    Fage    Harris    Chandler 
Hugh    McMaster    Chapman 
James    William    Claiborne 
Louie  Hamilton   Cody 
George   Franklin   Corl 
Lemuel  Lowe  Doss,   Jr. 
Thomas    George   Douglas 
Linwood   Whedbee   Eure 
Burke   Wallace   Fox,   Jr. 
Robert   Beverley   Nash    Francis 


William    Barnette   Garrison,    Jr. 
Robert    Sutton    Grimes 
John   Robert   Helms 
Edward   Wearn   Kearsley 
William   Hirsch   Kittner 
David   Brian   Leonard 
William    Edward    Little 
George  James  MacMillan  III 
George   Lewis    Mardre,    Jr. 
Woodford    Randolph    Middleton, 
Joseph   Banks  Morton 
Charles  Richard   Pate 
John    William    Peddycord 
Joyce  Rhea  Quillin 


Garland  Stephenson  Ricks 
Valentine  Morris   Ripley 
Harry  Edwin  Rodenhizer 
Herman  Arthur  Sampson,  Jr. 
Charles  William   Shelton 
Charles   James   Smith,   Jr. 
Al   Gardner   Stanley 
Robert    Leon    Stockmeyer 
Leon   Ward   Sylvester,   Jr. 
Jr.  Claude   Dale  Tedder 
William   Eugene   Thayer 
Irvine   Beaufort   Watkins,   Jr. 
John   William    Westmoreland 
Leo  Carl  Wilkerson 


CERTIFICATE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Irma  O'Neal  House 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 

Edward  Luther  Bradshaw,  Jr. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Victor  James   Fritts 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Stanley    Cohen 


Helen   Gertrude   Adams 
James    Lawrence   Allen 
Harold   Arthur  Bentley,   Jr. 
Chester    Lee    Campbell 
Doris  Jean   Cooper 
Odell   Joseph    Councilman 


Taketo  Furuhata 


Leslie  Walter  Riley,  Jr. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Albert    Joseph    Dickson 
Raymond   F.    Edwards 
Frank  Norville   Harton 
Ralph  Kleinspehn,  Jr. 
Rose   Marie   Kleinspehn 
Richard  Albert  Lauffer 


Chester    Eugene   Misenheimer 
Reid   Lawrence  Mittan 
James  Donald  Moore 
William    Dula   Tuttle 
Calvin    Edward   Venters 
Isaac    Jesse    Wicker 


Degrees 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  CREATIVE  ART 

Hazel    Jane    Bolmeier 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Eugenia  Ralston  Babylon  James   Marvin   Nicholson,   Jr. 

MASTER  OF  REGIONAL  PLANNING 


Gayle   Lockhart   Harder 
John  Bruce  Harvey 
Barclay  Gibbs  Jones 


Willard    Edward    Meador,    Jr. 


Patsy  Jane  Allen 
Melvin  Bernstein 
James   Monahan   Beshers 
Ann  Bonar  Blalock 
Edward   Albert  Bryant 
Ernestine  Barton  Cox 
Suzanne    Marden    Davis 


Martin  Joseph  Rody 
Manuel  Seoane 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Tom  Trader  True 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Richard   Bozman    Eaton,   Jr. 
William    Marion    Hardy 
Margaret  Hart   Harris 
Donald  Bearss  Jeffreys 
Maria   Elina   Olmedo  Jimenez 
Edwin   deTurck   Kooser 
Sarah   Cadoo  Leidt 


Ann    Carol    Maney 
Norma  Adelaide  Neville 
Dagoberto  E.  Weisbach  Sarmiento 
Lee  Eastman   Schacht 
Charles  Howard  Stevens 
Caley   Vassar  Williams,   Jr. 
Kennenth   Rudge   Wilson-Jones 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  JUNE  6,  1955 


Larry   Holbrook   Addington 
Mary   Virginia   Agnew 
Archie  C.  Allen 
Grace   Virginia   Alley 
William   Parker  Andrews,   Jr. 
Katherine  Williamson  Atwater 
Allen  Louis  Bader 
Phyllis  Anne  Bailey 
Elizabeth  Castleman  Ball 
Karl   Lee  Barkley 
Margaret   Ann   Barnard 
William    Edwin    Barnes,    Jr. 
William    Hardie   Bass    III 
Eula   Louise   Baumann 
Mary    Louise    Beall 
David    Rozier    Beam 
Barbara   Beasley 
Suzanne  R.   Bell 
Sonia  Carolyn  Bergan 
Mary   Caroline   Bernard 
Richmond  Gilbert  Bernhardt,  Jr. 
David   Bielawski 
Harold   Herbert   Black 
Spencer  Lorraine  Blaylock,  Jr 
Eeverly   Louise   Blemker 
William   Andrew   Brandon 
Dorothy    Elizabeth    Branham 
Cary  Lee  Broadway 
Cyrus  Lee  Brooks 
Barbara   Llewelyn   Brown 
Ernest   Charles   Brown 
Herbert   Howard    Browne,    Jr. 
Seth  Vernon  Brumley,  Jr. 
Alfred   Scales   Bryant 
John    Walden    Bryant,    Jr. 
Carroll   Jordan   Butts 
Robert   Dalton    Byerly,   Jr. 
William   Morse   Calvert 
Bradley    James    Cameron 
Edward   Truesdale   Campbell 
Jerry   Austin    Campbell 
Constance    Carbaugh 
Philip   Edward   Carroll 
Barbara    Joyce   Carter 
Marion    Cuyler    Chalmers 
DeWitt   Chappie,    Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Paul   Thorvald    Chase 
Stephen  Joseph  Chaseman 
William    Clarence   Clause,   Jr. 
Linda   Gray  Clement 
Phyllis    Ann    Cogburn 
John   Willard   Cole 
Amy  Catherine  Cooke 
David   Booth   Cooper 
Benjamin   McLauchlin 

Covington,    Jr. 
Cecil    Edmund   Cowan,   Jr. 
June  Estelle  Craft 
Mary   Helen    Crain 
Marcia  Crane 

Thomas    Claiborne    Creasy,    Jr. 
James  Garland   Crouch,   jr. 
James   Slade   Crumpton 
Barbara  Darlene  Currin 
Pete   Poole   Daniels 
Ronald   Moore   Daniels 
Myra   Ann   Davis 
Robert  Dowd  Davis 
Robert    William    Dawson 
Charlie  Louis  Dean,  Jr. 
Josephine   Amanda   Derry 
Wyatt  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 
Herman    Floyd   Dormire 
John   McNeely   DuBose 
Carol   Louise  DuPler 
Susan   East 

William   Glover   Edwards 
Nell  Deans  Eley 
Suzanne  Elliott 
Sara   Cheves   Fair 
Alfred   Rudolph    Fathman 
William    Douglas    Fetzer 
Dorothy   Ann   Figel 
Otis   Norwood    Fisher,   Jr. 
Joel   Lawrence   Fleishman 
Priscilla  Moon  Fleming 
William    Holt    Fleming 
Billy   Roderick   Flowers 
Henry  Lee  Fowler,   Jr 
Jordan   Joseph    Frassineri 
Ruth   Allerton   French 
Allen  LeRoy  Frucci 


David   Gardner   Futch 
Jessemine  Gant 
Edward    Leroy   Gates,   Jr. 
Newell  Thomas  Gill 
Jonas  Britain   Glenn 
John   Snow  Glover 
John  DeWitt  Gooch 
Betsy  Lynn   Goodwin 
Virginia   Lou  Gratz 
Connie  Mack  Gravitte 
Heiskell  Rea  Gray 
Ora  Louise  Gray 
Eugene    Burke   Gunter,   Jr. 
Virginia  Clark  Gunter 
Richard   Charles   Hallden 
Frederick   Delmar  Hamrick   III 
Katharine   Ann   Harbison 
James   Alexander  Harris,   Jr. 
Gladys   Bernard   Hatcher 
Georgia  Lee  Hatley 
Anne  Chewning  Hebert 
Richard  Norfleet  Hoggard 
Patricia   Macon   Horton 
Walter   Odesly    House,    Jr. 
Gordon    Lamar    Hudson 
William    Thomas    Huff,    Jr. 
James   Richardson    Hurley 
Herman   Hamilton   Husbands 
Robert  Perry   Hyatt 
Henry    Harold    Ingram 
Richard   William  Iobst 
Henry   Harris  Joel   Isaacson 
Julia  Jordan   Jackson 
Alexander  Tunnel   Jennette,   Jr. 
Joseph   Allen   Johnson,   Jr. 
Lucia   Porcher  Johnson    ( with 

highest   Honors    in    History) 
Ann    Spencer   Jones 
Ruth   Emerson  Jones 
Wilbur  David  Jones,  Jr. 
Walter  Kitchin  Joyner 
Margaret    Patterson    Kelley 
Lovick   Harden   Kernodle,   Jr. 
Katherine    Kinnaird    Kerr 
Raymond   Lynn    Kirk,   Jr. 
Raymond    Richard    Kushinsky 
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John  Robert  Langston 
William   Osborne   Lee,   Jr. 
Annette  Harriet  Levenson 
Ron  Levin 

John   Gray   Lewis,   Jr. 
Mary  Gantt  Lewis 
Sarah   Hitchcock  Liggett 
Marion  Louise  Linder 
Robert  Polk  Linker 
Eliza  Little 

William   Augustus  Lofquist 
Thomas  Hill  Long   ( with 
Honors   in    English) 
James  Bailey  Lovelace,  Jr. 
Elizabeth    Lynn 
Arthur  Allen   Madden 
Robert  Roy  Malone 
Ann  Elizazbeth  May 
James    Archibald    McCallum 
Jacqueline  McCarthy 
Johnnie  Ann   McClaran 
Angus   Alverson   McCormick 
George  Badger  McGhee,  Jr 
Charles   Stalvey   McGoogan 
Baxter  Grady   Mclntyre 
Mary  Ann  McManus 
Barbara  Ann  McRee 
Donna   Joan   Metz 
Paul  Milton   Moore,   Jr. 
James    Harry   Morgan 
McLendon  Graham  Morris 
Roger  James  Morris 
Mary  Ann    Murphy 
Lucy  Jane  Murray 
Carol   Vigne  Nation 
Alvin    Wilkins   Neely,    Jr. 
Ethel    Diane   Newton 
Charlotte   Marion   Nicoll 
Margaret  Mathilda  Nieter 
Robert  Primrose  Noble  III 
Owen   Lennon   Norment,   Jr. 
Claudia   Duncan   Ogden 
James  Gorham  Oglesby 
Joe  Carroll  Outlaw 
Gene  Harriet  Overbeck 
Jacquelyn   Holt  Park 
Linwood  Ledonial   Parker  III 
Bobby    Swanson    Payne 
Thomas   Philip    Peacock 


Harvey  Nelson  Pearce 

Nicholas  Albron  Peck 

James  Stanley  Peel 

Roger  Peele 

John   Franklin  Penry,  Jr. 

Patricia   Louise  Permenter 

Jack  Ewart  Phillips 

Frankie  Lee  Plager 

Ann  Pooley 

James   Carlyle  Prescott,   Jr. 

John   Phillips  Presley 

William   John    Prothero 

James  Worrell   Pruett 

Alfred   Luther   Purrington   III 

Joseph    Allan   Raff 

Charles  James  Ragland,  Jr. 

Jean   Lewis  Rayburn 

Harold  Lawrence  Reed 

Paul  Allen  Reichle,  Jr. 

Charles    Franklin    Ridenhour,    Jr 

Otis   Hobert   Rierson,    Jr. 

William    McLeod   Rivera    ( with 

Honors  in   French) 
H.   Wallace  Roberts 
James   Letcher  Rollins 
Charlotte  Estelle  Roth 
Sandra  Grey  Rothrock 
Julius   Addison   Rousseau,    Jr. 
Claire  Phillips  Russell 
Eleanor   Ann    Saunders 
Charles   Prioleau   Scott 
Patricia  Woodward   Seitz 
Mary   Ann   Shannonhouse 
Phyllis  Ann   Shepherd 
Oscar  Albert  Shortt,  Jr. 
John   Wiley  Sifford 
Shirley  Lou   Simpson 
Peggy   Lorraine  Slate 
Wood   Smethurst 
George  Thomas  Smith 
Irving  Lee  Smith,  Jr. 
Lavinia    Lee   Smith 
Keith    Spurling   Snyder 
Richard    Allen    Starner 
Robert   Leak   Steele 
James  Tyrus   Stewart,  Jr 
Edwin    Link    Stockton,    Jr. 
Mary   Frances   Stone 
Natalie    Harvey    Kooker    Streb 


Coralie    Strickland 
Mary    Scott    Strickland 
George   Vaughn    Strong 
Katherine   Patricia   Marilyn 

Sweeney 
Joane  Graham  Tannehill 
John   Cotten   Tayloe,   Jr. 
Raymond  Mason  Taylor 
William    Browne   Temple 
Ann    Lindsay   Tew 
Jennings   Jid   Thompson    IV 
Luanne  Ellen  Thornton 
Seabury   Daniel   Thorp 
Florence    Kendrick    Townsend 
Lucia   Kay   Traxel 
Stephen    Asbury    Trimble 
Donald   Robert   Trundle 
Clyde   Gilbert  Tweed 
Douglas   Fulton  van   Noppen 
Carl   Vernon   Venters,   Jr. 
Jo    Ellen    Gerschefski    Wade 
Marshall    Waldman 
Dorothy   Barbara   Walker 
George    Franklin    Wallin, 
Bonnie   Max   Warner 
Frances    Eloise    Watts 
Sandra  Rae  Wax 
Sarah  Page  Weaver 
Carl  Ray  Webb,  Jr. 
Regina  Carolyn  Webster 
Deborah  Westcott 
Harold  Oswell  White 
John  Wesley  Whitehead, 
Barbara  Lee  Whittington 
Ralph   Cannon   Wiggins, 
Billy  Rayford   Wilkinson 
Edward  Parker  Willey 
Bryan   Grimes  Williams, 
June  Williamson 
Robert   Kay   Wilson 
Robert  Lee  Winters 
Lemuel   Phillips  Woods, 
Catherine  Lee  Wright 
James  Whitson  Wright 
Charles   Hill   Yarborough, 
Ramon   Lyon   Yarborough 
David    Richard    Young 
Marlyn  Toby  Zager 


Jr. 


Jr. 
Jr. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BACTERIOLOGY 

John   Herbert  Buckner  Dulon  Devon  Pollard 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 


Loyd   Lindsay   Annas 
Edgar  William   Garbisch 
Ronald    Byrd    Goodman 


James    Howard    Holloway 
Henry   Lester   Kiser,    Jr. 
Velio  Norman 


Edward    Leonard    Patterson 
Bruce   Wright   Tyler 
John   Riley   Williams 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DENTISTRY 


Sam   Bryce  Gibson 
Edwin   Smith   Jewell 
James   Hugh   Lehmann 


Oscar  Bradley   Eckhoff 
Fritz   Kreisler   Johnson 


Walter   Thompson   McFall,   Jr. 
John   Malcolm  McAllister 
Harold    Winfred   Twisdale 


William    McKinley   White 
Douglas    Maurice    Young 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  GEOLOGY 


Owen   Richard    Knop 
Frederick   Clinton   Sechler 


Alfred   Raleigh   Taylor 
Charles   Thomas   Wimbish 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


Richard  Archer  Croxton,   Jr 
John  Gordon   Forester,  Jr. 
Donald   Thomas   Gladstone 


Robert   Norman    Harden,    Jr. 
Frances   Meetze  Harris 
David  Webster   Hunt,   Jr. 


Thomas  Watts  Mauldin 
Pressly  McAuley   Millen,   Jr. 
William   Jennings   Ward,    Jr. 
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James  Harry  Barnhill 
Robert  K.  Eberle 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MATHEMATICS 

William   Perry  Timlake 


John   Minor   Gwynn,    Jr. 
Martha  Warren  Pierpont 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Daphne    Hunter    Adams 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE 


James  T.  Alley 
Cecil  Lee  Barrier 
Lewis  Ray   Beam 
Maurice  Lewis   Canaday 
Malsolm   Adelphus   Cox,   Jr. 
Carl   Augustus   Furr,   Jr. 


Arthur  Wynns   Gregory,   Jr. 
Richard  Lawrence   Harris 
Robert   Franklin   Hook 
Charles   Cree   Hunter,   Jr. 
Allen   Russell   Koenig 
Addison   Goodloe   Mangum 


Peter   Dillard   McMichael, 
Thoman    Lane   Ormand 
Dewey  Harris  Pate 
Julian    Wood   Selig,   Jr. 
Charles   Dixon   Wallace 


Jr 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS 

Bruce  Tyndall  Alligood,  Jr.  Paul   Ross  Likins  Ronald   Louis   Shearin 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Garth    Carson    Crockett 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 


Willson    Alexander 
Alice  Harris  Asbury 
Virginia   Wallace   Ashburn 
Geraldine  Bane 
Betty  Leone  Barnhill 
Henrietta  Bell 
Shields   Nathan   Bowden 
Carolyn   Coe  Brassell 
Rachell   Newell   Brooks 
Doris  Elsie  Broom 
John   Herman   Bunch,   Jr. 
Eugene  Robert  Buyer 
Sara    Cornelia    Cashwell 
Benton  Franklin  Clifton,  Jr. 
Barbara   Gwen   Cline 
Patricia    Anne   Corbett 
Richard    Scon   Craddock 
Alice  Joyce  Craig 
Martha  Thompson   Crowell 
Mary  Virginia   Currin 
Mary   Anderson   Davenport 
Elizabeth    Caroline   Davis 
Jesse  Richard   Dodson 
Nancy  Ann  Edwards 
Jeanne   Bryant   Ellis 
Emily  Cooper   Finch 
Margie  Mary  Garner 
Jeanne  Sue  Grana 


Joan    Elizabeth    Greene 
Virginia  Ann  Greene 
Samuel  D.   Handel 
Barbara  Wheeler  Harris 
Ralphine  Hartman 
Erne  Lou  Hawley 
Mary   Anne   Hayes 
Joan    M.    Hill 
Bill  Bowen  Horner 
Letitia   Ann  House 
Ann  Howell 
Mary  Louise  Jones 
Joan  Carol  Leonard 
Harry   Lee   Lloyd,    Jr. 
Albert  Anderson   Long,   Jr. 
Elizabeth  Ruth   Lower 
Cynthia   Ward   Malmquist 
George    Carroll    McGinty 
Sally   Carol    Moore 
Nell    Hatley   Morton 
Allene  Grier  Nash 
Gloria  Elizabeth  Nix 
Vasilike  Pappas 
Harriet    Amelia    Parrish 
Elsie  Jane  Peterson 
Margaret  Marshall  Poague 
Janet  Moore   Poole 
Charles   Richard   Pounds 


Richard   Shaw  Ray 
Joann   Ellen   Richards 
Richard   Eugene  Rogers 
Joan  Freeman  Sasser 
Barbara  Perry  Smith 
Evelyn   Jean   Stanford 
Edna  Jacquelyn   Steed 
Constantinos   Demetrios 

Stefanadis 
Barbara   Anne   Stone 
Betsy    Bright    Stoner 
Barbara   Ann    Strickland 
Jackson    Howard   Temple 
Alexandra   Louise  Thacker 
Gerald  David  Thomas 
Mary   Virginia   Timberlake 
Jean    Carol   Timlin 
Emily  Mizell  Urquhart 
Mary  Alice  VanKirk 
Everett  Lee  Waters 
Charles   Boyd   Whitley, 
Anne  Carlyle   Williams 
Kathryn   Louise  Williams 
William  Redden  Williams 
Nell   Lorraine   Yancey 
Marion   Ruth   Yount 
Jonathan  Thompson  Zachary,  Jr. 


Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SCIENCE  TEACHING 


Joanne  Christian 

Irving  Templeman   Glover 

John    Harrison    Helton 


James    Morrison     Irvin 
Lynn    Senter    Mann 


Edward   Lee  Mitchell 
Neil   Delano  Smith 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 


Clinton  Toms  Andrews,  Jr. 
Donald   Eugene   Bolden 
Ronald   David    Current 
Joseph   C.   Doster,   Jr 
Billy    Shaw    Howell,    Jr. 


Anne  Louise  Huffman 
Franklin   Pierce  Jones, 
Robert  Tyree  Jones 
Warren   Grey   Love 
Fredrica   Ann   Stollar 


Joel    William    Venable 
Jr.  Daniel   Wallace 

Nancy   Jane   Whisnant 
Billy    Richard    Wright 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Robert  Whiting  Adams 
Richard    Niles    Adelsheim 
Robert   Davis  Aldridge 
Joseph    Edmonds    Bafford 
Lacy   Gilmer   Baynes 
Arthur   Franklin   Beamer 
Ralph    Grady   Beaver 
Walter   Enos   Bell,   Jr. 


Martin  Allen  Berger 
James    Fred    Blake,   Jr. 
Eugene    Blair    Blanton 
Ernest   Spurgeon    Booth,    Jr. 
Harold    Devon    Bradshaw 
Ralph    Edmond    Branscomb 
Thomas    Howard    Bridges 
Clayton    Ackiss    Brock 


Wayne   Gillingham    Brown 
James   Everette   Bryan 
Joseph    Kinsley   Bryan,    Jr. 
Elbert   Rosser   Bunch,   Jr. 
James    Vance    Burgess,    Jr. 
Franklin    Caldwell    Burris 
Christopher  Nutter  Busby 
George   Harold    Butler,   Jr. 
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Lorenza   Theodore  Clinard 
Laurence   Arthur   Cobb 
Robert    Stephen    Colbert 
Cuthbert  Malcolm  Copeland 
Edward    Kochtitzky    Crawford 
Beverly    Hart    Currin 
Benjamin   Arnold  Diamond 
Glenn    Douglas   Dodson,    Jr. 
Samuel   Jefferson   Duncan,   Jr. 
Robert  Leon   Farmer 
Roy   Bernice   Fitch,    Jr. 
Joseph   Franklin   Freeman,   Jr 
James   Johnson    Furches 
William   Darrell   Garner 
Julian    Briscoe    Gassaway 
Don   Weng   Geiger 
Franklin   Delano  Giles 
Donald    Matthew    Goldstein 
Marvin   Leon   Green 
Richard    Edward    Guthrie,    Jr. 
Lambert   Perry   Hammond 
Edward    Hooper    Hardison 
George   Baxter   Harris 
Harvey    Max    Harris 
Ray  Shannon  Harris 
George   Albert   Heinz,   Jr. 
Samuel  Herndon   Helton,   Jr. 
Robert   Safford   Higginbotham 
Charles  Leroy  Hilton 
Thomas  Henry  Hoover,  Jr. 
Leonard   James   Howell 
Richard   Alvin    Hoyle 
Gordon   Chase  Hurst 
Charles   Fisk   Hyatt 
Alan    Francis   Johnson 
Ralph    Martin    Jordan,    Jr. 
Stephen  Rudge  Kenney 
Ronald    Kerdasha 
William   Hugh   Kirkman,    Jr. 
David  Russell  Kiser 
Willis  Henry  Lachot,  Jr. 


Jack  Weldon  Lee 
Richard   Reuben   Lee 
Chester  Eugene  Lewis 
Jack  Charles   Lewis 
Rodger    Clement    Logcdon 
Thomas  John  Lowe 
Edward  Newton   Mann,   Jr. 
Albert  John   Margrett 
Benjamin    Sanford    Marks,   Jr. 
Albert   Marx 
Robert   Eugene  Massie 
John   Malcolm    McCaskill 
Guy    Pitman    McCormick 
William   Octavious    McCoy 
John   Lewis   McDaniel 
George   Casey  McKinney 
Zebulon    Vance   McMillan,    Jr. 
Thomas   Perkins   Moreton 
Kenneth   Ray  Murphy 
Herbert    Eugene    Neilson 
Paul    Arnold    Nethery 
William    Andrew   Newcomb 
Thomas    Franklin    Norman 
Thomas    Lloyd    Norris,    Jr. 
Robert   Reynolds    O'Briant 
John    Nelson    Ogburn,    Jr. 
Mary    Louise   O'Mara 
William    C.    Palmer 
Henry    Newton    Parrish,    Jr 
Kenneth   August   Partin 
Richard   Donald   Peele 
William   Burt   Phillips,    Jr. 
Joseph    Augustus    Polhill,    Jr. 
William    Douglas    Powell 
William    Harvey   Price,    Jr. 
David   Rufus    Prince 
Edward    Byron    Ransdell 
Julian   Hart  Robertson,   Jr. 
Frank    Carroll    Roddey 
Joseph   Clinton   Rogers 
Louis   Oliver   Rogers 


Robert  James   Roquemore,   Jr. 
Guy  Matthews  Ross,  Jr. 
Julian    Hertel   Rountree,    Jr. 
Thomas   Ruffin,    Jr. 
Harry   Gerard   Russell 
Howard  Victor   Scotland,   Jr. 
Wans   Adolph    Scott 
William   Donald   Scott 
Jack   Brooks   Shuford 
Benjamin    Clayton    Smith,    Jr. 
Eugene  Alvin   Smith 
Gary   Dewitt   Smith 
Pete  Franklin   Smitherman 
Joseph   Lewis   Southerland,  Jr. 
Verona   Belle   Spatz 
Lee  Austin    Stevens 
Eugene   Spencer  Stone 
Warren    Gamaliel    Stone 
Luther   Odell    Stuns 
Herbert    Teichman 
Graham   Kent   Thompson 
William    Clarence   Thompson 
Donald   Norman   Thornton 
Douglas  Oscar  Tice,  Jr. 
William   Henry  Towe 
William   Preston   Tuggle   III 
Benedict   Charles   Valentine 
Kenneth    Martin    Venable 
Berley   Edward   Wade 
Herbert   Scheyer  Wainer 
Robert   Franklin    Wallace 
Jesse    Lanier    Warren 
Frank    Day   Watkins,    Jr. 
Robert   Alan    West 
Charles   Howard  White,   Jr 
Donald    Barnes    White 
Joseph    Franklin    Wilson 
Cornell    Girdner    Wright 
James   Edwin   Yokeley 
Walter    Thomas    York 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 


Edith  Barbara  Kinzel  Adams 
Leron  Dale  Adams 
Raymond   Martin    Ammons 
Ralph   Hilliard   Ashworth 
Russell  Elliott  Brummitt 
Richard    Douglas    Callicutt 
Raymond   Lee   Creekmore 
Robert    James    Dever 
Henry    Hunter    Dunlap,    Jr. 
William   Borden    Ennett 
Oveda   Fisher 
James   Howard   Freeman 
William  Wilson  Graham 
William    Crane    Griffin 


Christopher    Barker    Hargett 
Richard    Veston    Heath 
Milton    Lee    Higdon 
Jonathan    Adoneran    Hill 
Robert   Milton    Hines 
Freda    Mollie    Hobowsky 
Julius    Francis    Howard 
Walter    Ingram    Jenkins,    Jr. 
Charles   William   Josey 
James    Oliver   Knight 
Edward   Ray  Lanning,   Jr. 
Alfred   Holt   Mebane  III 
John    Edward    Mills 


Billy  Wright  Needham 
Charles   Allen  Norris 
Ernest    Porter,    Jr. 
James  Clack  Robinson,  Jr. 
Brownie   Dickson    Schaefer 
Robert  Lee   Seabock 
W.    Darle   Shouse 
Grady    Warterson    Shuford 
Russell   Grady   Sigmon,   Jr. 
William   Taylor    Sisk 
Richard   Henry   Lee   Smith 
William    Jay    Swan 
Edith  Woodman  Trosper 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING 


Mary  Anderson 
Sara    Catherine    Blaylock 
Donna  Blair  Booe 
Martha   Yount   Cline 
Bene  Leon   Davis 
Virginia    Dare    Edwards 


Gwenlyn    Huss 
Jane  Ramelle  Hylton 
Patsy    Colvard    Johnson 
Janet   Merrin   Littlejohn 
Louise   Norwood 


Gloria  Huss  Peele 
Joy  Pharr   Smith 
Geraldine    Snider 
Winnie  Lee  Williams 
Sally   Perkins   Winn 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


Elizabeth  H.   Allan 
Arnold  Borden 
Edward   Davis   Byers   III 
Neva    Futrell    Campbell 
Helen   Waddell   Chase 


Virginia   Johnson   Harris 
Jean   Rachel    Luffman 
Rosalie  McNeill  Massengale 
Flint   Aughtry   Norwood 


Betsy   Ann   Olive 
H.    William   O'Shea,   Jr. 
Vernie    Evangeline    Pike 
Elvin  Emerson   Strowd 
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Zebulon  Doyle  Alley 
Myron    Carroll   Banks 
Troy  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr. 
Louis  Adams  Bledsoe,  Jr. 
Zeb   Creighton   Brinson 
Calvin    "B"   Bryant 
Robert  Bond  Byrd 
James  Thomas   Campbell 
William   Eugene  Carter 
Joseph   Garner   Dail,   Jr. 

( with    Honors ) 
Don  Burton  Davis 


George  Milton  Britt 
Franklin  Kent  Burns 
Roy  Walton  Davis,  Jr. 
Roy   Griffith   Hall,    Jr. 
James  Albert  House,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Joseph  Gomer  Davis,  Jr. 
John   Johnson  Dortch 
Horace  Mellard  DuBose  III 
Donald  Roger  Erb 
Michael  Neil   Finger 
Stephen   Field   Franks 
Richard  O'Neil  Gamble 
Jack  Randall  Harris 
Eugene  Clifton  Hicks  III 
William  Lanier  Hill  II 
June   Darius   Hurst 
Robert  Lawrence  Kurtz 

DOCTOR  OF  LAW 

John   Victor   Hunter   III 
Peter   George  Kalogridis 
Milton    Early   Loomis 
Naomi   Elizabeth   Morris 


Lacy  Lee  Lucas,  Jr. 
Michael   Parker   McLeod 
Jackson   Bruce   Morton 
Bennett  Hester  Perry,  Jr. 
Edward   Newton   Rodman 
James  Rufus   Strickland 
Robert   Candler  Vaughn,   Jr. 
Hallett   Sydney  Ward,   Jr. 
Alex   Warlick,   Jr. 
James    Champion   Wilson 
Kenneth    Ray    Youngblood 


Thomas  Gerald  Nail 
Robert  Luther  Spencer 
Nelson    Whitford    Taylor   III 
Calvin    Coble   Wallace 


DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 


Laurence  Sidney  Alspaugh 
Elmo   Lee  Bishop 
Donald  Edwin  Bland 
Robert   Edgar  Brooks 
Francis    Alexander    Buchanan 
Clarence  Edgar  Calcote 
Stuart    Fletcher    Clayton 
Clyde   Richard   Conrad 
Roy   Clinton    Corderman,    Jr. 
James  Allen  Crawford 
Israel    Fitterman 
Robert  Holland  Gainey 
John   Watt  Girard,   Jr. 


Henry  Walter  Abernethy 
Harvey  Adams 
Julian   Sheppard   Albergotti, 
George  William  Barnard 
Robert   Griffin    Brame 
Ralph  Elbert  Brooks,  Jr. 
Edgar  Ted   Chandler 
Murphy   Alan    Cronland 
Walter    Edward    Deyton 
Griggs  Cameron  Dickson 
Edward   Oscar  Diggs 
Charles  Council  Dudley,  Jr. 
Presley  Zachary  Dunn,   Jr. 
Charles   Frederick   Eddinger 
Harris   Lane  Evans 
John   Worth    Foust 
John   White  Gainey,   Jr. 
James   Eugene  Glenn 
Fred  Weston   Glover,  Jr. 
Ira  David  Godwin 


Lloyd   Eldon   Griffin,   Jr. 
Perry   Felton  Harris 
Thomas  Riley  Hinson 
Richard   Frederick  Hunt,   Jr. 
Samuel  Kenneth  Jackson 
Charlie  M.   Johnston 
Leon   Thomas   LaSalle 
Wilburn   James   Lowe 
Donald   Martin    McGowan 
Walter  Herbert  Moore 
Cecil  Atkins  Pless,  Jr. 
Marion   Lee  Ralls,   Jr. 
Maurice   Baker   Richardson 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 

Robert   Louis   Golby 
James   David   Groseclose 
Jr.    James  William  Hayes  III 
Charles   Leonidas   Herring 
James    Alton    Hill 
William  Davis  Huffines 
Vernon   Lester  James,   Jr. 
Samuel    Gatlin    Jenkins,    Jr. 
Cecil   Lawrence  Johnson 
Robert  Calhoun  Jordan,  Jr. 
Samuel    Balfour    Joyner 
William  Frederick  Kampschmidt 
James  Louis  DeLay  Lamm 
Adrian  Smith  Lineberger,  Jr. 
William  Lord  London   IV 
Lloyd    Curtis    McCaskill 
Rodney  Leonard   McKnight 
Clarence  Reid  McLain,  Jr. 
Andrew  Cleveland  Miller  III 
John   Thaddeus   Monroe,   Jr. 


James    Harvey   Rogers 
Troy   Bunyon    Sluder,   Jr. 
James   Richard   Smith 
John   Watson   Smith 
Robert  Whittington  Sugg 
Clyde   Leslie   Taylor 
Russell  Charles  Walton,  Jr. 
James   Alphonso   Ward 
George  Elder  Waynick,   Jr. 
Raymond  Clyde  Whitehurst,  Jr. 
William   James   Wiggs 
William    Eugene    Williford 
George  Curtis   Wilson 


Thomas   Phillip   Moore 
Stewart  Lee  Mooring 
Frank  Crawford  Morrison,  Jr. 
Mary  Frances  Munch 
George  Irvin   Richardson 
Harold  Pou  Roberts 
Oliver  Fennell   Roddey,   Jr. 
Carl   William  Rogers 
William    Cain   Ruffin,   Jr. 
Robert  Thomas  Savage 
Palmer  Friend  Shelburne 
Henry  Louis  Stephenson,  Jr. 
Frances  Asbury  Stewart 
Robert  Lee  Summerlin 
George  Reginald  Tucker,  Jr. 
William  Joseph   Waddell 
Alexander   Grady   Webb,    Jr. 
William  Henry  White,  Jr. 
William  Wallace  White 


CERTIFICATE  IN  DENTAL  HYGIENE 


Barbara  Ann  Bynum 
Gloria   Dawn   Davenport 
Elsie  Joan  Evans 
Carolyn  Jean   Ferebee 


Elsie    Somers    Haithcock 
Dorothy  Louise  Herring 
Nancy  Jane  Keck 
Allison  DeNeale  Long 


Barbara  Lenora  Pulley 
Nancy  Howell  Smith 
Marion    Melvin    Stephenson 


Julia   S.    Hurst 


Alberto   A.    Besa 


CERTIFICATE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

CERTIFICATE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Robert   Lee   Bogue 
CERTIFICATE  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 


Sue  Burdette  Lee  Casebolt 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Robert  Lee  Elder 
Billy  Lee  Ferguson 
Esther  K.   Herrin 
Donald  Jerome  Jacobs 


Charles  Pahl  Archambeault 
James  William  Bell 
G.   J.    Brittain,   Jr. 
William  Howard   Bucher 
Ann   C.   Faivre 
Frank    Gates    Favorite 
Guy  Vernon   Gooding 
Zack   Evans   Greer 


William  Thomas  Marr 
Albert   F.   Mazzie 
Rita   Rivers   Moore 


Robert  Eugene  Peele 
Paul  Doyle  Van  Zandt 
Charles   Clifford  Wells,   Jr. 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Kenneth    Gutterman 
Louise  Heinz  Hodgson 
Alan   Yao-Teh   Hong 
Duong  Thuc  Huy 
Tong  Yoo  Junhasiri 
William   Larkin  Norville 
Steadman    McCullar   Overman 


Eunice  Pace 

Basilio   Enrique   Palacios 
Udom   Pranich 
Ehsanollah   Shafa 
Augusto   Antonio   Uyenco 
Enrique   Jose  Villares 
Robert  J.   Young 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 


Alfonso    Zavala   Cavassa  Adolfo  Oscar   Cutinella 

Ricardo    Hermann    Concepcion       Martin    William   Ericson 


Kuan    Mu    Yao 


MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Pauline  Elizabeth   Barnes 
Charles  Worthington  Morton 

Beam 
Patricia  Mae  Brown 
Mason   Gant   Carlton 
James   Francis   Dinsmore 


Margaret  McArthur  Green 
Andra    Joy   Hamilton 
Gordon   Albert  Hanson 
Dolph    Hess 
Paul   Thomas   Hodul 


Louise  Webb   King 
F.    J.    Mann 
John    Michael    Warnes 
Joanne   Patricia   Watkins 
Betty   Gene   Young 


MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Henry  Dwight  Brooks 
Etheldred   Beale  Carter,   Jr. 
Frederick    Moore    Councill 
Thomas   Elwood    Cox 
Malcolm    Roberts   Duggan,    Jr. 


Patricia    Ann    Aydlett 
Robert    Lynn    Bartley 
Sarah    Hermine  Caraway 
Johnnie   Thomas    Colones 
Grace   Williams   Craig 
Billy   Hackney   Deans 
Oliver   Keen    Gaskins 
Lorrayne  Alzina  Graff 
Marion    Elizabeth   Hustis 
James  Lindsey   Ivey 
Asa   Jackson 

Torrey    Maynard    Johnson 
John   Purcell   Jones 


Joseph   Moorman   Gardner 
Walter  Dallas  Gurley,   Jr. 
Raul   Elizalde   Martinez 
Paul   James   McDermott,    Sr. 
Jack   Monroe   Patteson 


Barksdale   Fletcher   Roberts 
Gordon   William   Stoff 
John   Ralph   Stump 
Raymond  Manley  Strunk 
Thomas  Coke  Turner 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Mary   Elizabeth   Lyons 
Anne   Bowie   Maring 
Marilyn    Love    McDonald 
Fletcher   Wilson  McLane 
William  Ralph   Miller 
Margie   Ann    Mitchell 
Weldon   Gene  Nelson 
Johnny    Robert    Parker 
Mary    Elizabeth    Patterson 
Robert   J.    Phillips 
Alford   Charles   Sinclair 
Beulah    Venetia    Stallings 


Sally    Ann    Stevens 
Benjamin    Franklin   Strickland 
Elizabeth   Ervin  Suddreth 
Rachel   Ann   Sutton 
Jesse     Ireland     Taylor,     Jr. 
Kenneth   Gray  Tilley 
Marcus    Bishop    Waller 
Rebekah   Huggins    Walston 
John   Ira   Weldon,   Jr. 
Jacqueline   Williams 
Margaret   Teague   Willis 
Richard  Burton  Wilson. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


Margaret  Gertrude  Bull 


Carl  Allan   Blomquist 
Joe   Bradley   Whitlow 


Phyllis    Eleanor   Hoffmeyer    Myron 

MASTER  OF  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Robert  Morris  Gladstone 
Alton   Carlyle   Hall,   Jr. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  CREATIVE  ART 


David    Collins    Huntley 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Elizabeth   Cross   Moore 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Barbara   Ruth    Schweizer 


Heinz  Martin   Ederma 
John   Khouri   Haddad 


James    Ambrose   Madison 
Tricia   McRaven   Reeves 
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Lou   Voght   Barnhill 
Lorry  Braverman 
Robert  Carter  Burns 
John  Ray  Byers,  Jr. 
Mary   Gray   Clarke 
John    Strother    Clayton 
Charles   Pack   Daniel 
James   Alan   Duke 
Raimond    Emmers 
Claude   Lee  Garren 
Paul   Morton   Gaston 
Hans   Martin   Grainer 
Samuel  Louis  Guskin 
Janet  Dana  Head 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

George  DeWitt  Heaton  III 
Gladys  Anna  Holden 
Ester  Araya  Hunter 
James  Murray  Jennings 
Suzanne    Enid    Kramer 
James   Finley   Kretschroann 
Cyril   Sejan   Lang 
Robert   Fain    Looney 
Hubert   Eugene   McAllister 
Wilson  Ellis   Meaders,   Jr. 
Christian   Hollis   Moe 
Carl  Calvin  Moses 
Carl   David    Perry 
Mary  Gray  Porter 


Laurie  Tully  Reed 
Eugene  Ware  Ridings, 
Joseph   Rosenberg 
Henry  Reuterdahl   Rupp 
Billy   Maurice   Russell 
Frances  E.    Silliman 
Richard  Robb  Taylor, 
George   Stanley   Tracy 
Barbara  Skinner  Treat 
Marguerite   Philomene 

van  Doorslaer 
Harvey  Anthony  Whetstone,  Jr. 
Robert  Benjamin  White,  Jr. 
Marjorie  Elaine  Wylde 


Jr. 


Jr. 


DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

John  Hannan  Home,  Education 
Thesis:  Effect  of  Local  School  Surveys  on  the  Approval  of  Expenditure  of  Capital 
Outlay  Funds  as  Provided  in  Chapter  1020  and  Section  22i/2,  Chapter  1249, 
Session  Laws  of  the  1949  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Antonios  Antonakos,  Physics 
Thesis:  The  Simultaneous  Contrast  Effect  in  Heterochromatic  Measurements. 

Crayton  Robert  Benson,  Jr.,  Education 
Thesis:  Some  Current  Practices  in  Teacher  Education  with  Implications  for  North 
Carolina. 

Donald  John   Bettinger,   Chemistry 
Thesis:  Rayleigh  Light  Scattering  and  Related  Studies  of  Acidified  Sodium  Tung- 
state  Solutions. 

Susan  Woodson  Bowen,  Chemistry 
Thesis:  The  Preparation  of  2,  4-Diaminoquinazolines  and  Some  of  Their  Deriva- 
tives. 

Edward  Thomas  Brown,  Education 
Thesis:  An  Investigation  to  Determine  if  Teachers  Who  Possess  a  Graduate  Teach- 
ing Certificate  are  Recognized  as  Having  Greater  Teaching  Efficiency  Than 
Those  Teachers  Possessing  Teaching  Certificates  of  Lower  Rank. 

Coit  McLean  Coker,  Parasitology 
Thesis:  Effects    of   Cortisone   on   Established    Immunity    to    Trichinella   spiralis   in 
Mice,  with   Reference   to   the   Role   of   the   Cellular   Factor  (s)    in   the   Im- 
munity Mechanism. 

Robert  Earl  Garren,  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Thesis:  An  Approach  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Communication-Efficiency  Nexus 
in  Industry:  Content  Analysis  of  Some  Industrial  House  Organs. 

Seymour  Geisser,  Statistics 
Thesis:   On    the    Exact    Distributions    of    Certain    Statistics    Related    to    the    Mean 
Square  Successive  Difference. 

Brady  Blackford  Gilleland,   Classics 
Thesis:  The  Reworking  and  Development  of   Material   in   Cicero's  Rhetorica. 

Loyal  Norman  Gould,  German 
Thesis:  Romantic  Traits  in  the  Main  Characters  of  Hermann   Hesse. 

Norman  Eldon  Green,  Sociology  and  Anthropology- 
Thesis:  Aerial   Photography  in   the   Analysis   of  Urban   Structures,   Ecological   and 
Social. 
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William  Jackson  Hall,  Statistics 
Thesis:  Most   Economical    Multiple-Decision    Rules. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  Classics 
Thesis:  A  Lexicon  of  the  Stylistic  Terms  Used  in  Roman  Literary  Criticism. 

Virginia  Townsend  Herrin,  English 
Thesis:  Bernard  Shaw  and  Richard  Wagner:   A  Study  of  Their  Intellectual  Kin- 
ship as  Artist  Philosophers. 

Kenneth  Look  Hoy,  Pharmacy 
Thesis:   Methyl  Ketone  Isosters  of  -Amino  Acids. 

Kermit  Houston  Hunter,  English 
Thesis:  Dramatic   Unity  in   Shakespeare:    A   Critical   and   Historical   Study    (1880- 
1950) . 

William  Bowman  Jeffries,  Zoology 
Thesis:  Studies  on  Excystment  in  the  Hypotrichous  Ciliate  Pleurotricha  Lanceolata. 

William  Frederick  Little,  Chemistry 
Thesis:  The  Preparation  of  Some  Fluorophenothiazines. 

Roshdy  Fam  Mansour,  Education 
Thesis:   Measuring  and   Improving  Scientific  Attitude  Through   Science   Teaching 
in  a  Secondary  School:  An  Experimental  Study. 

Quino  Elizalde  Martinez,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:  Motif-Index  of  Portuguese  Tales. 

William  Park  Matthias,  Education 
Thesis:  Some  Comparable  Factors  in   Business  Administration   and   Public   School 
Administration. 

Barton  Milligan,  Chemistry 
Thesis:  The  Interchange  of  Halogens  in  Aromatic  Compounds. 

Helen  Lanneau  Moore,  Classics 
Thesis:  The  Greek  Words  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Roland  Reginald  Morgan,  Education 
Thesis:  The  Status,  Functions,  and  Activities  of  the  North  Carolina  School  Boards. 

George  Ehrman  Muns,  Jr.,  Music 
Thesis:  Climax  in   Music. 

Guy  Owen,  Jr.,  English 
Thesis:  The  Dramatic  Satire  of  Thomas  Middleton. 

John  Hunter  Peak,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:  Social  Drama  in  Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Lee  Harris  Potter,  English 
Thesis:  Walter  Scott's  Edition  of  Jonathan  Swift's  Works. 

Maurice  Cary   Powers,   Geology 
Thesis:  The  Adjustment  of  Land  Derived  Clays  to  the  Marine  Environment. 

Herman  John  Preseren,  Education 
Thesis:   General   Education   at    the   Woman's    College   of   the    University   of   North 
Carolina  as  Revealed  Through  Group  Interviewing  of  the  Senior  Class  of 
1953. 

K.  V.  Ramachandran,  Statistics 
Thesis:  On  Certain  Tests  and  the  Monotonicity  of  Their  Powers. 
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Earl  Baker  Ruth,  Education 
Thesis:  A  Study  of  Selected  Athletic  Conferences  in  the  United  States. 

Ahmed  Ebada  Sarhan,  Public  Health 
Thesis:  Estimation   of  the   Mean   and   Standard   Deviation   by   Order   Statistics   for 
Frequency  Distributions  Encountered  in  Public  Health. 

Thaddeus  Seymour,  English 
Thesis:  Literature  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Shope,  Education 
Thesis:  The  Effect  of  a  Follow-Up  Study  of  School  Leavers  On  the  Attitudes  and 
Opinions  of  the  Citizens  Concerning  the  Schools. 

Charles  Raymond  Spell,  Chemistry 
Thesis:  A   Polarographic  Study   of   Pyridine  and   Some   Substituted   Nitropyridine 
Derivatives. 

Frank  Wilhelm   Stallard,  Mathematics 
Thesis:  Differential  Systems  with  Interface  Conditions. 

Jack  Suberman,  English 
Thesis:  Platonism  in  Shakespeare. 

Frederick  Wilson  Teare,  Pharmacy 
Thesis:  The  Increased  Water  Solubility  of  Selected  Official  Hydrophobic  Drugs  as 
Effected  by  the  Presence  of  Surface-Active  Agents. 

Lowell  Ray  Tillett,  History 
Thesis:  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Policy  of  Collective  Security  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  1934-1938. 

Robert  Zeno  Vause,  Mathematics 
Thesis:   On  the  Distribution  of  the  Jacobean  Symbols. 

Thomas  Van  Horn  Wheeler,  English 
Thesis:  Sir  Francis  Bacon  as  a  Historian. 

Lillian  Margot  Youngs,  Zoology 
Thesis:  An  Experimental  Analysis  of  Factors  Responsible  for  Quantitative  Deter- 
mination of  Primary  Melanophores  in  Triturus  Torosus. 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Jonathan    Worth    Daniels  Lennox    Polk    McLendon  Hubert    McNeill    Poteat 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

Carl    Sandburg 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Watson    Smith    Rankin 


INDEX 


Absences,  regulations  on,  102-3 
Academic  affairs,  officers  of,  9-10 
Academic  departments,  191-382 
Accounting,  courses  in,  212,  216-17,  219 
Administration,  officers  of,  9-13 
Administrative 

Board  of  Student  Affairs,  67 

Divisions  of  the  University,  9-11 

Officers  of  Student  Affairs,  10,  66 
Admissions,  60-64 

Advanced  standing,  63 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  60,  62, 
124-25 

Dental  Hygienist  Program,  60 

Freshman  standing,  61-62 

General  College,  60-62 

Graduate  School,  64 

Non-residents  of  North  Carolina,  62 

Professional  schools,  64 

School  of  Business  Administration, 
60,  62,  154 

School  of  Dentistry,  180 

School  of  Education,  60,  62,  140 

School  of  Journalism,  60,  62,  152 

School  of  Law,  169 

School  of  Library  Science,  188 

School  of  Medicine,  171 

School  of  Nursing,  60,  184 

School  of  Pharmacy,  60,  175 

School  of  Social  Work,  186 

Special  students,  62 

Summer  session,  64 

Undergraduate  divisions,  60-62 

Women  students,  60 
Advertising,  courses  in,  200,  215,  287 
Advisers,  for  foreign  students,  70; 

for  students,  111,  115 
Aid,  financial.    See  Financial  aid 
Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  60, 1 14,  157,  192-95 
Air  Science,  courses  in  ,  195; 

academic  credit  for,  193; 

Department  of,  60, 114,  192-95 
See  also  Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 
All-University  Division  of  Recreation,  394 
Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  74 
Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  74 
Alpha  Phi  Omega,  74 
Alumni  Annual  Giving,  420 
Amphoterothen,  74 
Anatomy,  courses  in,  196 

Department  of,  196 


Anthropology,  courses  in,  369-71 

Anthropology,  Research  Laboratories  of, 
419 

Application,  for  admittance  to  the  Uni- 
versity, 60-64  passim;  for  scholarships, 
89;  for  loan  funds,  95 

Application  fee,  80 

Archaeology,  courses  in,  233,  351,  369 

Art,  courses  in,  197-202 
Department  of,  197-202 

Art  Extension,  Bureau  of,  385 

Art  Gallery,  Person  Hall,  409 

Arts  and  Sciences.  See  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

Assistants,  graduate,  46-48;  research, 
48-49 

Astronomy,  courses  in,  320,  321,  322 

Athletics,  courses  in,  316-19;  intercolle- 
giate, 65,  110;  intramural,  65,  72;  for 
women,  72;  and  regulations  concern- 
ing attendance,  102,  110 

Attendance,  regulations  on,  102-3,  110 

Audio-Visual  Education,  Bureau  of,  386 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  116-17,  127-28 

in  Education  (elementary) ,  118,  142-43 

in  Education  (secondary)  ,  117-18, 
141-42 

in  Journalism,  119.  285 
Bachelor  of  Music,  298 
Bachelor  of  Science,  curricula  for, 

119-23,132-39 

in  Bacteriology,  122-23,  202 

in  Business  Administration,  119-20, 
156-57,  163 

in  Chemistry,  120,221 

in  Dentistry,  122,  134-35 

in  Geology,  120,269 

in  Health  Education,  137-38,  146 

in  Industrial  Relations,  139 

in  Mathematics,  121,290 

in  Medical  Technology,  122,  136-37 

in  Medicine,  122,  135,  172-73 

in  Pharmacy,  175 

in  Physics,  121,320 

in  Public  Health,  137 

in  Public  Health  Nursing,  138 

in  Science  Teaching  (secondary)  , 
119,142 
Bacteriology,  Bachelor  of  Science  in, 

122-23  202 
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Bacteriology  and  immunology, 

courses  in,  203-5 

Department  of,  202-5 
Band,  University,  71,  303 
Bequest  Program,  420 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  73, 163 
Bible,  courses  in.  See  Religion,  courses  in 
Bills,  payment  of,  81,  99-100 
Biochemistry  and  Nutrition,  courses  in, 

205-6 

Department  of,  205-6 
Biostatistics,  Department  of,  409 
Boarding  accommodations,  82 
Board  of  Trustees,  7-8 
Botany,  courses  in,  207-11 

Department  of,  206-11 
Breakage  deposit,  80 
Business  Administration,  Bachelor  of 

Science  in,  119-20, 156-57, 163 

Courses  in,  212-20 

Degrees  in,  58,  156-57, 158 

School  of,   154-63,  211-20;   admission 
to,    60,    62,    163;    endowments    of, 
160-61;    fellowships   and    assistant- 
ships   in,   162;   graduate  study  in, 
158;    library    facilities    of,    159-60; 
special  students  in,  157 
Business  Affairs,  officers  of,  11 
Business  Foundation,  160-61,  421 
Business  Services  and  Research, 

Bureau  of,  158-59,391 

Calendar  of  events,  2-3 

Campus  Code,  67 

Carolina  Forum,  71 

Carolina  Playmakers,  71,  240,  410 

Carolina  Political  Union,  71 

Carolina  Quarterly,  76 

C  average,  106-7 

Celtic,  courses  in,  235,  267 

Chemistry,  Bachelor  of  Science  in, 

120,  221 

Courses  in,  221-26 

Department  of,  220-26 
Chi  Delta  Phi,  75 
Choral  Club,  71 
Churches,  64 
City  and  Regional  Planning, 

courses  in,  226-28 

Department  of,  226-29 
Classes,  rank  by,  107-8;  regulations  on 

attendance  of,  102-3,  110 
Classics,  courses  in,  229-34;  in  English 

translation,  233-34 

Department  of,  229-34 
Class  Instruction,  Bureau  of,  386 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  124-39 

Admission  to,  60,  62, 124-25 

Degrees  offered,  58, 127-39 

Divisions  in,  128-32 

Programs  of  study  in,  127-39 
College  year,  the,  64 
Committees  of  the  faculty,  12-13 
Communication  Center,  392,  394-97 

Motion  Pictures,  397 

Photography,  395-96 

Radio,  396 

Recording,  396 

Research,  397 

Television,  397 

WUNC,  395 
Community  Drama,  Bureau  of,  387 
Community  Music,  Bureau  of,  387 
Community  Organization,  Bureau  of, 

387-88 
Comparative  Linguistics,  courses  in, 

235-37 

Curriculum  in,  166,  234-37 
Comparative  Literature,  courses  in, 

237-39 

Curriculum  in,  237-39 
Composition  condition,  106 
Conduct,  regulations  governing,  66,  101 
Consolidation,  University,  56 
Correspondence  Instruction,  Bureau  of, 

388 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  72 
Council,  Faculty.     See  Faculty  Council 
Council  of  Religion,  70 
Council  on  Religious  Life,  64 
Courses,  arrangement  of,  100;  description 

of,  by  departments,  191-382 
Creative  Writing,  239 

courses  in,  261,  287 
Cuts.  See  Absences 

Daily  Tar  Heel,  76,  153 

Dance  Committee.   See  University 
Dance  Committee 

Debate  Council,  71 

Debating,  opportunities  for,  70;   regu- 
lations concerning,  102-3,  110 

Deficiencies,  removal  of,  61-62,  108 

Degrees,  offered,  58-60 
Conferred,  423-37 
Graduate,  165-66;  summary  of 

requirements  for,  167-68 
Honorary,  437 

Delayed  registration,  81,  99 

Delta  Phi  Alpha,  72,  75 

Dental  Foundation,  421 

Dental  Hygiene  Curriculum,  183 
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Dentistry,  Bachelor  of  Science  in, 
122, 135 

Curriculum  in,  183 
National  Aptitude  Test,  181 
Preparation  for  the  study  of,  134, 181 
School  of,  180-83;  admission  to,  181-82 
Development  Council,  420 
Developmental  Affairs,  officers  of,  11 
Dialectic  Literary  Society,  70 
Division  of  Health  Affairs,  56,  393; 

degrees  offered  in,  59 
Division  of  Recreation,  All-University, 

394 
Division  of  Student  Affairs,  66-67 
Division  of  the  Humanities,  128-30 
Division  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  132-33 
Division  of  the  Social  Sciences,  131-32 
Dormitories,  men's,  68,  81;  women's, 

82.  See  also  Rooms 
Dramatic  activities,  regulations  concern- 
ing, 102-3,  110.  See  also  Carolina  Play- 
makers 
Dramatic  Art,  courses  in,  241-44 
Department  of,  239-44 

Economic  and  Social  Surveys, 

Bureau  of,  388 
Economics,  courses  in,  246-52 

Department  of,  244-52 
Education,  courses  in,  253-59 

Curricula  in,  117-19, 141 

Degrees  in,  58 

School  of,  140-51,  253-59;  admission 
to,  60,  62;  professional  program 
of,  143;  program  in  Elementary 
Education,  149-51;  program  in  Sec- 
ondary Education,  144-49;  teacher 
training  programs  in,  143-51 
Education  (elementary) ,  Bachelor  of 

Arts  in,  118,  142-43 
Education  (secondary)  ,  Bachelor  of 

Arts  in,  117-18,  141-42 
Educational  Foundation,  421 
Educational  Research  and  Service, 

Bureau  of,  388 
El  Club  Espaiiol,  72 
Electives,  Sophomore,  123 
Eligibility,  for  continued  residence,  108; 

for  graduation,  106-7 
Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  71 
Emergency  Student  Loan  Fund,  93-94 
English,  courses  in,  260-66 

Department  of,  259-66 
English  Extension,  Bureau  of,  389 
Established  lectures,  411 
Examinations,  absences  from,  102-4 


Advanced  standing,  80,  103-5, 114-15 

Comprehensive,  103 

Final,  104-5 

Removal  of  conditions,  103-4 

Special,  80,  103-4 
Executive  Program,  159 
Expenses,  listing  of,  76-83;  summary  of, 

83.  See  also  Fees 
Extension  Division,  383-93 

Art  Extension,  385 

Audio- Visual  Education,  386 

Business  Services  and  Research,  391 

Class  Instruction,386 

Communication  Center,  392 

Community  Drama,  387 

Community  Music,  387 

Community  Organization,  387 

Correspondence  Instruction,  388 

Economic  and  Social  Surveys,  388 

Educational  Research  and  Service, 
388 

English  Extension,  389 

Health  Affairs,  393 

High  School  Athletic  Association,  392 

Industrial  Relations,  389 

Lectures,  Short  Courses,  and 
Institutes,  389-90 

Library  Extension,  392 

Music  Program,  390 

Recreation,  390 

School  Relations,  390 

Symphony  Orchestra 
(North  Carolina) ,  392 

Faculty,  list  of,  14-45;  establishment  of 

the    Faculty    Council,    57;    standing 

committees  of,  12-13 
Faculty  Council,  establishment  of,  57; 

listing  of,  11-12 
Fees,  for  absences,  102-3 

Application,  80 

Delayed  Registration,  81 

Examinations,  in  absentia,  105 

Graduation,  81 

Laboratory,  78-80 

Laundry,  78 

Materials,  78 

Matriculation,  77 

Music,  302 

Payment  of,  81,99-100 

Refunds,  81 

Special  examinations,  80,  103-4 

Student  activities,  77 

Transcript,  80, 109-10 

Tuition,  76 
Fellows,  non-service,  49-51 
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Research,  48-49 

Special,  48-49 

Teaching,  44 
Fellowships,  application  for,  89;  listing 

of,  83-89;  in  Business  Administration, 

162-63 
Final  examinations,  104-5 
Financial  aid,  83-95 

Free  tuition,  89 

Loan  funds,  89-94 

Scholarships  and  fellowships,  83-89 

Self-help,  95 
Fisheries  Research,  Institute  of,  416-18 
Folklore,  courses  in,  266-68 

Curriculum  in,  166,  266-68 
Folklore  Council,  398 
Folk  Music,  Institute  of,  399-400 
Foreign  language  clubs,  72 
Foreign  students,  advisers  to,  70 
Forum,  Carolina,  71 
Foundations,  420-22 
Founding  of  the  University,  53 
Fraternities,  69,  109 
Free  tuition,  89 
French,  courses  in,  353-56 
Friends  of  the  Library,  421 

General  College,  111-23 

Admissions  to,  60-62 

Advisers,  111,  115-16 

Guidance  of  students,  115-16 

Programs  of  study  in,  116-23 
Genetics,  courses  in,  378,  379,  381 
Geography,  courses  in,  273-75 
Geology,  Bachelor  of  Science  in,  120,  269 

Courses  in,  269-73 
Geology  and  Geography, 

Department  of,  268-75 
German,  courses  in,  275-78 

Department  of,  275-78 
Glee  Clubs,  71,  110,303 
Golden  Fleece,  74 
Government,  courses  in.   See  Political 

Science,  courses  in 
Government,  Institute  of,  400-2 
Grading,  system  of,  106 
Graduate  appointments,  44-51 
Graduate  assistants,  46-48 
Graduate  School,  164-68 

Admission  to,  64 

Curricula  in,  165-66 

Degrees  offered,  58-59,  165-66 
Graduation,  eligibility  for,  106-7 
Graduation  fee,  81 
Grail,  74 
Graphic  arts,  201 


Greek,  courses  in,  229-30 
Guidance  of  students,  115-16 

Health  Affairs,  officers  of,  10.   See  also 

Division  of  Health  Affairs 
Health  Education,  Bachelor  of 

Science  in,  137 

Courses  in,  340,  341,  343,  346 
Hill  Hall,  71 

Historical  sketch  of  the  University,  53-57 
History,  courses  in,  280-84 

Department  of,  279-84 
Honor  and  recognition  societies,  73-75 
Honorary  degrees,  437 
Honor  roll,  and  class  attendance,  102 
Honors,  program  for,  129-30, 132, 133 
Honors  in  writing,  130 
Honor  system,  67 
Hospital.  See  North  Carolina  Memorial 

Hospital 
Humanities,  Division  of,  128-30 
Hygiene,  courses  in,  65,  316,  317,  319 

Immunology.  See  Bacteriology  and 

Immunology 
Independent  Coed  Board,  72 
Industrial  Relations,  Bachelor  of 

Science  in,  139 

Curriculum  in,  167 
Industrial  Relations,  Institute  of,  389 
Infirmary,  65 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science, 

403-6 
Institute  of  Fisheries  Research,  416-18 
Institute  of  Folk  Music,  399-400 
Institute  of  Government,  400-2 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  389 
Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies,  406 
Institute  of  Statistics,  407-9 
Instruction,  officers  of,  14-45 
Instructors,  part-time,  44-46 
Insurance,  courses  in,  212,  213 
Intercollegiate  athletics,  65,  1 10 
Interdormitory  Council,  68 
Interfraternity  Council,  69 
International  relations,  courses  in, 

327, 328 
Intramural  athletics,  65,  72 
Italian,  courses  in,  356 

John  Motley  Morehead  Scholars,  51,  88 
Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in,  1 19,  285 

Courses  in,  286-88 

School  of,   152-53,  285-88;  admission 
to,  60,  62 
Journalism  Foundation,  153,  421 
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Kenan  Professorships,  55 

Laboratory  breakage  deposits,  80 

Laboratory  fees,  78-80 

Latin,  courses  in,  230-32 

Latin  American  Studies,  Institute  of,  406 

Laundry  deposit,  78 

Law,  curriculum  for  A.B.-LL.B.,  133-34 

Degrees  in,  59 

Preparation  for  the  study  of,  133-34 

School  of,  169-70;  admission  to,  169; 
and  Institute  of  Government,  402 
Law  Alumni  Association,  422 
Law  Review,  North  Carolina,  170 
Le  Cercle  Francais,  72 
Lectures.  See  Established  Lectures 
Lectures,  Short  Courses,  and  Institutes, 

Bureau  of,  389-90 
Legislature,  Student,  68 
Library,  University,  412 
Library  Extension  Department,  392 
Library  Science,  courses  in,  289-90 

Degrees  in,  59, 188-89 

Department  of,  289-90 

School  of,  188-89 
Linguistics.  See  Comparative 

Linguistics,  Curriculum  in 
Literary  societies,  70-71 
Literature,  Comparative.  See 

Comparative  Literature 
Loan  funds,  application  for,  95; 

listing  of,  89-94 
McNair  Lectures,  411 
Map,  446-47 

Marine  Corps  Platoon  Leaders  Class,  113 
Marriage  and  family,  courses  in, 

362,  363,  367 
Mathematics,  Bachelor  of  Science  in, 

121,290-91 

Courses  in,  291-97 

Department  of,  290-97 
Matriculation  fee,  77 
Medals,  95-99  passim 
Medical  attention,  65 
Medical  Foundation,  422 
Medical  Technology,  Bachelor  of 

Science  in,  122,  136-37 
Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Science  in, 

122, 134, 172-73 

Curriculum  in,  174 

Preparation  for  the  study  of,  134-35, 
172-73 

School  of,  171-74;  admission  to,  172-73 
special  students  in,  174 
Men's  Council,  68 
Military  science  credits,  127 


Modern  language.  See  French, 

German,  Italian,  etc. 
Morehead  Planetarium,  419-20 
Morehead  Scholars.  See  John  Motley 

Morehead  Scholars 
Motion  pictures,  courses  in,  349; 

production  of,  397 
Music,  297-303 

Applied,  301 

Bachelor  of,  298 

Courses  in,  299-303 

Department  of,  297-303 

Ensemble  groups,  303 

Fees,  302 

Individual  instruction  in,  302 
Musical  activities,  regulations 

concerning,  110 
Musical  organizations,  71 
Music  Program,  North  Carolina,  390 

National  Aptitude  Test,  in  Dentistry,  181 
Natural  Sciences,  Division  of,  132-33 
Naval  R.O.T.C,  60,  113, 157,  304-8 
Naval  Science,  courses  in,  307-8 

Department  of,  60, 113,  304-8 
See  also  Naval  R.O.T.C. 
News  Bureau,  University,  414-15 
Non-residents  of  North  Carolina, 

admission  of,  62;  tuition  for,  76 
Non-service  fellows,  49-51 
North  Carolina  High  School 

Athletic  Association,  392 
North  Carolina  Law  Revieiv,  170 
North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital.  56 
North  Carolina  Music  Program,  390 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra, 

392 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Society,  392 
Nursing,  Public  Health,  courses  in, 

342, 346 
Nursing,  School  of,  184-85;  admission 

to,  60,  185 
Nutrition,  courses  in,  341,  344,  347 

Officers  of  Administration,  9-13 

of  Academic  Affairs,  9-10 

of  Business  Affairs,  1 1 

of  Developmental  Affairs,  1 1 

of  Health  Affairs,  10 

of  Instruction,  14-43 

of  Student  Affairs,  10 
Orchestra,  North  Carolina  Symphony, 

392 
Orchestra,  University,  71,  303 
Order  of  the  Coif,  73' 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  74 
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Order  of  the  Grail,  74 
Order  of  the  Old  Well,  74 
Organizations,  University,  70-73 

Panhellenic  Council,  69 
Parasitology,  courses  in,  341,  344,  347, 

379 
Part-time  Instructors,  44-46 
Pathology,  courses  in,  309 

Department  of,  308-9 
Payment  of  bills,  81,  99-100 
Person  Hall  Art  Gallery,  409-10 
Personnel  Administration,  Curriculum 

in, 167 
Pharmaceutical  Research  Foundation, 

422 
Pharmacology,  courses  in,  310 

Department  of,  310 
Pharmacy,  Bachelor  of  Science  in,  175 

School  of,  175-76;  admission  to,  60,  176 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  73 
Phi  Eta  Sigma,  73 

Philanthropic  Literary  Society,  70-71 
Philological  Club,  71 
Philosophy,  courses  in,  311-15 

Department  of,  310-15 
Photographic  Laboratory,  395 
Photography,  courses  in,  287,  321 
Photoduplication  Laboratory,  414 
Physical  education,  program  of,  65 

See  also  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics 
Physical  Education  and  Athletics, 

courses  in,  316-19 

Department  of,  315-19 
Physical  examinations,  61,  99 
Physics,  Bachelor  of  Science  in,  121,  320 

Courses  in,  320-23 

Department  of,  319-23 
Physiology,  courses  in,  324-25 

Department  of,  324-25 
Pi  Delta  Phi,  75 
Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  75 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  75 
Placement  Service,  69-70 
Planetarium,  419 

Playmakers.  See  Carolina  Playmakers 
Pledge,  105 
Political  Science,  courses  in,  326-32 

Department  of,  325-32; 

and  Institute  of  Government,  402 
Portuguese,  courses  in,  356-57 
Press,  University  of  North  Carolina, 

415-16 
Prizes,  95-99  passim 
Professional  schools,  admission  to,  64 


Psychology,  courses  in,  333-39 

Department  of,  332-39 
Psychometric  Laboratory,  333 
Public  administration,  courses  in, 

327,  330,  331;  training  for,  326 
Publications,  76 
Publications  Board,  76 
Public  Health,  Bachelor  of  Science  in, 

137-38 

Courses  in,  340-47 

Degrees  in,  178-79 

School  of,  177-79,  339-47 
Public  Health  Nursing,  Bachelor  of 

Science  in,  138-39 

Courses  in,  342,  346 

Quality  points,  107 
Quarterly,  Carolina,  76 
Quizzes,  absences  from,  102 
giving  of,  103 

Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures, 

courses  in,  348-49 

Department  of,  347-49 
Radio  broadcasting,  396 
Radio  station  WUNC,  395 
Rank  by  classes,  107-8 
Readmission,  108 

Record,  transcript  of,  62,  81,  109-10 
Recreation,  All-Universitv  Division  of, 

394 
Recreation,  Bureau  of,  390 
Recreation,  courses  in,  363,  364 
Recreation  Leadership,  360,  372-73 
Re-entrance,  requirements  for,  108 
Refunds  of  fees,  81,109 
Regional  Planning.   See  City  and 

Regional  Planning 
Registration,  delayed,  81,  100; 

regulations  concerning,  99-100 
Regulations,  99-110 
Religion,  Council  of,  70 
Religion,  courses  in,  351-53 

Department  of,  64,  350-53 
Religious  influence,  64 
Religious  Life,  Council  on,  64 
Reports  of  grades,  105-6 
Research  assistants,  48 
Research  fellows,  48-49 
Research  Laboratories  of  Anthropology, 

419 
Residence  requirements,  101,  126 
Reynolds  Student  Investment  Trust,  161 
Rho  Chi,  73 
Romance  Languages,  courses  in,  353-59 

Department  of,  353-59 
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Room  and  board,  81-82 

Rooms,  assignment  of,  101;  dormitory 

accommodations,  81-82;  furnishings 

for,  82;  rent,  82 
R.O.T.C.   See  Air  Force  R.O.T.C, 

Naval  R.O.T.C. 
Rural  sociology,  courses  in,  368 
Russian,  courses  in,  278 

Sanitary  chemistry  and  engineering, 

courses  in,  341,  342,  347  passim 
Scabbard  and  Blade,  75 
Scholars,  first-year  graduate,  51 

Morehead,  51 
Scholarships,  application  for,  89 

listing  of,  83-89 
School  Relations,  Bureau  of,  390-91 
Science  Teaching  (secondary) ,  Bachelor 

of  Science  in,  119, 142 
Self-help  work,  95 
Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon,  75 
Sigma  Xi,  73 

Social  Science.  See  History 
Social  Science,  Institute  for 

Research  in,  403 
Social  Sciences,  Division  of,  131-32 
Social  Science  Statistical  Laboratorv 

405,  409 
Social  Work,  degree  in,  187 

School  of,  186-87 
Sociology,  General,  courses  in,  361-68 

Rural,  courses  in,  368 
Sociology  and  Anthropology, 

Department  of,  359-73 
Sophomore  electives,  123 
Sororities,  68-69 
Spanish,  courses  in,  357-59 
Special  First-year  Graduate  Scholars,  51 
Special   students,   admission    of,    62;    in 

Business  Administration,   157;   in 

Medicine,  174 
Standing,  of  students  in  their  studies 

105 
Standing  committees  of  the  faculty,  12-13 
Statistics,  courses  in,  247,  248-49,  252 

373-77 

Department  of,  373-77 

Fellowships  in,  409 
Statistics,  Institute  of.  See  Institute  of 

Statistics 
Stenography,  158 
Student  activities  fee,  77 
Student  advisers,  111,115-16 
Student  Affairs,  Administrative  Board,  66 

Officers  of,  10 


Student  body,  officers  of,  67 
Student  Council,  68 
Student  Government,  67-68 
Student  Legislature,  68 
Student  Affairs,  Division  of,  66-67 
Summer  session,  admission  to,  64; 

description  of,  60 
Symphony  orchestra,  71,  303 
Symphony  Orchestra,  North  Carolina, 

392 
Symphony  Society,  North  Carolina,  392 

Tar  Heel,  Daily,  76,  153 
Tarnation,  76 

Teacher  training  programs,  143-51 
Teaching  fellows,  44 
Television,  courses  in,  348,  349; 

plans  for,  397 
Testing  Service,  69,  397-98 
Tests  and  Materials  Office,  School,  388-89 
Town  Girls  Association,  72 
Transcripts  of  record,  63,  81, 109-10 
Transfer  students,  63,  107-8 
Trustees,  Board  of,  7-8 
Tuition,  fees,  76-77;  free,  89 

University  Club,  72 
University  Dance  Committee,  73 
University  Library,  412 
University  News  Bureau,  414-15 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

415-16 
University  organizations,  70-73 
University  Testing  Service,  69,  397-98 

Valkyries,  74 

Weil  Lectures,  411 
Withdrawals,  109 
Women,  admission  of,  60;  athletics  for, 

72;  dormitory  accommodations  for,  82 
Women's  Athletic  Association,  72 
Women's  Council,  68 
Women's  Residence  Council,  68 
WUNC,  radio  station,  395 

Yackety-Yack,  76 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

64,70 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 

64,70 

Zoology,  courses  in,  378-82 
Department  of,  377-82 
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